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FOREWORD 


Geographically, Alberta is a land of diversity. From the 
dry irrigated croplands of the south through the lush farming and 
ranching country of central Alberta to the sparsely settled wild- 
lands of the north the landscape presents a constantly changing 
panorama. 

Nowhere, however, is diversity more apparent than in the 
approach to the Rockies. There indeed, as one enters the region 
of the Eastern Slopes, Alberta takes on its most dramatic change. 

As though to prepare one in advance for the enormity of 
the Rocky Mountains, the landscape assumes a rolling gait as the 
farmlands and ranchlands of the plains give way to the forested 
areas of the foothills. 

In this area, which has come to be known as the Eastern 
Slopes, lands have been mostly protected and presered for public 
ownership in the name of the Crown, and important national and 
provincial parks are located here. 

To many Albertans, the Eastern Slopes represent an area 
of, as yet, relatively undisturbed forests which should be pre- 
served in their natural state for posterity. 

To others, the area representa a bountiful supply of 
valuable resources which should be developed to the benefit of 
Albertans. : 

Some others view the Eastern Slopes in the light of 
combined benefits and hope that they can be made to yield their 
riches without prejudice to the natural state. 

Of the treasures that reside in the Eastern Slopes, 
recreation ranks high in the minds of many people and indeed, 
recreation in its many forms is now enjoyed in the Eastern Slopes 
in both winter and summer by many thousands of people each year. 
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In addition, land in the Eastern Slopes is now used or is pro- 
posed for use for such purposes as tourism, urban development, forest 
utilization, mineral resource industries, surface mining, oi] and gas 
development, underground coal mining, agriculture, watershed conser- 
vation, domestic water supplies, hydroelectric power developments, 
wildlife and fishing management, wilderness and natural areas, insti- 
turional use by charitable, religious and other groups, archaeological 
sites, research, Indian reservations and national and provincial parks. 

These various present and potential uses of resources within 
the area may either have no effect on each other, complement each other, 
conflict with each other, or relate to each other in sequential ways. 

In order to publicly explore these interests and discover the 
concerns they generate, the Environment Conservation Authority was 
requested on behalf of the Government of Alberta to hold comprehensive 
and wide-ranging hearings on Land Use and Resource Development in the 
Eastern Slopes. 

It was the objective of the hearings to enquire into all poten- 
tial uses and to formulate ways in which optimum benefits and environ- 
ment conservation could be achieved now and for the future from the 
various resources of the Eastern Slopes. 

A further objective was to consider and evaluate the views of 
the public on specific recreational and tourist development proposals 
for the area. Finally, the Authority would lay the views presented to 
it, along with its own recommendations thereon, before the Government 
of Alberta. 

For the purpose of the public hearings, the Eastern Slopes 
were divided into five spearate districts corresponding to the five 
major watershed basins and outlined by the statutory boundaries of 
the four Regional Planning Areas and Improvement District No. 14. 

The eastern boundary of the area was taken as the eastern 
edge of the foothills, prescribed by an arc lying to the west of the 
cities of Lethbridge, Ca?gary, Red Deer, Edmonton and Grande Prairie. 
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As background to the hearings, the Enviroment Conservation 
Authority released a series of 12 Information Bulletins; five of 
these pertained specifically to the separate watershed basins and 
were prepared by the individual regional planning commissions. 

Hearings were held (during June and July of 1973) in each 
of the watershed basins as well as in the five major cities. 

The present publication constitutes the Proceedings of the 
Public Hearings on Land Use and Resoyrce Development in the Eastern 
Slopes. A separate volume has been allocated for each location, and 
each volume contains a complete: transcript of all presentations heard 
at that location as well as the discussions which followed. 

In addition, a final volume contains all written submissions 
which were received prior to and following the hearings, but which 
were not presented verbally at the hearings, along with an index to 
all volumes. 
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The contribution that a public hearing can make to the advance- 
ment of any subject depends very largely on the submissions, briefs and 
presentations made to it by members of the public. 

The Environment Conservation Authority is particularly apprecia- 
tive of the efforts of the very large number of individuals, groups and 
associations that contributed both orally and in writing to its series 
of hearings on Land Use and Resource Development in the Eastern Slopes. 

For those who prepare submissions it is most desirable that they 
have ready access to relevant information on the subject. This involves 
not only compiling and presenting the information in an acceptable form, 
but also distributing it widely to the interested public. 

In this most important aspect of the work leading up to the 
public hearings the Authority received considerable assistance from the 
Regional Planning Commissions of the individual watershed basins covered 
by the hearings. 

Not only did the officers and staffs of these commissions pre- 
pare comprehensive and highly informative position statements on behalf 
of the Authority for each basin, but at each location a senior official 
of the commission presented the position statement to the Authority at 
the beginning of the hearing, and most ably responded to the detailed 
questioning which followed. 

For these invaluable services the Authority expresses its sin- 
cere thanks to the officials and staff of the Oldman River, Calgary, 

Red Deer, and Peace River Regional Planning Commissions and Improvement 
District No. 14 of the Provincial Planning Branch. 

_ Further very important information of value to those preparing 
briefs was produced by a special ad hoe committee of the Authority's 
Science Advisory Committee. For the very able discussions and recom- 
mendations on land use conflicts which they presented in Information 
Bulletin No. 12 the Authority wishes to compliment and thank the members 
of this committee. 
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In jocating, selting up and operating its extensive chain of 
information centres throughout the province the efforts of the Authority 
would have been frustrated without the willing co-operation and expert 
assistance of a number of people and organizations. 

To the Universities of Lethbridge, Calgary and Alberta, the 
Regional Planning Commissions of Oldman River, Calgary, Red Deer and 
Peace River, the Community Colleges of Lethbridge, Red Deer and Peace 
River, and the public libraries of Blairmore, Coleman, Calgary, Canmore, 
Drumheller, Edmonton, Edson, Grande Cache, Grande Prairie, Hinton, Leth- 
bridge, Lloydminster, Peace River, Red Deer, Rocky Mountain House, Wetas- 
kiwin and Whitecourt, and their staff, the Authority expresses its sin- 
cere thanks. 

The Authority also gratefully acknowledges the efforts of the 
Conservation and Utilization Committee of the Government of Alberta for 
their fine pre-hearing report, "A Choice of Land Use Alternatives", 
and the Department of Lands and Forests for their assistance in process- 
ing the many commercial proposals for tourism and recreational projects 
as well as for providing a competent addition to the Authority's observ- 
er staff for the hearings. 

Finally, to its own staff, whose unfailing support and tireless 
efforts sustained the many extended sessions of the hearings, the Author- 


ity takes pride in expressing its gratitude. 


_W.R. TROST, 
Chairman, 
Environment Conservation Authority. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Environment Conservation Authority was requested by the 
Honourable W.J. Yurko, Minister of the Environment, to hold public hear- 
ings on land use and resource development in Alberta's eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains. These hearings took place during June and July, 
1973 in Coleman, Lethbridge, Calgary, Canmore, Rocky Mountain House, 

Red Deer, Hinton, Edmonton, Grande Cache and Grande Prairie. 


PREPARATION FOR THE HEARINGS 


In order to place background information before the public, a 
series of information bulletins was published. Five of these were pre- 
pared by the relevant regional planning commissions and the Provincial 
Planning Board, and dealt specifically with their sections of the east- 
ern slopes. The additional bulletins were produced by the Authority or 
by various involved agencies. 

A very extensive mailing of this material was made to interested 
groups, organizations and individuals. As well, a system of information 
centres was established in each of the hearing locations as well as in 
other relevant locations. These centres were supplied with sets of 
background publications, as well as a reading list and bibliography on 
the hearing subject. 

Direct public contact was developed and maintained through 
Authority member visits throughout the study area and through continual 
contact with the various sections of the media. 

Advertising for the hearings took various forms. Newspapers 
contained general notices inviting participation, specific advertise- 
ments advising of local times and locations, and "legal" notices listing 
what commercial recreational proposals would be discussed at specific 
hearing locations. Radio and television were utilized in much the same 
manner to inform and invite public participation. 
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THE PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The dates and places of the hearings were as follows: 


Coleman June 11 and 12 
Lethbridge June 13 and 14 
Calgary June 18, 19 and 20 
Canmore June 22 and 23 
Rocky Mountain House June 26 

Red Deer June 28 and 29 
Hinton _ duly 3 

Edmonton July 5, 6 and 7 
Grande Cache July 10 

Grande Prairie July 12 


At each of the hearings the session was opened with introduc- 
tory remarks by the Authority. The regional planning commission, or 
the Provincial Planning Branch in the instance of Improvement District 
No. 14, was then called upon to give background to the concerns and 
problems of the area involved. 

The Authority then heard briefs or summaries presented by con- 
cerned individuals and groups. The panel, consisting of: Dr. W.R. Trost, 
Chairman; P.J. Dowling, Vice-Chairman; and J.J. Kinisky, Member; ques- 
tioned those persons submitting concerns in order to fully elucidate 
the concepts and opinions put forward by them. 

Major proposals for development in the study area were pre- 
sented following the general submissions. Here the opportunity was 
given for the developers to highlight their projects. They were then 
questioned by the Authority panel, then by interested persons in atten- 
dance at the hearing. 

The last segment of the hearing at each location was given to 
open discussion, during which a free exchange of ideas and concerns took 
place. 

A total of 308 submissions was made as well as 14 commercial 


recreational proposals. 


LAND USE 
and 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
in the 
EASTERN SLOPES 


Rie) Dlelek 
JUNE 26 


ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION 
AUTHORITY 


ALBERTA 
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W. Shaw summarized the Red Deer Regional Planning 
Commission's Position Paper presented formally in 
Rocky Mountain House. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 

In your comparison between pro-development and pro-preservation 
you show the potential for fairly large expansion of grazing land into 
the green zone. Approximately how much area does that expansion 
involve? 

MRSS AWS 

I don't have the figure at all. We drew our boundary roughly 
four to ten miles east of the green zone boundary as the eastern 
margin. The maps show that the grazing expands into the green zone 
and beyond. I couldn't give you a figure in square miles at this 
time. 

MR. KINISKY: 


Was this expansion based upon soils that had some potential for 
growing legume crops? 


MR. SHAW: 

Yes it was. 
MR. KINISKY: 

One of the major problems that arose was the fact that the 
planning commission had absolutely no control over the location of 


roads or utility corridors or anything like this. 


Are there now any major utility corridors along the Saskatchewan 
out to the park border? 


MR. SHAW: 


Not at the present time. The only one has been the powerline 
from the dam which was a new one. 


MR. KINISKY: 

How much assistance would it be to the planning commission if in 
fact they now had some real influence on where a utility corridor was 
going to be placed considering that there will probably be gas 
transmission lines, oil lines, powerlines and everything else going 
through there? 

MR. SHAW: 

I think it would be a great help if we could get together with 
the concerned industries and government departments to try to preplan 
these areas in the best pattern looking forward to related 
developments in the area if they were to come. 

MR. KINISKY: 


Did you have any input into the location of the David Thompson 
Highway especially between Rocky Mountain House and Red Deer? 


MR. SHAW: 


Not to my knowledge. 
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MR. KINISKY: 


Do you know of any other changes that are going to take place as 
far as highway location is concerned in that particular area? 


MR. SHAW: 


At the present time, no. But since we have had this area within 
our planning jurisdiction the Department of Highways forwards all 
plans for our comments. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Can you give us some idea of how many departments or government 
agencies there are that affect planning within your region and over 
which you have no control? 


MR. SHAW: 


I would say there are six to eight involved in many ways over 
which we have no control. 


MR. DOWLING: 
Can you tell us which agencies or departments these are? 
MR. SHAW: 


There are the Departments of Lands and Forests, Highways, 
Agriculture, and the Environment, local health units and things like 
this. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Do you have any influence on the decisions which these agencies 
or departments make within the planning region? 


MR. SHAW: 


If there's a major proposal for some development through one of 
these departments, they will now often ask us to comment. she aes! 
like to point out at this time that the area within the forest 
reserves is a very nebulous thing. Lands and Forests does most of the 
planning in the area, but we are planning advisors for example to ID 
No. 10. Therefore there may be some conflicts of interest. I would 
hope that as planners we're trying to reach the same objectives. But 
we may have a Slightly different point of view. Lands and Forests may 
look at it from a provincial point of view, where we would look at it 
from a regional point of view representing our Sh) member 
municipalities. 


MR. DOWLING: 
Would you advocate better communications in this regard? 


MR. SHAW: 


I certainly would, and I believe that this will come out in one 
of our submissions to be presented later today. 
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Proposal submitted to the 


Environment Conservation Authority 


by S. Davis. 
Dearniaenrs 


I am writing to you about making a park of the south part of the 
Clearwater Forest Reserve that is south of the David Thompson Highway to 
the south boundary of the Clearwater Forest Reserve. North of the south 
boundary to the Clearwater River there is a strip of land that people can't 
get to. This makes a place for the wild life. A road runs from Cork Screw 
Mountain to Nordegg. There are flats and valleys along this road. The valey 
west of Cork Screw Mountain is 24 miles long and 3 to 5 miles wide. There are 
nice meadows that would make good places for children to camp such as Scouts 
and other groups. North of this valley are big hills and soft ground. People 
won't go there. This makes another place for the wild life. North of these 
hills another road goes east to west. This road runs along a nice valley. 
This will make a place for people. North of this valley are more hills that run 
to the North Saskatchewan River. This will make another place for the wild 
life. The horses should be left. They paw the snow and the elk and deer 
eat the grass the horses leave. There are 31 creeks, 3 rivers and 3 small 
lakes. 


There are some old pack horse trails that would be good for trail 
rides. There are three roads into this: land. There could be gates on these 
roads and a small charge made for each car. The money from this would help 
pay to keep the place clean. This would stop people from shooting the wild 
life. They can't take guns past a guard. This would give some people a 
job. 


Some people say there would get to be too many elk in this place, 
I don't think this is true. The elk have not increased the way they have 
in other places. This park would make more game for the hunters outside the 
park because the wild life will have a place to increase and have their young. 
The hunters could hunt on three sides of this park. Just so much wild life 
will stay in one place. 


The people that make a living trapping on trap lines on this land 
could stay till they don't trap anymore. This way they won't lose their living. 
The guides can take their hunters to other places. There is a lot of oil 
work up there now. It doesn't bother the wild life. It soon gets used to 
the cars and the people, if they don't shoot at them. 


There could be some people with trail riding horses to rent. 
Children like to ride horses and tourists like to see them, 


There has been some land set aside for wilderness. This land is 
not good for wild life. There is not much feed, and the older people cannot 
get there to see the wild life. The Big Horn Dam will change the range. for 
the wild life. They used to come to the Ram River flats to feed in the winter. 
When the dam is full they can't come so we need a place for them on this side 
of the dam. 
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This wild life park will be good for Central Alberta. It will 
bring a lot of tourists to Central Alberta and tourists bring money. The 
tourists come to Alberta to fish and see the wild life. If there is no 
fish or wild life they will not come. 


I am 64 years old. I have lived in the mountains most of my life. 
I have seen the time come when there has to be parks for the people and the 
wild life. Some people say this park would be too big. If it was any smaller 
it would not be much good for the wild life and the people. IJ have been 
looking at different places and this will be the best wild life park in 
Canada. If we get it before the wild life is gone, this park will bring money 
to Central Alberta long after the oil is gone. It will bring money to the 
towns and the farms and ranches. Tourists like to go to these places. 
Public hearings will be held before March 13, 1973 for land use, and we 
have to send our proposal to the Director, Department of Lands and Forests, 
Natural Resources Building, Edmonton, Alberta before December 31, 1972. 
This will be made available to the public prior to the hearings so that 
briefs concerning them can be presented at hearings. We will have to work 
fast on this. There is not much time left. You can phone me at 347-0265 if 
there is something you want to know. I will do anything I can to help, 


Yours truly, 


Slim Davis 


Ros Roews oLte Oye Box 
Red Deer, Alberta. 
(Phone 347-0265) 
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APPENDIX I 
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PETITION FOR A WILDLIFE AND RECREATION PARK 


IN THE SOUTHERN PORTION OF THE CLEARWATER FOREST RESERVE ON THOSE LANDS BEING BOUNDED 
ON THE NORTH BY THE NORTH SASKATCHEWAN RIVER, ON THE EAST BY THE BOUNDARY OF THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN FOREST RESERVE, ON THE SOUTH BY THE SOUTHERN BOUNDARY OF THE CLEARWATER 
FOREST, AND ON THE WEST BY PORTIONS OF THE EAST BOUNDARIES OF THE BANFF NATIONAL 

PARK AND SIFFLEUR WILDERNESS AND PORTIONS OF THE SIFFLEUR RIVER AND NORTH SASKATCHEWAN 
RIVER, THESE LANDS BEING APPROXIMATELY FIFTY-FOUR (54) MILES EAST TO WEST BETWEEN 


RANGES 8 AND 18 WEST OF THE FIFTH 2 AND FORTY-TWO MILES SOUTH TO NORTH BETWEEN 
TOWNSHIPS 32 AND 40. 


NAME ADDRESS 


Included with Mr. Davis's written submission was the above petition 
which has been endorsed by 3,162 people. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


How do you feel about snowmobiles, four-wheel drives, motorcycles 
and that sort of thing being used in the park? 


MR. DAVIS: 


I think they would be okay on marked roads, but not all over. 


The snowmobiles are not very good for the wildlife. I wouldn't say 
they should be shut right out of there, but they should stay on marked 
roads because a snowmobile packs the snow down hard. You might not 


believe it but you can see where they went in the fall when the snow 
was not too deep and broke off the brush. 


But then I don't say shut them out. They like to go there too. 
Some of them do get kind of rough. If they get the deer or something 
out in the open they give them an awful run. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What would you think about mining activities within the park area 
you've outlined? 


MR. DAVIS: 

There's strip mining. We can't stop that. But they should not 
strip where it's going to run into your rivers because your rivers are 
Saslta Ngee Dis You can see where dirt coming down the river is making 
little islands where there were none before. It hangs up on a tree in 
the water or something and pretty soon you've got a little mud bank. 
MR. KINISKY: 

How about oil and gas exploration work and recovery? 

MR. DAVIS: 

We can't stop that either I don't think. I think it's better as 
far as the oil and gas goes to let them drill it out now and you'll be 
Eid softs them. You'i11 still have your country. It'll take a little 
repairing. They have seeded seismic lines and they get a good catch 
of grass except on the steep slopes to the south which are washed out. 
MR. KINISKY: 

Are there any grazing leases within that area now? 

MR. DAVIS: 
Yes there are. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What do you think about the grazing leases continuing if we turn 
this into a park? 


MR. DAVIS: 


They've grazed that too hard already. In 1934 we put up hay on 
those flats. Now you can't even picket a horse there, it's all brush. 
That grass can't stand continual tramping. 
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MR. KINISKY: 
So you think that grazing should be more limited in that area? 
MRAP DAVIS s 


Well it should have been limited. It's ruined the creeks. The 
cattle get in the creeks to get away from the flies and they go down 
the creek maybe a quarter of a mile before they can get out because 
the banks are too steep. They fill your creeks with mud and manure 
and it's not a good thing in that little piece of country. 


There are a lot of pieces of country where cattle could run and 
not hurt things too much if they didn't do what they did this time, 
that is, graze it too hard. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What would you think about allowing people to go into this park 
and develop hotels, motels, golf courses or things like this? 


MR. DAVIS: 


No. I don't think you should have motels or suchlike. They'll 
bring too many people and pretty soon you're going to have pollution 
in your rivers up high. Then you're beat because you can'tt clean the 
water up that well. It's going to go through that gravel into the 
river, and fast. 


MR. KINISKY: 
How do you feel about building more ordinary campgrounds? 
MR. DAVIS: 


Yes. They're going to have to have campgrounds. That's why I 
say we should get these little pumps and set our campgrounds back from 
the streams and have flush toilets. It's a lot more healthy. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Something that interests me is that you're quite prepared to see 
Mining and oil and gas exploration go on, but you don't want to have 
any hunting in the area. 


MR. DAVIS: 


No, I don't want to see it go on, but I don't think we can stop 
it. I just came in off the Blackstone last week and they're running a 
road the full length of the valley up to Smith Creek. When I was 
coming down after that rain all the water from that road was running 
really yellow. The creeks that were coming from the other side into 
the Blackstone were running murky but not yellow. It makes a 
difference. I don't like to see it, but I'm not against roads either 
because our people need these roads. They need a place to go. 


MR. DOWLING: 
There are a number of roads within the proposed park area at the 


present time. Do you see a need for further access roads for the 
public to enjoy the area? 
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MR. DAVIS: 


Not really, but there are other flats and other creeks that can 
be developed. We will eventually have more people and they're going 
to need places to go, so there would be short roads to go into these 
areas. 


As far as the hunting goes, I've got nothing against the hunters. 
But if they hunt, then people who don't hunt won't get to see the 
wildlife. I was in that country when you rode among the moose and 
they just moved off. You would never believe the number of prairie 
chickens on those flats. They never bothered to fly. They'd just 
crouch down in the grass, they weren't afraid. There are no prairie 
chickens now. Last summer I spent 42 days up there and never saw a 
mountain goat, although two weeks ago I saw seven mountain Sheep. If 
you drive along and you watch for where the wildlife has crossed the 
roads, you will see very few tracks. The wildlife would come back and 
people would have a chance to see them because they'll get gentle if 
they don't get shot at. 


It's not a big area. There are nearly enough campers in Red Deer 
to fill the whole thing up. They've got to have a place to go. But 
it's laid out so that there are places where it's hard for people to 
get to the wildlife. And there's feed there. That's the thing, 
wildlife have to have feed. They're not animals that put on fat. 
They've got to eat every day. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Besides restrictions on hunting, snowmobiles and other 
recreational vehicles, what other restrictions would be necessary to 
preserve the area as you would like to see it preserved? 


MR. DAVIS: 


1ee there's going to be fishing, cattle will have to be 
restricted. Besides, people don't like their kids playing in dirty 
water and the creeks are dirty. You used to be able to drink out of 
those creeks but you cantt any more. 


I don't know as there would be any other restrictions. I 
wouldn't want to restrict anybody except that they use marked roads 
and roads that don't run into the creeks too much. That would kind of 
clean up the water. If you take a trail bike up a steep slope you 
make a rut. When it rains that rut gets to be a ditch. Pretty soon 
you've got a washout and it's running into a creek. 


I don't want anyone to be shut out. I don't think that's right. 
People who can't afford a saddle horse can afford a trail bike. 


MR. DOWLING: 
What sort of fishing is there in the area? 


MR. DAVIS: 


There used to be a lot of grayling and trout in every creek. You 
won't see that any more. I doubt if you can find a grayling except in 
the clear water, and trout are scarce. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Is this as a result of siltation in the creek? 
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MR. DAVIS: 

Yes. The trout can't live where it's mucky. 
MR. DOWLING: 

So they might possibly return if this silt were flushed out? 
MR. DAVIS: 


It would take about three years' run-off to clean the creeks up. 
I think the fish would make it all right again. 


This isn't something new with me. I've thought about this pretty 
well all my life. In 1934 I saw that this was coming and I went into 
Edmonton and tried to talk to people. When they started cutting 
seismic lines, I tried to talk again about running them northwest so 
the sun wouldn't shine down on them. But one person alone doesn't get 
anyplace. They said at that time that there wasn't any need to 
preserve a piece of country. Now we have a lot of people and we need 
a place, a safe place. There are lots of places where you could go on 
the Blackstone but it's no country for kids because those creeks get 
rough. 

MR. DOWLING: 

You seem prepared to accept further industrial exploration in the 
area and possibly exploitation of mineral reserves. How do you think 
this is going to affect the concept of this park? 

MR. DAVIS: 

It's going to be bad for it. But I don't know how we could stop 
it because it seems that the dollar comes ahead of everything else. 
What I mean is a person can go in there, and because he's already got 
millions of dollars invested, can say he's shut everything down and 
you're not going to get the park or anything else, are you? 

DR TROST: 
How large is the area you're proposing? 
MR. DAVIS: 

It's 54 miles east to west and 42 miles south to north. 
DR. TROST: 

Is it more or less square in those dimensions? 
ARs DAVES: 

Yes. 

DR. TROST: 
That's about 2,500 square miles. 
MR. DAVIS: 


It would be something like that. I'm not any good at figures. 
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DR, TROST: 

Who do you suggest should manage the park? 
MR. DAVIS: 

That's a question I've heard talked on both ways. A lot of 
people figure it should be a provincial park. Others say it should be 
like Banff National Park. 

DR. TROST: 


When you were seeking Support for your proposal, did you also run 
into people who opposed it? 


MR. DAVIS: 

Very few, and the ones that did could not come up with any good 
reason. I like to have everybody's idea. Nobody is ever all right or 
all wrong. 


DR. TROST: 


How long have you been working to get the number of names you 
have on the petition? 


MR. DAVIS: 

It took me just about two months. I didn't work at it steady. 
DR. TROST: 

Is there support in your petition from people in Red Deer? 

MR. DAVIS: 

Oh yeh, from Red Deer and Rocky and pretty well all over. I went 
to the auction markets, to the big stores and just talked to people. 
I didn't talk anybody into anything and I had the brief so they could 
read the description. There were deScriptions on every petition right 
at the top, and I had little maps that I could show them too. 

DRE VLROS Ts 

Did anybody help you in this approach? 

MR. DAVIS: 


A school kid did but I got most of the names nyself. 


DR. TROST: 


The Alberta Wilderness Association has been proposing wilderness 
recreation parks in the eastern slopes. Are you familiar with those 
proposals? 


MR. DAVIS: 


Yes, some of it. But it seems they think people should walk in. 
That's not right. It cuts out the older people and people with 
families. They are the people who should be going. They should get 
to know these things. 
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DRe) LROSES 


Does the area you are proposing in any way overlap with areas the 
Wilderness Association is proposing for wilderness recreation? 


MR. DAVIS: 


It touches on Banff Park in one place, just for a little bit, and 
it touches on the Siffleur Wilderness for a little bit in one place. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Red Deer Regional Planning Commission, which consists of 
thirty-three (33) urban and six (6) rural municipalities, and its 
professional planning staff would like to thank the Environment 
Conservation Authority for the opportunity to express our views on 
this very important subject — the future of the Eastern Slopes of 
Alberta. 


The topic is important because the Eastern Slopes have critical 
significance for the economic, social and physical well-being of not 
only Alberta, but all Prairie Provinces and their inhabitants, today 
and in the future. In many ways the Eastern Slopes also have signifi- 


cance to all Canadians and even all North Americans. 


We have inherited the products of our ancestors. They developed 
our economy, they structured our society and they altered the environment. 
Based upon our inheritences and desires for future life, the task of 
these hearings is to determine goals, strategies and directions for 
the future of Alberta's mountains and foothills. This task has far 
reaching implications for the future's economy, society and environment, 
and consequently we are not dealing with light questions which have 
simple, ready solutions. More correctly, the problems are complex with 


intricate solutions. 


Only 100 years ago there were few non-Indian settlements in 
Alberta, Just 90 years ago the railroad and surveyors reached the 
Commission area, Prior to that the parkland was a veritable wilderness 
of short and medium grass prairie interspersed with deciduous groves and 
inhabited only by Indians and countless wildlife. As we all know, 
in 100 years this picture has changed drastically. During the same 
period the Eastern Slopes received a wide variety of interest for 
tesource exploration and exploitation, At an early stage, the federal 
government wisely protected this area from permanent settlement in the 
interest of watershed preservation, Later, the provincial government 


continued this policy.’ As a result, today the foothills and mountains, 


a ee 


i : 
In this paper the terms Eastern Slopes, foothills and Green Zone are 


synonomous. 
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although not wilderness, essentially are broad expanses of natural-like 


areas. 


Like the parkland 100 years ago, the Eastern Slopes currently 
are vulnerable to considerable change through development. Whereas 
the parkland was altered by permanent agricultural settlement, various 
pressures for temporary and permanent development from industrial, 
recreational and other endeavours are escalating in the Eastern Slopes. 
This Commission and staff firmly believe that it is necessary to examine 
the supply of resources, user demands and alternate choices for the 
future of Alberta's mountains and foothills. Moreover, we are advocates 
of public hearings where the public and its many factions have a chance 
to present its views, We therefore agree with the process that the 
Government of Alberta, through the Environment Conservation Authority, 
is taking through their series of hearings throughout Alberta on the 
Eastern Slopes. 

Notetheless, although we realize the limitations and restraints, 

we are concerned with the speed of the process, the paucity of readily 
available information and, consequently, the timing of the hearings. 
We feel that given two more years various government departments could 
have supplied better and additional information than at present. As a 
Planning Commission we would have been better prepared to present data 
and plans for our portion of the Eastern Slopes. In turn, the public 


could have made more informed submissions. 


However, the decisions have been made and the hearings are 
upon us, Many good things will come out of the hearings, but this is 
only one stage in the continuous process of planning the future of the 
Eastern Slopes. Many more steps are to come, more detail is required 
and more hearings will be necessary, We hope that these original 
hearings supply adequate groundwork on which to build these later 


stages. 
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need for a sub-reszional pla 
Commission. A third part outlines tais Commission's choice of a 
Management strategy for the foothilis and mountains, selected from 
the Conservation and Utilization Committee Task Force report entitled 
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The Resources of the Foothills: A Choice of Land Use Alternatives. 
The following part relates specific concerns held by the Commission 


regarding numerous topics, while the next part reports certain pxe- 
ferences for various portions of this Commission's Green Zone area. 
Finally, some comments which concern specific development proposals 


are advanced for the Authority's consideration. 
PROVINCIAL PLANNING 


As stated in the Provincial Setting of the Red Deer Regional 
Planning Commission, a document published and circulated by this 
Commission, this Commission believes that there is a need for a set 
of provincial policy guidelines designed to direct and influence the 
future development trends in the province. This is an essential pre- 
requisite for any meaningful study of population distribution, urban 
development, economic expansion or environment conservation for the 
province or any of its sub-regions, including the Eastern Slopes. 

It is obvious that any sub-region within the province is 
interrelated to the whole province and its numerous constituent parts. 
Any plans or decisions for one area should be based on an overall 
provincial plan and policy guidelines, which reflect the needs of the 


whole Hersey such that any action taken in one erea will benefit not 


only that area but will be for the combined good of all of Alberta. 
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In relation to this, in their "Choices" document the Conservation 
and Utilization Committee Task Force on Page 32 raise this question: 
"To what extent will the alternative development strategies clarify . 
goals of land use and resource development as compared with the other 
goals of Albertans?", This question shows that the government recognizes 
three things: (1) the need for land use and resource development goals, 
(2) that these goals should be related to economic and social goals for 
Albertans, and (3) that these should be common goals for all Albertans. 
In a sense, this is what this Commission expressed in its Provincial 
Setting study. Where is this statement of goals or, more accurately, 


when can we expect it? 


The Commission feels that we cannot stress this point too strongly, 
so we repeat — any comprehensive regional or sub-regional plan, if it 
is to be effective, requires a set of provincial development policy 
guidelines to direct its own set of goals and terms of reference within 
an accepted provincial context. In the same light, if any effective 
decisions are to be made on the Eastern Slopes, a set of provincial goals 


are required beforehand. 
SUB-REGIONAL PLANNING 


The staff of this Commission is currently completing background 
studies which will lead to the preparation of a regional plan for the 
Commission area. Ideally, upon the completion and adoption of the 
regional plan the staff would be able to undertake detailed studies, 
based upon the overall goals, objectives and plan alternative of the 
regional plan, for the various sub-regions of the Commission, one of 
which is the foothills and mountains of Improvement District No. 10. 
Considerable background research was done throughout the years by various 
government departments, and recently these studies have been summarized 
and augmented by the Foothills Resource Allocation Study. Some of this 
material was made available for these hearings, usually at a general 


level. 
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However, details are required if truly wise decisions and 
genuinely comprehensive sub-regional plans are to be formulated for 
the numerous watershed basins in the Ecstern Slopes. It is realized 
that the detail of study is endiess, but that research must end some- 
where so decisions can be made. Nonetheless, it is the feeling of 
this Commission that insufficient information is currently available 
from which to base important decisions on specific intensive develop- 
ment proposals. All too often we lack knowledge of the impact of 
extensive (non-intensive) activities in the Eastern Slopes, particularly 


on its fragile resources. 


Although not readily available in sufficient amounts, the back- 
ground information for these hearings is adequate to stimulate initial 
responses of the public's views on the future of the Eastern Slopes. 
This is the initial stage where views can be received and evaluated, 
strategies determined and goals set for the foothills, as related to 
the rest of Alberta, These can guide the formulation of outline plans 
for the numerous watershed basins, within which specific proposals for 
development, conservation and preservation can be judged more accurately 
within a sub-regional perspective, which in turn is related to the 


goals, objectives and plan for the whole Eastern Slopes and Province. 


The summary of this position paper, based on the following 
discussions, will expound in greater detail on the aspects of a sub- 


regional plan. 
CHOICE OF A STRATEGY 


In their booklet subtitled "A Choice of Land Use Alternatives" 
the Conservation and Utilization Committee Task Force usefully provide 
a choice of possible management strategies for the foothills. The five 
choices essentially range between complete preservation and complete 
development. Dependent upon the point of view, each alternative has 
merits as well as faults. None could be recommended for adoption without 


hesitation because of its tremendous implications. 
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However, as written in the bookiet, Management Strategy C most 
closely resembles the feelings and wishes of the majority of the member 
municipalities and professional planning staff of this Commission. It 
is felt that alternatives A and E are too extreme and as a result their 
faults far outweigh their merits. Strategies B and D are more realistic, 
but it is Strategy C which most closely strikes the acceptable balance 
between development and preservation, with protection from deterioration 


being the key hinge. 


At this time this Commission and staff believe, as expressed in 
Management Strategy C, it is wise to utilize the foothills for renewable 
and non-renewable resource development in an integrated manner to lessen 
conflicts among resource uses and minimize environmental deterioration. 
We believe that the land should be entirely owned by the public to allow 
the implementation of this strategy and where private interests are 
allowed, rigid restrictions would be applied to ensure that the private 
use of public lands did not conflict with the overall goals of the 
implemented detatled sub-regional plan. Nonetheless, the acceptance 
of this strategy does not preclude the need to protect certain areas 
and resources from all uses. Non-use is a valid alternative within an 
integrated mangement-use system and its need must be recognized and 


utilized where necessary from environmental preservation, 


Overall, however, this Commission believes that the most valuable 
role of the Eastern Slopes is its watershed capacity. Any integrated 
use of the foothills must not appreciably deteriorate the quality of the 
watershed, Should any use or proposed use endanger this role in any way 
and in any sub-region, then the use or possibility of that use should be 


eliminated. 


Through the recognition of this strategy choice, we realize the 
need for detailed studies and planning guidelines for the numerous land 


use zones which have varying capacities within the many ecosystems 
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of the foothills. These needs were expressed previously in our concerns 


of the need for sub-regional plans and provincial development guidelines. 
SPECIFIC TOPicS OF CONCERN 


This Commission has a number of concerns related to numerous 
topics which involve land use and resource development in the Eastern 
Slopes. The following discussions advance these concerns but in no 
way should they be construed as official Commission policies for the 
planning of our portion of the Eastern Slopes. Rather, the discussions 
forward views of major significance to the Commission's member munici= 
palities with regard to the formulation of an acceptable sub-regional 
plan. Some member municipalities may advance separate submissions, but 
this presentation represents the integrated views of the numerous member 


municipalities as a Planning Commission at this time. 


Transportation 


This Commission eagerly awaits the completion of pavement on 
the David Thompson Highway. For many years the municipalities of 
Central Alberta have pursued the construction of this route since it 
will provide another means of good access into the Mountain National 
Parks, and, as a result, provide an alternate for new recreation exper- 
iences as people journey to and from Banff, Lake Louise and Jasper, as 


well as other points in the parks. 7 


Although not within Alberta's Eastern Slopes, the Howse Pass 
is of direct concern to the topic at hand. The municipalities of 
Central Alberta firmly believe that the extension of the David Thompson 
Highway over the Howse Pass into British Columbia would be a tremendous 
economic and social benefit to Central Alberta and its inhabitants. 
Other submissions likely will emphasize this matter so this presentation 


will not labour upon it. 
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However, we are not interestec only in the primary transporta- 
sion corridors into the National Parks, since we are also concerned 
with the roads waich feed into these primary routes. Transportation 


es are definitely a mejor element in any regional plan, and the 


Gh 


rou 
Eastern Slopes are no exception. This Commission believes that the 
basic transportation framework already is present in our portion of 
the Green Zone in the form of tie Forestry Trunk Road and numerous 
forest access routes. We do not want the foothills scarred by a maze 
of roads, but at the same time we desire adequate routes of sufficient 
standards to allow the safe and efficient movement of vehicles both 
recreational and industrial, through pre-determined corridors of the 


Eastern Slopes. 


Regarding this matter, the Red Deer Regional Planning Commission 
in 1970 published a report entitled Foothills Road Study. Among other 
things, it recognized the need for a sub-regional plan prepared by an 
interdepartmental planning group. The report expressed that within 
the plan consideration must be given to the provision of uniform, all- 
weather medium speed roads for recreation use, for an industrial trunk 
road and for additional access routes into the National Parks. While 
the latter two considerations are no longer paramount, although the 
question of their need will rise again, the question of the recreation 


road is important at present. 


Although the David Thompson Highway must receive top priority, 
it is the feeling of this Commission that under an acceptable sub- 
regional plan, the Forestry Trunk Road could be straightened, up-graded 
and paved to provide a medium speed, all-weather recreation road. In 
our region this would be a major link between the Yellowhead and David 
Thompson Highways and the letter with the Canmore Corridor, It is our 
feeling that a paved road will not deteriorate the foothill environment 
any more than the existing dusty, narrow and often dangerous Forestry 


Trunk Road. 
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What is of concezn is the pressure. for development which would 
follow any up-grading of the Forestry Trunk Road, It is our opinion 
that development for any use along any recreation road (David Thorpson 
Highway, Forestzy Trunk Road) must be controlled closely according to 
the guidelines of a pre-determined sub-regional plan. Only limited 
vehicular access off these roads should be allowed in order to funnel 
vehicles along transportation corridors which would encompass planned 
service centers and formal recreation areas. Informal recreation areas 
and activities, isolated from the transportation and formal recreation 


corridors, should be reached by non-vehicular means. 


It is this Commission's feelings that limited need of railway 
facilities: is required for our portion of the foothills. In light of 
the problems of the Alberta Resources Railroad, either new forms of 


transportation or non-development may be better alternatives. 


Small, airports may be required in well distributed locations 
throughout the foothills, perhaps mostly in conjunction with larger 
recreation development, Their establishment is acceptable to this 
Commission as long as there is a proven need for the facility and their 


environmental impact is not negative, 


Forests 


It is commonly known that the forests have many alternate uses, 
some compatible and other which conflict. This Commission feels that 
lumbering is a necessary activity in the Eastern Slopes as long as 
sustained unit management principles are maintained and care is taken 
to minimize environmental degradation, such as stream sedimentation, 
from the activity. It is felt that the value of alternate uses of 
the forest should be determined prior to any commitment to the long 
term use of any portion of the forested Eastern Slopes. In any regard, 
the value of the forest as an important watershed element must be 
recognized at all times as a primary consideration. Consequently, 


ample protection from disaster should be assured for our forests. 
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There have been questions concerning the need for a pulp mill 
in the Commission's portion of che Green Zone, Although supply and 
demand) will likely ciectate the fine! solution, it is this Commission's 
foe: Se inadecuate timd resour SE fs! heel mrang 
feéiing that inadequate timoer resources exist in the Clearwater en 
northern Bow Forests to support both sawtimber and pulp industries 
without one industry or the forest being. detrimentally affected. How- 
ever, we would like to see more e=ficient use of our forests through 


the utilization of smaller timber stock by new machinery and plants. 
Water 


As expressed previously, the prime role of the Eastern Slopes 
should be its function as a watershed for the Canadian prairies. This, 
also, cannot be overemphasized. Any use and future use of the Eastern 
Slopes should not be to the detriment, neither short-term nor long-term 
of the watershed capacity of this area, Although not an active use, 
like the exploitation of oil, gas and coal resources, this is a very 
valid use for the foothills and one which is compatible with other uses 
such as natural wildlife habitats and many forms of recreation. Subse- 
quently, the watershed should be protected from adverse development 
wnich would increese the amount and rapidity of water run-off and 
stream sedimentation. Vegetation buffers must be preserved along all 


watercourses. 


Some portions of the watershed are less susceptible to deteriora- 
tion than others. Impact studies are needed to define required protection 
zones and allowable development zones, in light of watershed capability, 
so these are known prior to the formulation of a sub-regional plan for 


any watershed basin. 


Within this region, two major watershed basins exist - the North 
Saskatchewan and the Red Deer River basins. The flow of the former is 
highly regulated by the extant Big Horn and Brazeau Dams, which comprise 


two cf Alberta's major multiple-use water management schemes and provide 
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considerable downstream benefits for the municipalities and people 
north and east of this Commission area, The quality of the Norta 
Saskatchewan waters within our region is not suspect although some 
flood control measures are required on the Clearwater River. However, 


the situation is considerably different for the Red Deer River. 


It is widely known that this Commission and its member munici- 
palities are very concerned about the flow and quality of the Red Deer 
River. It is this Commission's view that the present unregulated state 
of this river represents a mismanagement of this very valuable resource 
and that without some form of flow regulation the full potential of 
the river basin, its municipalities and region can never be realized. 
We are aware that other rivers with similar problems exist. We further 
realize that the governments involved with these matters have many 
problems to solve with equal or greater priority. Nonetheless, we can- 
not disregard the fact that copious amounts of water, not needed at 
the time, flow past Sundre and Red Deer and through the region during 
June and July, while in mid-winter water shortages are becoming more 
evident and of greater concern. It is in this winter period when 
water qualicy, due to the lack of dissolved oxygen, is highly problem- 


atic, 


- 


As a.result, any regional plan for the Commission area and any 
sus-regional plan for the upper Red Deer River basin must consider 
alternate means to regulate the annual flow of the Red Deer River. 

z 


his Commission feels that a water management scheme is warranted 
$$ $$ 


immediately. One aiternative is a major multi-purpose scheme on the 
ee, . 
Red Deer River and/or minor integrated schemes on some of its tribu- 


taries, especially the Raven River. 


{ft is this Commission's view that water diversion schemes at 
this time and for the near future are not warranted, particularly in 
view of other water development needs. We feel that the time will 
come when thesouthern portions of the province, which are water 


resource poor, will require additional water supplies from alternate 
’ 


fea) 
wo 
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sources, most iikeiy watershed basins to their north. It is wise 

te review means to sudplement theiz wctez supply, but this region 
Zeeis that until our own water resources are properly controlled and. 
their total future demands are determined, that diversion from the 


Red Deez River basin wouid require careful consideration, 
Fish and Wildlife 


In conjunction witn detailed sub-regional studies, it would 

be necessary to improve our knowledge of the extent and numbers of our 
vegetation and wildiife resources. At present, we have some knowledge 
of these subjects, but only limited awareness of the impact of various 
degrees of human pressure on vegetation and wiidlife species and the 
interrelatedness of these impacts on various aspects of the environ- 
ment. To this end, detailed ecological studies are required to deter- 
mine the capabiiities and limitation of physiographic units, while each 
unit, or sub-system, should be related to the total foothill environ- 


ment. 


Since these resources are valuable to our foothills environ- 
ment, it is necessary that sufficient numbers of all species are 
maintained for continual propagation. In this regard, it is necessary 
to recognize key wildlife lands, such as the Ya-Ha-Tinda ranch area 
and the Upper Clearwater River Valley, and prime sport fish streams, 
such as the Nordegg River. Wherever possible, these areas must be 
preserved, as should all fragile biotic units. Furthermore, endangered 
wildlife and plant species should be identified and strictly protected. 
This Commission feels that cattle grazing is a viable use in the 
foothills as long as good management principles are followed and 


prime winter range land is not adversely affected. 


Non-renewable Resource Development 


! 
It is known that a wealth of non-renewable resources, including 
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coal, natural gas, petroleum, sand and gravel, exists within tne 

Eastern Slopes. Within this region coal resources were exploited long 

ago, although now no longer, while the potential for oil and, particularly, 
matural gas has just been realized, Utilized now for road construction 
and maintenance, the demand for gravel would multiply if large scale 
commercial operations and supporting transportation corridors are allowed 


in the foothills. 


This -Commission has no objection to the utilization of these 
resources, if allowed only in specified places and by réstricted methods. 
Firstly, utilization connotes development, which by our definition includes 
exploration, exploitation and reclamation. All three are integral parts 
of development and it is this Commission's view that all must contribute 
to the total costs of development and the product; if development is to 
occur then all stages must be adequately planned and should adhere to 
strict rules of environmental conservation. The developers and, in turn, 
the users must be willing to pay for the full cost of development. The 
key question is: “how strict should the regulations for environment 
conservation be?" This should be determined by detailed environmental 
studies and by the public's attitudes. Concerning the Latter, the recent 
hearings by the Authority on surface mining adequately revealed the 
public's views, Generally, they felt that in the past industry (although 
not to say the public also) for the most part disregarded the quality 
of the environment in the creation of their strip mines, seismic lines, 
exploration roads, well sites, gravel pits and other facets of resource 
development, albeit valuable to this province's economy. 

As expressed in the previous hearings, this Commission believes 
that development must include reclamation and/or restoration. If 
Albertans' desire development, then their markets and developers must 
be prepared, or more correct - directed, to support all costs of devel- 
opment. The maintenance of environmental quality must be the primary 
justification, not economic returns, This is true for all development 


and not only non-renewable resource utilization. 
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Cil and gas exyloravcion end exploication already has spread 
into the Rocky Mountain Forest Reserve wnile the threat of renewed 
coal activity, through surface siniuzg operations like those in the 
Crowsnest Pass, comes closer to actuality every year. There are some 
members within our Commission who want no development whatsoever in 
the foothills. To them, strip mines, seismic lines and the Like are 
scourges to our watershed and they want no part of them, Certainly, 
no member c= our Commission or staff desires development which will be 
to the detriment of acceptable environmental quality, particularly 
that of the watershed. Again, however, what is acceptable and where 


is the proper balance? 


Nevertheless, while we do have our general doubts, we are 
opposed definitely to certain aspects of non-renewable resource develop- 
ment. The universal spread of duplicated seismic lines throughout the 
forest is not warranted. Certain methods of coal exploration, such as 
bulldozing trenches, are not justified. The inadequate reclamation of 
strip mines and sand and gravel pits through improper planning, in- 
adequate controls and, plainly, not caring is a blatant form of 
disregard for our enviconment. Poorly planned and constructed explora- 


tion roads are equai offenders. 


Basically, we need strict controls and equally strict enforce- 
ment for all stages of development. Detailed studies can tell us where 
non-renewable resource development is acceptable, but controls and 
regulation are required.to assure the continued performance of accept- 
able operations, Likewise, detailed studies can tell us where develop- 
ment is not acceptable and must be banned, This Commission believes 
that these areas include Wilderness Areas, buffer lands along the National 
Park boundary and certain zones with unique environmental potential such 


as certain river valleys or even smaller ecological units. 


Many of the required controls did not exist in the past, although 


the quality of regulations hceve been improved recently. Often however, 
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where regulations are sufficient, enforcement is lax, at times 
because insufficient manpower is available to resource managers to 
check and control the extensive and numerous resource development 
ectivities. This is not to say that in all cases are develoders 
raping the environment or all management controls are inadequate, 
because we know that good, wise development has occurred. But we 
also know that poor development, from an environmental point of view, 
has happened too often. Without the sincerety of resource developers 
for environmental planning and protection and without adequate 
government controls and enforcement, this Commission doubts the 
wisdom of the westward expansion in this region of oil and natural 
gas production, but especially coal development through surface 


mining. 
Recreation 


More and more, North American society is turning towards rec- 
reation activities to fill their non-work or non-school hours. Greater 
leisure time and disposable income has allowed a greater portion of 
the population to travel from home into rural and wild settings to 
enjoy passive and active recreation pursuits. The boom in the 
recreation vehicle and equipment industries provides witness to this 
trend. In the Eastern Slopes, the rapid increase in the numbers 
and diversity of recreators is a consequence of the trend. 

The whole Eastern Slopes has tremendous potential as a vast 
recreation playground. At least in our portion of the foothills, this 
Commission would iike to see this potential realized to its fullest 
extent according to the environment's ability to sustain recreation 
activities without its own deterioration. To this end, this Commission 
believes that detailed resource studies are required to determine the 
recreation capability of each unit of land in the Eastern Slopes, and 
that the capability must be weighed against the capabilities of other 
resource uses, including the need for non-use. With the knowledge of 


the total supply and capabilities of resources, projected demands and 


tern of 
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This Commission believes that recreation lends can be set aside 
in the Eastern Slopes. With adecuete studies anc background information, 
zones or corridors of primary recreation lands could be determined, these 


most often corresponding to recrection roads where intensive recreation 


activities would be pzeferred. Subordinate recreation lands for exten- 
Sive activities could also be isolated where recreation, as a secondary 
or even tertiary order use, would be compatible with preferred resource 
uses, such as ungulate production or lumbering. This Commission believes 
that within these recreation corridors a range of recreation facilities 
and areas should be provided so there is a choice of activities for 


everyone, 


Certainly, more public and private development on leasec land 
is needed to fulfill recreation demands. Any development should be 
Wisely planned’ according to predetermined orinciples and standards, 
while their location should be specified by the sub-regional plan 
according to their role and function. This Commission envisions the 
need for a planned pattern of townsites and recreation service centres 
throughout the foothills where basic and emergency services would be 
available to recreators within ea maximum time-distance, but also where 
the unnecessary duplication of services or an over-concentration of 
development would be avoided. The exclusion of new service centres 
from the National Parks almost forces this need within the Eastern 
Slopes, while limiting the growth of Banff and Jasper would increase 


the need. 


Recreation resorts and facilities should aiso be provided accord- 
ing to demand and environmental capability. As a part of this, the role 
or need of summer resorts, cottage suddivisions and country residences 
should be determined within any sub-regional plan. This Commission views 
these uses with mixed emotions. We realize thct people want them, yet 
if allowed as demanded they would proliferate throughout many portions of 


the Eastern Slopes, often to the detriment of aesthetic qualities and 
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resource capabilities, Perhansi, cextain cestricted zones could be 
developed througn private canital for these uses on lands leased from 
the Government on the terms that snort-term leases or remtais of any 
residence is mandatory such that large numbers of people can utilize 


these facilities over a period of years. 
Parks 


Parks are an extremely important class of recreation facility. 
In non-urban areas, they have many forms including campgrounds, munici- 
pal parks, provincial parks, wilderness areas and so on, each with 
various roles, uses and faciiities. in Alberta, formal parks are 
undersupplied as is evident in the overuse and spoliation of numerous 
parks having campground facilities. This Commission feels that this 
situation should be remedied through the creation of new parks by both 


public and private funds. 


. 


‘Many of the new parks could be created in the Eastern Slopes, 

~and a*substantial proportion of these in this Commission's foothills 
zone. | We lie between Edmonton and Calgary, between Canada's two major 
transportation corridors and adjacent to the National Parks. In the 
David Thexpson Highway, a new all-weather route to the National Parks 
will be available to Alberta's substantial provincial and tourist 
populations. This region is very interested in capitalizing upon this 
potential through the establishment of required recreation developments, 
including parks. However, we do not want indiscriminate development, 
nor do we desire overdevelopment to the detriment of our environment. 
Nor do we want to see excessive concentrations of development in the 
Crowsnest, Canmore and Yellowhead corridors and Peace River block. 

We prefer each area to receive its fair share according to demand and 
environmentai capability in relation to overall provincial development 


policies and guidelines. 


in specific relation to parks, we believe that more parks and 


more types are neeced. Studies would be req: ired to determine the 


' 
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exéct meed e-u variety, Ut at this time two required cypes do not 
exist - river parks and interpretive gorks, Numerous rivers have 
tremendous potential as river parks because their entixe lensth, in 
a protectec linear system, would have unique total potential as 
natural recreation zones. In this Commission, for example, the 
North Saskatchewan River has historical significance while the Ram 
and North Ram Rivers have considerable amounts of topographic varia- 
tion. interpretive parks, where nature trails develcned for the 
purpose of education of the environment's many facets, deserve rec- 
ognition. As non-intensive use parks, in this region they couid 
focus on wildlife habitats, watershed conditions, fragile vegetative 
systems, glaciai environments, archeological and historical sites, 
among others for topics‘of study. This Commission feels that in the 
future the Provincial Government should make a concerted effort to 


+ 


provide these types of pazks for the public's use and enjoyment. 


Wilderness areas are a difficult question. Immediately to 
our west lies a chain of essentially undisturbed wilderness in the 
form of dowtanas of square miles of Mountain National Parks. How 
much wilderness do we need? How much should Alberta supply in 


addition to the National Parks? 


Essentialiy wilderness areas preclude vehicular eccess and 
resource development, other than passive enjoyment. Within the province's 
Eastern Slopes, various portions deserve wilderness status for numerous 
reasons, including the protection of fragile watershed lands, the preser- 
vation of natural habitats of endangered species and the conservation of 
uniqte topographic or biotic features. Other ereas can support resource 
development without truly detrimentally affecting the environment. It 
is this Commission's view that tnese areas must be determined by comp- 
rehensive resource studies, considerabie soul searching, then the 
adoption and observance of a sub-regional pian which, among other things, 


recognizes tne need of certain wilderness areas. 
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In our sexection of a preferrea management strategy, namely 


ey C, this Commission publicizes, ics beLief® that ail, iand withir 


Chman ts 
ecreccsy 


the Green Zone should be publiceily owned. Within this region this 


I 
is nearly the case except for scatterea private ownerships in the 


ay 


eastern segments of the nou-Forest Reserve portion of the Green Zone. 
\ 

In the past the Green Zone boundary was allowed to erode 
westward, such that permanent settlement was permitted into marginal 
ble lands in the forested high plains. This Commission believes 
that by public hearing the roles and extent of the Green Zone should 
be determined once and for all. Until then, a clear statement of 
government policy om the status of the Green Zone is required, and 
the various government departments should follow that policy. It is 
this Commission's belief that the Green Zone boundary should be re- 


ret 


located such that no private lands are held within the Zone. However, 
. 

present Green Zone lands which are now privately owned, yet properly 

should remain within the Green Zone, should be repurchased by the 


Province for Crown Land, 


Consequently, this Commission does not believe in the subdivision 
of Green Zone lands for private ownership, although various leases for 
alternate development purposes must be available to developers. These 
leases should be fair and equitable to both parties, but subject to 
government review anc cancellation according to economic, social and 
environmental considerations, Where possible, this should also be 
applicable to existing long term Government committments to substantial 


proportions of the Eastern Siopes. 
Administration 


As outlined above, the problems of adequate resource development 
control, including land use, are many. There are a multitude of factors 
to be considered based on a variety of economic, social and environmental 


concerns. Any approach to find the solutions must be complex, because 
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aroblems anc conceras are cemplex, However, these hearings on the 


Eastern Slopes and its background studies are a good start. 


4 


s this Commission's view that constant and extensive co- 


i 
8, 


ce 


ordination is required. This includes co-ordination among government 
departments and agencies, regional pianning commissions, municipalities, 
private developers, pudiic groups and individuals. Most of all, there 
Must De an integration of policies and actions. This Commission feels 


tuat this cen best be acnieved througa the adoption of a close facsimile 


S 
to Management Strategy C by all parties involved. In addition, we should 
york ciosely with federal personnel involved with National Parks planning 
and management. These same views were expressed in 1970 when this 

Commission produced its Foothilis Road Study. This Commission could act 
as the co-ordinating agency through its adoption of a regional plan for 


the Commission area, including Improvment District #10. 
SUB-REGIONAL, PREFERENCES 


Within our portion of the Eastern Slopes, this Commission contains 
two primary watershed basins - the North Saskatchewan and Red Deer River 
basins. Each of these contain tributary or subordinate watersheds which 
individually have preferred uses because of their combination of physical 
characteristics and resources. Some already have specific designations, 
such as the Siffleur River basin which is contained in the Siffleur 
Wilderness while the lower Brazeau is committed to water development. 
Other possible use preferences do exist for other basins. The following 
short discussions relate this Commission's preliminary preferences for 
various areas. These preferences are not plans, only leads for future 


studies, 


In meny ways, this Commission's preferences resemble Figures 6 
and 8, respectively entitled Preferred Resource Group and Pro-Preservation, 
in Information Bulletin No. 7, which this Commission's staff prepared for 
the Authority, In a general way, Figure 6 depicts the primary resource 
potential of each unit of land as interpreted by the Foothills Resource 


Allocation Study. This Commission believes chat genuine attempts 


through lane use aad resource pl.nmcing saou.7 Se made to see laze 
primary use potenticl, but furenermere’ thet integrated mul tipie) tse 
planning can optimize lance use benefits and minimize costs. née= 
integrated multiple use planning a future land use patter: simiiar 

to Figure 8 could evolve to utilize the preferred use pettern es shown 
on Figure 6, but also integrating a combination of harmonious uses, 


wnere possible, into the preferred use zone. 


From a prefatory analysis of this Commission's Eastern Slopes, 
Figure 8represents many of this Commission's views concerning a future 
land use pattern for this sub-region. The mep reflects the related 
discussion on pro-preservation within the text of Information Bulletin 
No. 7, while the contents of this position paper expand upon ana 
sometimes alter the discussion views expressed on Page 19 of the 
Bulletin. In correspondence to this Commission's beliefs, certain 
details in Figure 8 would be changed within any plan. For example, 
a few more towns (service centers) end resorts could be developed 

° 

while additional commercial recreation zones aiong transportation 
corridors would be acceptable to this Commission. However, certain 
details displayed in Figure 8, not now in existence, are recommended 
by the Commission. These include the :creation of non-vehicular access 
Wilderness Parks along the National Park boundary and the origination 


of river parks, for example along the Ram and Blackstone Rivers. 


The concluding remarks of this position paper will summarize 
in greater detail the desired elements’ of any sub-regional plan for 
this Commission's portion of the Eastern Slopes. 


SPECIFIC PROPOSALS 


D | 3 o% 7 _ a : ge ss eh 7 
To date, a totai of eighteen development proposals for parts 


of the North Saskatchewan an 


d River watersheds have been 
advanced to the Environment Conservation Authority. Four of these are 
deemed major proposals, A fitch, a non-commercial proposal for a large 


park surrounding tne Clearwater watershed, is the most extensive proposal. 
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OUST COmuenes more Droperiy should come after a sincere development 
apsiicccion has been submitted to the appropriate authority. Like the 
provincial government, we would like to hear the public's philosophy 
astern Slopes before we make detailed comments on any proposal. 
Cuiy in this way cen our comments engrain the aspirations of municipal 
fernments i ib 


Governments ana ene pu 


Wee, 
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CONCLUSION: NEED FOR A SUB-REGIONAL PLAN 


Tais position paper has touched upon many subjects. Admittedly, 
in certain areas it is non-committal, but in other areas it expresses 
definite views and advances explicit recommendations. As a way to 
summarize our thoughts, these concluding remarks review our prime concern - 


the need for a sub-regional plan, and related considerations. 


There should be a set of provincial policies to guide economic 
growth, by industry and region, and population distribution. Only in 
chis way could a set of required goals and objectives for the Eastern 
Slopes, wnich reflect the desired roles of the foothills and mountains 
£ 


gral part of Alberta, be drafted to guide land use and resource 


Gevelopment in this portion of our province. 


cbjectives for the Eastern Slopes, and its numerous watershed basins, 
detailed studies are required to provide essential background informa- 
tion. The total supply and capability of resources for the entire 
focthilis system should be known, as should the future demands for 


these resources. Ia general, according to capability, the preferred 


basins should be determined to 
ional studies. These studies, based on ecological 
Unies, must) ineiude the ability of each unit to supp 


fo) 
uses. The capability of resources and the ability of the environment 


in Land use and resource utilization planning. On this basis, lana 
use zones to guide primary and compatible subordinate uses could be 
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Getermined for each watershed and its integral units. 


This Commission and staff is working on the formulation of a 

ioral plan. As a guide to our work, we have drafted a preliminary 
set of goals and objectives which are related as equally to our Eastern 
Slopes sub-region as they are to our total region. These are appended 
to this position paper for the Authority's information. In pursuit 
oi these goals and objectives, it is envisioned that the regional plan 
and subsequent sub-regional plan, based on interdepartmental and 
governmental co-operation, would isolate land capability zones having 
primary uses and compatible subordinate uses. Of course, roles, policies 


and standards would be recommended as an inéegral part of this work. 


This Commission believes that any sub-regional plan should be 
based on a slightly altered Management Strategy C, which pursues inte- 
grated resource management. We recognize the existence of numerous 
sub-units each with varying capabilities for resource use. Overall, 
however, we firmly believe that the prime role of the Eastern Slopes 
is a watershed for the Prairie Provinces. Any uses should not detri- 
menccliy affect this role. Secondarily,. in an integrated, compatible 
manner the considerable potential of the foothills and mountains for 
recreation enjoyment and biotic preservation (vegetation, wildlife, 
fish) should be realized. As a part of this, recreation corridors 
could be recognized throughout the foothills. Thirdly, where compatible 
anc/or necessary, renewable aad non-renewable resource development could 
cccur under strict regulation to achieve high standards of environmental 
consctvation and preservation, and where it would not detrimentally 
; 


hed conditions, recreation potential and biotic preservation. 


aiiect waters 


scosdanee Ween tnerebove List Gf priierities, or as amended 


lission would pursue the formulation 
an tom our portion of the Eastern Slopes, 


S0vernment departments. The feelings 


es expressec in the ibody'of the position paper in respect 

to transportation, forests, vegetation, wildlife, mineral fuels, 
Seczeation, parks, Land titles aad administration, would have to ‘be 
examanec pucsuant co tne public's wants and, hopefully, the 

Re ee ee ier! EE eee & Fiat ine Bisin G 4 ae ah " 
rrovineial Government's forthcoming policy directions.for the Eastern 
Siczes. ‘Tne process is a long one due to the complexity and 
importance of the probiem. We truly hope that these hearings, 
as an initial stage to this process, are successful and that our 
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Drescntation contributes to the understanding of the process and 


its many cetailed considerations. 


Uniike the Crowsnest Pass,the Canmore Corridor and the 
Yellowhead pass areas, this Commission's portion of the Eastern 
Siopes today is nearly unaffected by commercial development. 
Admittedly, resource development and recreation activities are 
widely pursued in our region's portion, but in comparison to the 

other zones extensive, basically unaffected natural-like areas 

still exist. This situation gives the Commission and the 
Covernment an opportunity to wisely preplan needed commercial, 
recreation-oriented development without the plans being distorted 
by extensive distributions of existing facilities. It is 
envisioned that a recreation-transportation corridor concept 
would be the most suitable. Outside these corridors, minimum 
access areas could be zoned to preserve natural-like environ- 
ments, although primary resource development would be allowed 
in these areas under the strict enforcement of high environmental 
standards, Above all, sound watershed conditions must be 


maintained. 


ain, we thank the Authority for the opportunity to 
exdress out views. if we can be of any further assistance in this 
important matter, which directly involves our region's future and 


well-beiaz, please do not hesitate to contact us. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


We're quite familiar with the work the Red Deer Regional Planning 
Commission has done and we think it's first-class, but are you also 
able to implement good planning? 


MR. CUNDY: 


No. We have no authority really. The only way a regional 
planning commission can implement planning is by the preparation of a 
regional plan which must be approved by two-thirds of the 
municipalities concerned. Once the plan is approved and endorsed by 
the commission, the member municipalities in question must then carry 
out their sections of the plan. I think you can see, given 39 
municipalities with 1 plan, that hoping all 39 will agree with the 
document and implement it is a very difficult task. 


The regional planning commissions have no means of raising funds 
to carry out concepts, and no means of enforcing their plans except 
through the municipalities. You're really starting out with your 
hands tied behind your back. 

DR. TROST: 

Your principal control role then is in subdivisions? 
MR. CUNDY: 

Yes. 


DR. TROST: 


What happens within the subdivision after it is approved is not 
in your sphere of influence? 


MR. CUNDY: 


No, the actual development and use of the land is under the 
control of the municipality. We do hope that the municipalities will 
ask the staff of the regional planning commission for advice on how a 
particular land use should be carried out. But this is voluntary on 
the part of the municipality. The municipality need not request it 
and can proceed on its own. 


DR. TROST: 


Now in a case that is within the limits of a town, I suppose then 
that it's the town council. 


MR. CUNDY: 


In a fCural municipality it's the rural council, and in an urban 
municipality it's the urban council. In ID No. 10, it is the Advisory 
Committee to the Minister of Municipal Affairs. Where you have Crown 
eae the government agencies play a predominant role in what can take 
place. 


DR. TROST: 


What is your role in respect of land which is still in the 
Ownership of the Crown? 
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MR. CUNDY: 


It is basically an advisory capacity to the municipality, ID No. 
10 in the east country for example, which may or may not accept our 
advice in considering a matter. That's basically our role. We do not 
have a regional plan in central Alberta therefore the commission as a 
commission has no say whatsoever. 


DR. TROST: 


And since there isn't subdivision, or if there were subdivision 
of Crown land, that isn't under your auspice? 


MR. CUNDY: 


Other than giving advice to the municipality if they request it, 
no. 


DR. TROST: 
Is the resource committee of which you speak established yet? 
MR. CUNDY: 


No, one of the problems we've had in this resource committee is 
basically who to put on it. Let me give you an example. It is quite 
possible to take a man at a regional level from department X and put 
him on the committee. Our role as a commission is to try to project 
and be in the position to provide our municipalities with leadership 
and guidance to make wise decisions on roads, schools, parks, 
environmental matters, pollution and things of this nature. The big 
problem is that you then require an individual from the government 
agency who really knows what the government's policies are and can 
give this leadership at the local level. 


In many cases we find that the people at the regional level are 
not necessarily aware of what the policies of the department are, let 
alone what the policies of the minister of that particular department 
or of the government may be. Not only that, they are also charged 
with the day to day administration of that department at the local 
Level woo Leis very dr riicult. 


We have talked over a period of four or five years to get this 
committee going. We had it going once in a very indirect form in 
conjunction with our Foothills Study which came about when the gas 
companies proposed plants in the western part of the province. We 
were very concerned about the helter-skelter method of road 
construction. We brought in all the government departments, met with 
the gaS companies and made the beginnings of a Foothills Resources 
Study. 


It was the first time we were able to bring all the government 
agencies together, but we found an overwhelming response. Ande: i 
may Say so, we found an overwhelming response from the gas companies 
involved. They were very pleased to have the opportunity to sit down 
and talk to _ people. We were instrumental in encouraging one gas 
company to actually change the alignment of its road to fall in with a 
long-range resource road in the west country to be of use not only to 
the gas company itself, but to the citizens of Alberta. That's a very 
elementary example, but it's the type of thing we're really shooting 
for. 


If we can encourage the Provincial Planning Board to be very 
concerned about this, plus yourselves to encourage provincial 
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policies, and get the structure I have suggested > and I'm not 
suggesting that there aren't some flaws in it - then I think the 
commissions could really play the role of a coordinating agency. 
That, I think, is really their function. It's not our intention to 
establish an expert from our staff who could perform all the functions 


that are being done by the government departments. They have good 
expertise. What we really must do at the regional level is 
coordinate. 


DR. TROST: 


In your suggestion, would the composition of the Provincial 
Planning Board be changed to reflect its provincial coordinating 
responsibility between departments? 


MR. CUNDY: 


Yes. At the present time, the Provincial Planning Board is 
composed of senior civil servants from the majority of provincial 
departments or branches who are performing that function on a part- 
time basis. That Board right now is intended to coordinate the 
functions of commissions. [TtPis not’ inva =posittonsto cdostnas. 
Basically it controls the functions through budgets. Secondly, that 
same Board runs around the province and acts as an appeal agency 
against the commission's decision on subdivision applications. ibe 
you're going to make this a full-time Board it will be necessary 
either to have the appointment of these individuals made permanent or 
to look at the makeup of this Board in order to have the expertise 
necessary to achieve the function which it is required to perform. 


DR. TROST: 


What about the powers of the Provincial Planning Board and of the 
regional planning commissions in your scheme? 


MR. CUNDY: 


Any increase in the power of the commission should come about as 
a result of an increase of responsibility to the elected people on the 
commission. 


I strongly believe that it's going to be very difficult to have 
effective regional planning without some regional council approach. 
This is my own personal view. I'm not representing the view of the 
commission on this. We'tre reaching the point in our society where 
it's getting so complex that each municipal council finds it very 
difficult to find solutions to its problems within its own context. 
It must go oyt and talk to other councils. 


Certain areas can be regionalized. For example, they're talking 
about regional recreation boards. They're talking about the 
possibility of a new regional commission related to the eastern 
Slopes. I think this in itself is an important issue and one which 
the commissions can develop. By giving the regional council approach 
precedence, emphasis could be laid on establishing priorities for the 
development of the region. Each municipality could support these 
through its capital works program, be it on a five or a seven year 
basis, related to the regional council approach. 


I think the Provincial Planning Board's role is the coordination 
of government departments. I think this is necessary. It would be 
the technical or advisory arm of the cabinet itself in carrying out 
the government's policies. It would have to be a fairly effective 
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agency with some far-reaching powers in order to achieve common goals 
and objectives on a provincial basis. 


DR hROS Lh: 


The province has strong geographical zones in it and of course 
the eastern slopes is one of them. Do you feel that there should be a 
regionalization on geographic lines? 


MR. CUNDY: 


Ee dor note tecls that "that "vould "be w*thesvonly factor tobe 
considered. I do agree though that the boundaries of regional 
planning commissions as they exist today do need to be re-examined. I 
think they were established basically on trading patterns. 


I think within the Province of Alberta we have maybe seven, eight 
or nine regions, The regional program that would be developed in each 
area would be designed to overcome disparities. The particular 
solutions and policies that may be applicable in Peace River or down 
in the Oldman Regional Planning Commission area may not be applicable 
to the central area. The philosophy should be flexible so that we 
would be able to present our objectives and goals to the government in 
Such a way that they could see that what we're trying to do in central 
Alberta as elected people is to help ourselves. 


DR. TROST: 


So even though there may be regional guidelines laid down, they 
could be executed by agencies that weren't necessarily divided up to 
correspond with those geographical areas? 


MR. CUNDY: 


Right. In our own commission area we have a subregion in the 
west, a subregion in the central corridor and a subregion in the east. 
We have three subregional areas within our regional plan, and our 
regional plan is going to have to reflect the program that will help 
the east, the middle and the west. 


DR. TROST: 


The regional planning commissions are basically a layer of 
government between the municipal and provincial levels. If we're 
thinking of the Provincial Planning Board related to the planning 
commissions and of regionalizing it, we're thinking of big chunks like 
the eastern slopes. But if we're thinking of a subregion within the 
regional planning commission then we're thinking of relationships 
between the planning commission and smaller groups of municipalities. 
How do you see that going forward? There are some planning 
commissions that have quite distinct subregions with very highly 
structured local problems that sometimes stand waiting for solutions. 
It may be because of administrative reasons, but they're rather lost 
within the whole planning commission area. How would you tackle this? 


MR. CUNDY: 


Let's take our own commission area. What would be the role for 
example of the Town of Rocky Mountain House? Its role would be 
different perhaps than that of the City of Red Deer, and the role of 
Stettler would be different again. 


at think a regional planning commission through proper 
coordination can develop programs based upon subregional plans and on 
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the total regional concept that would keep the subregions viable and 
ensure that the total regional objectives are being developed as well. 
All of this can be carried out within the framework of your provincial 
policies. 


MR. DOWLING: 


I have a question concerning the possibility of a new planning 
commission for the eastern slopes. Should this be created? Party sot 
the area of course is already covered by a number of other planning 
commissions, and my interest here is whether a new planning commission 
for the eastern slopes would exclude existing planning commissions, or 
whether it would be necessary to re-examine all the planning 
commission boundaries within the province before such a commission was 
set up. 


MR. CUNDY: 


I would question the wisdom of having another commission. I 
think the suggestion comes as a result of frustration. The regional 
planning commissions existed in name only up until about 1963 or 1964. 
They have not really been able to do the work that they should be 
doing. 


If we establish a regional commission for the eastern slopes 
which is composed of 75 per cent to 95 per cent Crown land, where is 
there really a problem? I think this can be related to water basins 
and can be tied into the regional plans just as effectively because 
we're going to require the expertise from these government departments 
as a resource base on our commissions anyway. I think that there's no 
need for another regional planning commission. I think it can be 
handled very effectively the way it's now structured. There may be 
the need for some close coordination between the regional planning 
commissions in the eastern slopes area, but this could be brought 
about by the Provincial Planning Board which as I suggest would be a 
coordinating agency under this new structure. It would coordinate 
commissions plus government departments. 


I hate to see new authorities being established if existing ones 
can be used. J 
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The overall goais for the Red Deer Regional Planning Commission 


area should be both comprehensive and basic, Therefore, they are: 


(1) To preserve and enhance the attractive features of the region; 
(2) To provide a viable range of choices for alternate life elements 
(e.g. places of work, residential locations, recreation activities) 


.for the advancement of social satisfaction for the region's inhabi- 


ct 


ants and visitors; 


= 
Lo 
a 


To provide a functional system of settlement and communities which 
encourages economic efficiency and the economic well-being of the 
people and business in the region; 

(4) To strengthen the region's position as a suitable location for 
natural and human resource development and economic expansion, 

but not to the detriment of the quality of the environment and 
life within the region. 


Objectives 


The objectives for the development of the region are related to 
he type of region and life which the residents of the region desire and 
are a consequence and the components of the overall goals stated above. 
It naturally follows, therefore, that the regional objectives must be 
related to the basic elements of the region which are its physical and 
human resources, or in other words its physical and cultural (social) 
environments. General, yet comprehensive, objectives for the region can 


be conveyed within a discussion that utilizes the following framework: 


(1) Environment - concerns the quality of the physical surroundings; 

(2) Resources - concerns the quality and quantity of the environment's 
components; __ 

(3) Pattern - distribution of objects and their roles or functions; 

(4) Economy - financial factors for regional structure according to 


needs; 
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stated below aad clarified by their 


TeLatea to the over 


ney are interrelated ia many ways as can be seen in Figuze 1, 


the major heacings under wnich the objectives are 


ciscussec, their interconnectedcaess and their relationship to the goals. 
. 


GSIZCTIVE 
be To preserve attributes or the environment. 
CRITERIA 


ie Determining and protecting the components of the environment 


& 
wnich need to be preserved (lakes, rivers, shorelines, hills, 
forested areas, game habitat 
Lie Adopting a Land use pattern which complements the environment 


and its resources, not conflicts with it; 


Ze To prevent the deterioration of the basic elements of the 
environment - its air, water and land. 
CRITERIA 


i. , Adopting pollution control measures; 


& 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES © 
GENERAL RELATIONSHIPS 


ENVIRONMENT 
RESOURCES 


i 
i 


SOCIABILITY 


ECONOMY M PATTERN 
LINKAGES 


RED DEER REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION FIGURE 1 
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Shab 6 Locactin, industry in such a manner and where environmental 
damage or deterioration would be minimal; 


iii. Minimizing transportation needs; 


RESOURCES 
OBJECTIVE 
ore To minimize the misuse of land. 
CRITERIA 
Lie Preventing the fragmentation of good agricultural land; 


ii. Perpetuating the agricultural use of good farm land; 
iii. Restricting non-agricuitural uses to lands of low agri- 
cultural productivity; 


iv. Preventing the under and over use of land; 


OBJECTIVE 

4. To encourage the multiple use of resources wherever possibly 
CRITERIA 

i. Developing resource management policies which allows the 


multiple use of resources; 
aps Preventing the pollution.of a resource by one use which 


restricts that resource from being utilized by other uses, 


OBJECTIVE 

De To assure the continued supply of renewable resources. 
CRITERIA : 

si ' Adopting wise resource management programs; 


Lis Eliminating the misuse and improper use of renewable resources; 
iii. Programing resource development and utilization to existing 
needs such that the rate of its use does not exceed the rate 


of its supply; 


OBJECTIVE 


6. To prevent the unnecessary depletion of non-renewable resources. 
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ie Assusing that the use of noa-renewabie resources is 
Sustified and that alternate sources or materials are not 
better suited for the requirements; 
PATTER 
OBJECTIVE 
Tie To aid the evolution of a rational, hierarchical system 
22 70L communities. 
CRITERIA 
Ali Identifying functions for communities within a regional 
system; 
Las Facilitating and encouraging a variety of community sizes 
and characteristics; J 
iii, Perpetuating communities which purposefully serve their 
functional hinterlands; 
ivchy Promoting growth in sub-regional centres; 
v. Maintaining local centres where public demand wafrants; 
OBJECTIVE 
8. To identify the roles and functions of communifies. 
CRITERIA 
is Aiding communities to understand its role within the 
regional system,and helping them plan to attain and 
maintain these roles; ; 
ele Helping urban centers plan their form through an under- 
standing of future demands on the communities through 
their roles; ‘ 
OBJECTIVE 
ae .To determine subdivision policies which help: to prevent 


the misuse of land and resources, but instead encourage 


the proper use of land. 


CREPE NGA 
i. Maintaining proper densities of rural settlement as 
land quality end agricultural economics allow ; 
dds Preserving zones for recreation, open space, wilderness, 


etc, where the environment within these zones deserves 
preservation for public enjoyment; 

‘iii. Limiting land title in watershed and wilderness areas where 
private ownership of lands would be detrimental to the 
environment; 

iv.. Assuring orderly economic development around communities 


and other pressure areas for residential subdivision; 


ECONOM 
OBJECTIVE 
10. To develop a regional structure which reflects the location 
, and space requirements of the region's economic activities. 
CRITERIA 
ie } Spreading economic activities throughout the region when 
centralization, nearness to materials, etc. is not important; 
oaks Developing a hierarchy of communities within which activities 
are ordered according to local, sub-regional or regional 
needs; 
iii. Providing a viable range of alternate locations for most 
activities; ; 
iv. Providing adequate accessibility to all parts of the region 
to allow specialization which is often required; 
OBJECTIVE 
ihe To minimize the aggregate costs of production and transpor- 
tation of goods and services throughout the region, 
CRITERTA 


De. Allowing specialization when production or services are 
of a regional nature or closely tied to a resource or 


regional facility; 
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Ue Encouraging a distribution of activéties end Faciiveres 
according to determined local, sub-regional and reg*onai 
needs; 

fii. Providing an effec..ve and economic transportation system 
which minimize aggregate time and Gistance costs; 

iv. Preventing the unnecessary duplication of goods and services 
throughout the region; 

LINKAGES 
OBJECTIVE 

ale To minimize time-distance factors (costs) for the movement 

of people, goods and services throughout the region, 
CRITERIA 

ae Having a viable range of choices for residential locations 
near to places of work; 

ii. | Locating shops, services, institutions within a system 
of hierarchical centers as per the local, sub-regional and 
regional functions of these centers; 

iii. Grouping related industries and activities; 

iv. Having a convenient and varied transportation and communica- 
tion system; 

OBJECTIVE 

ii To develop transportation and communication systems which 

allow specialization, ; 
CRITERIA 

le Locating transportation oriented activities near transpor- 
tation nodes (warehouses, trucking, etc); 

all Specializing some centers for hospital, medical, convention, 
cultural activities, etc.; 

iii. Minimizing aggregate time-distance costs; 

1 


SOCTABIL 


CLI 


CRI 


OBJ 


CRI 


DYNAMISM 


OBJ 


CRI 


ees 

ECRIVE 

14. To encourage the health, safety and social well-being 
of the region's inhabitants. 

TERIA 

ie Assuring a distribution of social services throughout 


the region which are easily accessible to the people; 

pips Developing and maintaining high standard medical and 
social services throughout the region; 

iii. Providing and maintaining an environment which encourages 
the mental, spiritual and physical well-being of the 


region's inhabitents; 


ECTIVE 

HS" To provide adequate choices for leisure time activities 
and locations, 

TERIA 

ee Assuring an ubiquitous distribution of provincial and 
Mational parks throughout the region; 

ei Preserving unique environmental features for the enjoy- 
ment of the public; 

iii. Centralizing within sub-regional centers recreation and 


sport facilities which all communities cannot provide; 


ECTIVE 
16, To develop a region which can be altered in response to 
' changes in technology, shifts in social desires and require- 
ments and economic fluctuations. 
TERIA 
Lie Providing a regional structure which is not rigid in form; 


Providing room for deviations from desired densities of 


re 
h 
a 


settlement, activities, linkages; 
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Developin 
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two Major activities (diversification) 
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a regional economy which is not dependent 


lexibility in local plans to allow response 


demands in education, leisuxe time act 


iL 


viti 
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APPENDIX B 


ENDORSEMENT LETTERS FROM 


REGIONAL MUNICIPALITIES 
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73 RED DEER < 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Box 920 


RED DEER, ALBERTA 


June 21, 1973 


Red Deer Regional Planning Commission 
4910 - 59 Street 
RED DEER, Alberta. 


Dear Sirs: 


Re: Position Paper on Land Use 
and Resource Development in 


the Eastern Slope of Rockies 


We wish to advise that County Council at 
its meeting held June 19th, endorsed the 
Position Paper which is to be presented 
by the Regional Planning Commission at 
the hearings on the Easter Slopes to be 
held in Red Deer later this month. 


Yours very truly, 


COUNTY OF RED DEER No. 23 


(pee 


eee 
Bae, ae, 
ae 
J. Ce. Masson 
Secretary-Treasurer 
JCM: rvw 
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June, 21,, 19773 


Red Deer Regional Planning Commission 
4910 - 59 Street 
Red Deer, Alberta 


Attention: Mr. W. G. A. Shaw, 
_ Associate Planner 


. 


Dear Mr. Shaw: 


Re: Position Paper on ''Land Use and Resource 


Development in the Kastern Slopes! 


This will acknowledge receipt of your position paper prepared and 
forwarded to this oifice under date of June 8, 1973. 


The Council of the County of Mountain View No. 17 wish to go on record 
as approving the paper prepared by the Red Deer Regional Planning Commission 
and wish to lend their support to same. 


I wish you every success in your presentation to the Committee regarding 
this matter and will await your advice on success of same following the 
hearings. 


Yours truly, 


inet HCE ee LLG 


F. J. Dawley, POSER 
County Commissioner .. ES ge. 
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iy 
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June 20th, 1973 


Environment Conservation Authority 
9912 -— 107th Street 

EDMONTON, Alberta 

PSK 1G5 


Dear Sir: 


Ri: - Eastern Sloves Hearing 


oo 


The Red Deer Regional Planning Commission have recently preparx 
a Position Paper on land use and resource development in the Sastern Slopes. 
This particular Position Paper has been reviewed by the Council of the City of 
Red Deer and at a meeting June 16th, 1973 passed the following resolution. 


"Council of the City of Red Deer do hereby endorse 
the position paper by the Red Deer Regional Plan- 
ning Commission dated June 7th, 1973 in regards to 
land use end resource development in the eastern 
slopes and as submitted to Council, June 18th, 1973." 


The decision of the Red Deor City Council is forwarded for you 
consideration. 


Yours truly, 


oN 


R. STOLLINGS, 
City Clerk 
RS/cl 
c.c. Red Deer Regional Planning Commissions rhe 3 


ee pe > = ee 
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HOW Nea VAN LAKE 


fre Beauty Spot of Alberta 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


PHONE 087-2141 


June 5, 1973 SYLVAN LAKE, ALBERTA 


Red Deer Regional Planning Commission 
4910 = 59th Street 

Red Deer, Alberta 

T4N 2N1L 


fitention: Mr. W.G.A. Shaw 
Associate Planner 


Dear Sir: 


Re: Public Hearings on Land Use and 
Resource Development in the Eastern Slopes 


The Council at their meeting last evening endorsed the Commission's 
submission and support regional control and limited development of 


this area. 


Yours truly, 


/ 
Mrs. Wilma F. Balfour 
Acting Municipal Secretary 


WEB: ef 


OFFICE OF THE MUNICIPAL SECRETARY i \ a | r : PHONE 227-3376 


P.O, BOX 220 
INNISFAIL - ALBERTA 
CANADA 


Tunes2Zen hh Ts7s¢ 


Mr. W.G.A. Shaw, 

Associate Planner, 

Red Deer Regional Planning Commission, 
4910-59th Street 

RED DEER, Alberta 


Bearloar.: 


Re: Commission Position Paper on Land Use and 
Resource Development in the Eastern Slopes 


We acknowledge with thanks the above described position paper. 

I wish to inform, the Council of the Town of Innisfail has passed 
a resolution supporting this paper and wish to have this letter 
included in your submission. 


Yours wery truly, 
h \ SL 
George aan 


Town Manager 


GR/jl 


a 00- i/ 
Gown of Rorky Mountain Gouse 


Office of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Telephone 845-3055 P. O. Box 903 1509 


June 22, 1973 


Red Deer Regional Planning Commission 
4910 - 59 Street 

RED DEER, Alberta 

T4N 2N1 


Attention: W.G.A. Shaw 
Associate Planner 


Re: Commission Position Paper on Land 
Use and Resources Developmemt in 


the Eastern Slopes 
Dear Sir: 


Please be advised the Council at their regular meeting 
June 19th, passed a resolution endorsing the Commission's Position 


Paper. 


Thank you, 


Yours t 


Zh fe 


Mi De ged 
Se¢retary-Treasurer 
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REFER TO FILE NO. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
DEPARTMENT OF MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 


MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS BUILDING 
ADORESS REPLY : 


THE DEPUTY MINISTER OF MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS BOO UOSODGOEL 


EOMONTON, ALBERTA 


Box 550 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Alberta 


June 21, 1973 


Red Deer Regional Planning Commission 
4910 = 59 Street 
RED DEER, Alberta 


ATTENTION: Mr, W. G. A. SHAW, Project Planner 


RE: Position Paper on Eastern Slopes 
Land Use and Resource Development 


SP F~ -~ e-em @w My we He 3@w mw MH He MH kg KH HK - 


I refer to the above and to your presentation of the Position Paper of 
the Red Deer Regional Planning Commission to the Advisory Committee for 
Improvement District #10 on June 19, 1973. 


The following is an appendix that the Advisory Committee for Improvement 
District #10 request be attached to the Position Paper for presentation. 
The Advisory Committee for Improvement District #10 unanimously accepted 
the Position Paper and through this letter endorses its entirety. A 
further recommendation to the Commission is made that all highways and 
secondary highways be banned from hunting, one mile on each side of these 
roads. The reasoning that prompts this recommendation comes from known 
facts that most hunting is done from roads. Shoul hunting be restricted, 
as indicated, the true hunter and sportsman would not be affected. It is 


LENO 
a CLEAN ae 
fee Lis. teN 2+ /f2 
UT eA 
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the opinion ot the Committee that this regulation, if accepted, should apply 
to all residents and non-residents of the Province. The restrictions, if 
imposed, would assist in wildlife conservation. Furthermore, the suggested 
areas as restricted for hunting, should be for the general use of the public 
on a controlled basis, which would adhere to a general plan which it is hoped 
would include campgrounds, hiking trails, etc. in the one mile zones. 


Respectfully submitted as an appendix to the Position Paper of the Red Deer 


Regional Planning Commission by the Advisory Committee for Improvement 
District #10. 


Yours truly, 


I. D.-Adfiinistrator and 
Recording Secretary 


/cav 
cece A. R. ISBISTER, Director 


CASTOR, ALBERTA 
toc oxo 


June 27, 1973 


Red Deer Regional Planning Commission, 
4910 - 59 Street, 
Red Deer, Alberta. 


Re: Development of Eastern Slope 


I wish to confirm receipt of the submission of the 
Red Deer Regional Planning Commission concerning land 
use and resource development in the Eastern Slopes. 


The Council wish. to commend the Commission on their 
excellent study and advise that they agree with the 
conclusions and implications of the study. Residents 

of the County of Paintearth No.18 are interested in the 
recreation aspect of an area close to them and would 
object to industrial development that would spoil rec- 
reation areas. In the future, in the event of extremely 
dry weather, the watershed ot the Red Deer River could 
be a very important factor to the County by reason of the 
“Red Deer River Diversion Scheme. 


Yours truly, 


. 


ee a 


Guy Tomilson 
Secretary-Treasurer 


ro , 

Cae / 
. any, Fe Die me oem —_— = 
OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


OFFICE 
PHONE 742-444] 
P.O. BOX 1270 
STETTLER, ALBERTA 


Red Deer Regional Planning Commission 
4910--59 Street 


Red Deer, Alberte 
jse & Resource Development 


n Slopes 


Dear Sir: 
Eester 


The Council have discussed the position paper submitted by 
the Red Deer Regional Planning Commission covering tne above men- 


Tioned program. 
A resolution was passed at the last meeting of the Counci| 

endorsing The work of your Commission in the matter and approving 

The submission as prepared and submitted. 


\ 
ruly, Bos, 


You's 

| “ 
NS} 
Lloyd/William 
Secrétary-T reasurer 


dnm 


er 700s22 | San <a 
Couniy of Ledér.ce No. 14 
OFFICE OF COUNTY COMMISSIONER 


P.O. BOX 1330 


LACOMBE - ALBERTA 
TELEPHONE 762-6601 


13 wuly, 1973 
Red Deer Rersional Planning Commission 
L910 - 59 Street 
RED DER, Alta. 
TLY QML 
Dear Sir: 


Re: Commission Position Paper on Land Use 
and Tesource Development in the Eastern Slopes 


This is to advise that the County Council at their 
regular mecting on 12 July, 1973; pessed a resolucion to sunvoort 


the above Commission Position Paper. 


ieee y mes 
Edwin E. Koberstein 

Asst. Secretary—Treasurer 
COUNTY OF LACOMBE NO. 1, 


EEX :mh 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


- 


420 SUNDRE, ALBERTA TOM 1X0 


June 28th, 1973. 


Mr. E.R. Luts, 

Secretary, 

Red Deer Regicnal Plenninz Commission, 
4910 = 59th Atreet, 

Red Deer, Alberia. 


This letter will confirm ry telephone conversation 
of June 27%th, 1973 with you, that the Council of the Town 
of Swidre support your brief on the Eastorn Slopes 
Developmen. 

Yours truly, 
"ky Ogden. * 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
AO/1e Town of Sundre. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


Have you had a chance to look at the Red Deer River Flow 
Regulation proposal? 


MR. SHAW: 
Very quickly. 
DR. TROST: 


I suppose you in the commission will have an opportunity to look 
at it in due course? 


MR. SHAW: 


Right. We've already sent a letter to personnel concerned saying 
that we'd be very willing to participate in such a study and in fact 
we would lend them office space if needed. 


DR. TROST? 


Roughly how much private land is now in the green zone area in 
this watershed basin? 


MR. SHAW: 


Along the eastern margins of the green zone, between the green 
zone and the forest reserve boundary, approximately 20 per cent. Tt 
could be lower. I'm just guessing. It's especially evident along the 
major river valleys and things like this where lands which in fact 
could be very valuable for the public are now in private holdings. 


DR. TROST: 


Your suggestion was that as time passes and the green zone is 
redefined, if there are private lands within the redefined green zone 
they may be repurchased as the opportunity presents itself? 


MR. SHAW: 
Yes, we highly recommend this. 
DR. TROST: 


What particular problems does a private holding in a green zone 
present from your point of view? 


MR. SHAW: 


Often the roads are taken care of by the Department of Highways. 
But from the ID point of view they often have to provide school 
bussing, Sewage pickup, garbage pickup and things like this, which is 
a problen. 


But we feel that it's more of a problem in the defined role of 
the green zone as a buffer area between the white zone and the forest 
reserve boundary and as an area for public use. At present, through 
the defined role as being public, there are private lands within it. 
Our commission does not’ support the subdivision of private lands 
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within the green zone at the present time because we feel it would be 
too difficult to repurchase smaller more expensive parcels in the 
future. 


DR. TROST: 


You read a letter propoSing a ban on hunting one mile on either 
side of the road. Would you make clear to me the source of that 
letter? 


MR. SHAW: 


That letter is from the ID Advisory Committee. Their idea of a 
ban one mile on either side of the road somewhat complements our idea 
that there should be recreation and transportation corridors where 
development is allowed in places where TeEvs acceptable by 
environmental standards. Hunting would not be allowed along that 
zone. Outside that zone would be a low intensity recreation activity 
zone where hiking, hunting, fishing and some resource activities are 
allowed. The third level would be the wilderness areas. That. Sia 
quick overview of a subregional plan based on our preliminary thinking 
on the area. But their thoughts correspond to ours along this line 
and they in fact endorsed our plan. 


DR. TROST: 


Is this an official position of the commission too? Have they 
adopted it in session? 


MR. SHAW: 
Concerning the hunting ban? 
DR. TROST: 
Right. 
MR. SHAW: 
Specifically no, That letter was an addendum to the commission's 


submission. But I think the commission would seriously examine the 
possibility of a hunting ban along these recreation corridors. 
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R. Marshall summarized the Can Pac Submission presented 
formally in Lethbridge. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


When wetre looking at a mine that is going to produce a million 
tons of coal a year, we not only have the mine to consider but also 
roads, railroads, power corridors and most important, settlements. 
Inevitably the establishment of a new settlement means an endless 
number of services; the utilities in the town, the education systen, 
hospitals and the social welfare structure. Who do you think should 
pay fon all that ? 


MR. MARSHALL: 


That is a dandy. You are quite right of course. Any mine ina 
semi-isolated area does require all these services. In our past 
experience, Specifically with the Fording property in British 
Columbia, we did establish a new townsite, and we absorbed the bulk of 
the cost. 


We did receive assistance from the Province of British Columbia, 
but most of the financing was through ourselves. AG Jot. of8pitiiwas 
direct. Mortgages on houses - and we're we're talking about homes 
in the $25,000 to $35,000 range = were backed by our company. 
Services other than those normally financed by government or paid 
through a service facility, such aS power which is paid for by the 
operation, are paid for by the company. 


MR. KINISKY: 
What about education and medical care? 
MR. MARSHALL: 


Education and hospitals are paid through the normal channels by 
taxation. I can only go back to using Fording aS an example. We use 
the closest local communities to our operation for schooling and also 
hospitalization. 


MR. KINISKY: 


When we look at the locations in which CanPac is holding 
development permits, some of these are not near any established 
communities at all. It's virtually impossible to go to work without 
establishing a brand new community. With this type of activity how 
many more towns like Grande Cache will we have? 


MR. MARSHALL: 


As far as CanPac is concerned I don't think we'll have any more 
Grande Caches. You"rel?right) ofs)coursemsthat geveryo) onelyof, these 
properties is semi-remote and facilities will have to he established. 
There is no question that the establishment of a community is the 
foremost problem facing a corporation when it is looking ata 
development such as a coal mine. There is no cut and dried solution 
to it. Each one has its own unique circumstances and each one has to 
be treated individually. It is because of this problem among other 
things that a corporation doesn't rush into developing any of these 
properties. 


We have properties in the eastern slopes that are sufficiently 
advanced that we could make a production decision tomorrow. But there 
are these ancillary problems that are quite formidable and require 
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considerable study, time and effort which can drag over years but 
would be vital before any decision could be made. 
MR. DOWLING: 

Regarding the Panther River property which straddles the Red Deer 
River, the brochure indicates that CanPac holds a 25 per cent interest 
in this lease of 33,000 acres. Are you in a position to tell us who 
owns the balance of the lease? 


MR. MARSHALL: 


Certainly. Pan Ocean Oils Limited has a 25 per cent interest and 
Meadowlark Farms, a subsidiary of Amex, has a 50 per cent interest. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You've had extensive exploration carried out there, so I presume 
that the coal has been proven. Is that correct? 


MR. MARSHALL: 

The coal has been sufficiently proven to indicate a substantial 
reserve. It hasn*t been proven to the extent that we would want to 
commit ourselves to a detailed mining plan or anything like that. It 
is a viable property as far as reserves and quality are concerned. 

MR. DOWLING: 
Is this suitable for underground mining? 


MR. MARSHALL: 


Essentially the reserves are underground. There is some surface 
potential but I think it is minimal. 


MR. DOWLING: 


If you were to go ahead, what would be your source of mine 
labour? 


MR. MARSHALL: 

We would have to rely pretty well on local sources. One of the 
problems facing the coal industry today is finding qualified mine 
technicians. 

MR. DOWLING: 

In view of the fact that there is little mining done in the 
immediate area I would presume that you would have to develop a 
training program for mine labour. Is that correct? 


MR. MARSHALL: 


Yes. 
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MR. DOWLING: 


Is it possible that a decision to go ahead with a mine could be 
adversely influenced by the cost of locating a townsite? 


MR. MARSHALL: 
It certainly would be a consideration, yes. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Is it part of your overall economic consideration before you make 
a decision to develop? 


MR. MARSHALL: 


Yes it is. 


705-1 
FOR THE CREATION OF A CLEARWATER PARK 


Brief presented by Eric Sundstrom 


Although I support the concept of a Clearwater Park, I attach 
far more importance to a policy of total preservation. When one con- 
siders that 100 years ago Alberta was almost complete wilderness. It 
is a truly astonishing to realize how great an area of land we have 
altered to suit whiteman's needs and desires, usually with no thought 
to the plants, animals and peoples who were the original occupants. 


I wonder if when I get to be a great-grandfather, I will be — 
able to say with a clear conscience that chopping up thousands of square 
miles or wilderness into half mile square blocks of overgrazed and 
eroded fields or mined over hills of dirt, was the wisest and most 
economical use of this land. 


We may all have our new cars and colour televisions, but even 
with the profit realized from 100% development of this area we will be 
just as discontent as we are now with our lot in life. I contend that 
we will probably be even more discontent because no longer will we 
have a place to go to escape from the noise, speed, complexities and 
anxieties of twentieth century living. 


I'm for preservation but as it says in the Red Deer Regional 
Planning Commission Paper, “it is expected that the extreme alterna- 
tives would gain little support of the decision makers. Perservation 
seems to be a bit of an impossibility since only 6% of the entire east 
slopes area remains uncommitted. The other 94% is covered in indefin- 
itely committed lands, long-term and short-term commitments related to 
renewable and non-renewable resources. The Government seems to have 
already decided upon a policy of development. The Conservation and 
Utilization Committee Task Force on the East Slopes Hearings's booklet-- 
A Choice of Land Use Alternatives--states on pg. 26, "one half of the 
foothills have been allocated through long-term commitments related to 
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non-renewable resources.", pg. 27, "Grazing lands in the Bow Crow for- 
est are almost full used.", pg. 28, "In 1973 Procter and Gamble will 
begin operation with a 750/ton/day bleached Kraft mill at Grande Prairie." 


The whole idea of these hearings seems encouraging but somewhat 
late when only 6% of the area remains open for preservation. I also 
find it hard to believe that companies such as Underwood McLellan 
would go to the expense of hiring consultants at $20,000 to $30,000 
per year for two years as well as offering the future job of hunting 
lodge manager and arranging salary and fringe benefits for their pro- 
posed development at Spray Lakes, just on a gamble that their submission 
will be accepted over any others. 


I'm for preservation although it seems to me that development 
has its foot planted firmly in the door, if not torn right off the 
hinges, I hope I am wrong on this count but I think that those of us 
here tonight making presentations on behalf of preservation will find 
in the years to come that our time here tonight and our time spent 
preparing for tonight is all a part of a government whitewash in the 
guise of citizen participation to cover up the fact that this area, 
this wilderness, these animals have already been sold out to those 
with the greater inside influence than the people of Alberta 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


You have spoken of support for Slim Davis's park. Can you tell 
me if you actually took part in the decision as to the shape and 
boundaries of the park? 


MR. SUNDSTROM: 

No, I didn't actually take part in that decision. Slim has a 
greater knowledge of the area and I didn't have the knowledge to say 
whether one boundary was better than another. The boundaries seemed 
to me to be acceptable. The area may seem large, but in comparison 
with the total area of Alberta it's very small. 

MR. DOWLING: 

Do you know why Mr. Davis chose this area as opposed to another? 
MR. SUNDSTROM: 

First, the area has remained relatively untouched. Second, it is 
a good area to combine all aspects of a park, that is allowing people 
to get into some areas while leaving others for the animals. There is 
a good balance there. 

MR. DOWLING: 


Did you yourself calculate the figure of 6 per cent uncommitted 
land in the eastern slopes? 


MR. SUNDSTROM: 
No, this figure comes out of the book titied A Choice of Land Use 


Alternatives. It says there is 6 per cent uncommitted. There is an 
extra 2 per cent that is committed to a wilderness area. 
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Red Deer, Alberta 


April 16th, 1973. 
Presented By: E.A. Johnstone 
Dr. w. Trost, Chairman : 
Environment Conservation Authority 
9912 - 107 Street, 
EDMONTON, Alberta, 


And Members of the Panel for tnis Public Hearing: 
OUR EASTERN SLOPES 


Our Guidelines for this Study 


Our province has a population of about 1,700,000 citizens, 
all ages, sizes, desires and/or ambitions for their own success 
and happiness. We all lmow we have a fine province, and we are 
very proud of its progress and the opportunities it has made 
available to us. 

What we have here in Alberta is for us to use, care for 
and develop. In that way we should arrange our plans and subseq- 
uent actions, so what we do will best serve most people and them 
most of the time, today, next year, next decade, next century and 
even beyond that. 

In that way, as we come and eventually go, it can be 
said we left, leaving behind us something that is, by history, 
better for more of our citizens than what might have occurred by 
plans of some earlier years. We should make progress as we go 
along. To do it, the desires of the individual must give way for 
what is best for the majority. Our recommendations are founded 


on these terms of reference, 


SE en ee 


We are not properly equipped to accurately estimate the 
exact size of this area from the 49th parallel of latitude to that 
point much further north on our province's west boundary when the 
eastern slope area has moved completely into the Province of 


British Columbia, 
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Therefore, in this brief we are directing our thinking and 
subsequent study and opinions to the area in this Eastern Slope 
area which is immediately west, northwest and southwest of our City 
and district. This area starts about 50 miles west of Red Deer 
city and extends about 50 miles north and then 74 miles south from 
Rocky Mountain House and then extending west to the Great Divide. 

In selecting this Eastern Slopes area closest to us, we 
are assuming that the proper plan for the future of this area can, 
in at least a fairly completely general way, be equally applicable 
to the remaining Eastern Slopes and the adjacent areas in our prov- 


ince. 


An Acknowledgement (Appendix 2) 
It seemed quite important in this study to include quite 


a number of figures. Accordingly, we went to Lands and Forests for 
same. 

At this time, we want to acknowledge the help we got from 
this Department of our Government and, in particular, the Timber 
Management Branch, the Statistics Section and the Multiple Use 
Planning Section. 

Mr. F. W. McDougall, Mr. Ronald F. Fytche., Mr. J. J. 
Nowicki and others associated with them were indeed very helpful in 
our study and subsequent material we are able to include in this 
brief. 


The Eastern Slopes to Our West (Appendix 3) 


This above outlined area is 160 miles east and west fairly 
close along the 53rd parallel of latitude. Then this line runs southeast 
along the Great: Divide about another 160 miles and then due east 56 
miles. This line running due east is just about 124 miles south of 
the east to west line on or close to the 5a latitude. By calcul- 
ation, there is 13,219 square miles or 8,460,160 acres in this area. 


See map Appendix 1. 
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Herewith, is a further breakdown of what smaller areas are 
in the 13,219 square miles as shown on Appendix 1, starting at the 


northwest corner: 


(a) 57% of Jasper National Park - 2,394 sq. miles or 1,532,160 acres. 
(b) 100% of Whitegoat Wilderness - 500 sq. miles or 320,000 acres. 
(c) 100% of Siffleur Wilderness - 162 sq. miles or 103,680 acres. 

(d) 100% of Ghost River Wilderness - 60 sq. miles or 38,400 acres. 
(e) 80% of Banff National Park - 2,051 sq. miles or 1,312,640 acres. 


(£) The Forest Protection areas adjacent to Items (a)(b)(c)(d) & E, 
1,358 sq. miles or 869,120 acres. 


Total of above - 6,525 sq. miles or 4,176,000 acres. 


(g) Balance of the overall area of 13,219 sq. miles is 6,694 sq. 
miles or 4,284,160 acres. 


Special Note -- Item "F" of 1,358 sq. miles or 869,120 acres for most 
part lies along this eastern side of Whitegoat, Siffleur @Ghost River 
Wildernesses. As a group, they total 2,080 sq. miles or 1,333,680 
acres, which is equal in size to that major portion of the Banff 
National Park, which is immediately to the west and in our area of 


study. 


In even fewer figures on this area of 13,219 sq. miles, we have 

(A) 6,525 sq. miles of area, all of which is or could be for 
"Recreation: and/or "LEISURE" use 

(B) 6,694 sq. miles remaining is as yet not specifically designated 


for any end use. 


The Most Suitable and/or Likely Uses for Area "A" - 6,525 square Miles 
In analysing this large area, we feel special recognition 
should be given the several aspects and types of "recreations" 
and/or "Leisure" pursuits that can be undertaken. 
In this study, we first must mention that two-thirds of the 
6,525 square miles is now National Park area. As such, there now is 
available the many different types of "Recreation" and/or "Leisure". 
National Parks automatically indicate there is already pro- 
vided accommodation, along with the availability of many types of 
"Leisure" pursuits. However, others of us, want to get our "recreation" 


under somewhat different conditions. Herewith, is a listing of most 
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of them which, in the remaining 2,000 sq. miles, are ulso avail- 
able, but with some differences in surroundings. In other words, 


they can feel they are more by themselves.... 


(A) Fishing and Hunting: 

Fishing-the rivers and all the better streams in this 
whole area, the 13,219 square miles, is visited by singles, doubles 
and/or whole families. Their objective is to relax and at the same 
time test their skill with the fish. 

We are advised that, even if the 6,694 square miles is 
designated for a specific forest industry, thatneed not materially 
curtail the present freedom of movement of the fisherman. It is at 
the same time very likely that all good streams will retain a border 
of the forest area on either side of these streams. This ruling is 
already in effect. 

Hunting- Very much more seasonal and not too many people have been 
interested in big game hunting. However, we mention it as this 
forest area or at least the further away part of it does yield some 
wild game. Generally speaking, as civilization of any type moves in, 
big game moves further away. 


(B) Boating - a summer pleasure, just used infrequently 
unless it be on a larger body of water. These bodies of water need a 


road to them. 


(C) Hiking - one can hike and like it in any aeason. To 
most of us it is more sought after in summer. Also, only a very small 


percentage of us do it in a forest area, just to be alone. 


(D) "Just lying around" - this can now be available in so 
many places outside of a wilderness area. Just a very small percen- 
tage of us must have a wilderness area to satisfy our desires on this 


recreation. 


(£) When we are thinking of suggesting more and more areas, 
such as we are examining at this time, be it allocated to "Leisure" of 
any type, we should not forget that the bigger percentage of us now get 


real pleasure and satisfaction in using one or more of our Province's 


innumerable other park and/or rost arous. Most all of us, going for a 
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bit ov "Leisure", need transportation, so what our province has 

now, und is increasing and improving each year, is satisfying the 
great majority of our citizens and visitors. To most of us, there 
is a pleasure in driving to a place of "Leisure", then later driving 
home again, later the same day or some days later. It is not nec- 
essarily a requirement that we must get into high timber and with a 


poorer road,to enjoy ourselves. (See Appendix No. 4) 


(F) In our examination of the suitability of this 6,525 
square miles which is now or can be "Leisure" and/or "recreation" 
virgin forest area, here is the description on it as given us by 
‘Lands and Forests. 


(1) The three Wilderness areas, Whitegoat and Siffleur and Ghost River, 
were areas, specially chosen and are,in the opinion of government, 
very good areas in every way for such a purpose. (Total of these 
three areas, 722 sq. miles, or 462,080 acrea. 

(2) The remaining 1,358 square miles is more rugged in some respects 


and it is likewise a good testing area for "Wilderness Leisure". 


Note: We should, at this point, recognize that in this 2,080 square 
miles area, the 1,358 square miles of it, just above referred to, has 
been designated a Forest Protection area. As Forest Protection area, 
they can also serve as additional acreage for "Leisure" and/or 
"Recreation" 

For these reasons, the whole 2,080 sq. miles can be designated as 
available for "Leisure" pursuits. 

(3) The balance of this 6,525 square miles, or 4,445 square miles, is 
now in our National Parks. These areas are well chosen and well cared 


for and quite close to us. 
In summary up to this point, we suggest that as this portion 
or our Province is well suited for "Leisure" interests, a representable 


ercentage should be kept f same. 


Making use of the National Park areas in this 13,219 square 
miles and adding another 2,080, or a bit more, square miles of our 
-rovince would provide for "Leisure" 6,525 square miles. 6,525 square 


miles is a large area just for "Leisure". This is especially so as 
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there are other similar large areas in our Province. 


The Most Likely or Suitable Use for Area "B: - 6,694 square miles. 
What about this area: Has it been closely examined and 


approved for any particular use? Our information advises us that 

(to the best of our knowledge) no detailed economic survey or study 
has been made of the whole 6,694 square miles. A timber study, 
however, had been made on about 6,000 square miles of this area. 

This study indicated an area of 6,133 square miles could sustain, 

in perpituity, a fairly large pulp mill. This industry's plants 

now most likely the integrated type could be located in the area 

or outside of it. Our analysis indicates this industry's main plants 
most likely would be located either in the vicinity of Rocky Mountain 
House and/or east to a location along the Red Deer River, fairly 
adjacent to the City of Red Deer. This type of industry would be 

the most likely for such_an area. 


An Integrated Forest Industry 
A forest area like the one just referred to, to be put 


to use for such an industry, has to accept several conditions with 
related requirements: 

(1) Generally speaking, the area needed to supply any size- 
able forest industry must be large, for nature, with man's assistance, 
must provide raw product replacement of what is used in such an 
industry: 

(2) The industry to be self-sustaining must, in our 
Province, have an area that is large enough to make sure of sufficient 
raw product (wood). In our Province, 90 to 100 years is required to 
make certain of a full renewal and, thereby, continuity of operation. 

(3) The needed capital for such an industry is also quite 
large. A fair sized integrated operation would require at least 
200,000,000.00. The yearly costs of operation would be over 
#80,000,000.00, However, large capital outlays and substantial 


employment needs are good for our province. 
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(4) Such an industry is a good employer. First it requires 
a large working force in all its departments, in the forest areas and 
in the plants. Then, (unless there arises some unusual circumstances) 
the employment is continuous year after year. 

(5) Present day's efficient forest management augurs well for 
steady employement. Such an operation is, therefore, very acceptable 
on revenue return to our Province as well as to the workers. 

(6) Very slightly more, or less, than 1% of the forest is 
used in any single year. This condition makes for a more pleasant 
visual appearance than at first thought for anyone travelling through 
that area. <A goodly number of us are "ecology" conscious. The 
appearance is always betterwhere there is good supervision. 

(7) The fire hazard is something of real concern in any 
forest area. Again, with proper and close control, this hazard is 
greatly reduced, as the whole area will be closely watched and super- 
vised. 

(8) In summary, nothing would seem to be better for such an 
area _than to have it designated for such an industry. 


OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


First - the 6,525 Square Miles 


(1) Our study clearly indicates the area under study has more 
than ample space to adequately service "Leisure" pursuits of all of the 
interested people as of today and for many, many years ahead. We do not 
however recommend that any of the areas now available and/or designated 
as "Leisure" areas be reduced in size. Actually, we recommend the 
1,358 square miles or 869,120 acrea already referred to, be added. This 
enlarged area would be 2,080 square miles, or 1,335,680 acres. 

Maintaining this area will have a cost, but, with care, it 
can be controlled and thereby kept at an acceptable level. 

Along with the 2,080 square miles, are the 4,445 square miles 
of our National Parks, the aggregate totalling 6,525 square miles, or 
4,176,000 acres. 
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(2) Our analyses indicates we should recognize that "Leisure" 
interest in our Province is seasonal. We generally have about five 
months of winter weather, then comes almost five months of summer and 
about two months more of in between. Our estimate indicates a fairly 
short period in each year where interest in this type of "Leisure" is 
sought and undertaken in any quantity. Whilst more of us talk about 
preserving large areas in "virgin form" only a small percentage of our 
citizens will physically make use of same, other than on an intermittant 
basisen 

(3) It matters little, whether or not most of this 6,525 
square miles is administered by our Government or the Federal. Both 
administrations will and are anxious to do what is preferable and 
beneficial to all citizens of our Canada. Actually, our Province 
secures benefits fr m the present arrangement of having National Parks 
so close to us in our Province; in fact, being part of it. At the same 
time, we feel it is necessary for our Province to retain control of the 
2,080 square miles. We should not forget that, in this 2,080 square 
miles, is three specially chosen Wilderness areas and 1,358 square 


miles of Forest Protection as its first objective, 


Now the Remaining Area of 6,694 Square Miles. 
(1) With 50% of this 13,219 square miles of Forest area, we 


have been examining, specifically designated for "Leisure" interests, 
it seems proper we should try to see if the balance can be retained for 
some other purpose. 

(2) We earlier referred to a previous study of 6,133 square 
miles of the 6,694 square mile area. This study was supervised by 
experienced forest engineers. The final report clearly indicated 
this area could sustain, in perpetuity, a fairly large to large forest 
industry. The additional 500 square miles makes this area all the more 
suitable for such an industry. 

(3) It is a fact of life and living that to really enjoy 
"Leisure" there first must be "Labour". Our province is abundantly blessed 
with trees, water and an acceptable climate. The Great majority of our 
citizens need and enjoy work. We are, therefore, convinced it is the 
responsibijity of our Government, wherever possible and practical, to 


encourage and assist in getting an industry for any available forest 


area, in this instance, this forest area. 
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(4) In the past years, there has been a number of 
occasions where industry management was careless. Careless on 
the way "cut" areas were left after the wood had been removed. 

Before too sternly condemning industry management, we should 
acknowledge that some portions of the forest areas they took over were 
in many sections quite tangled up with lots of dead wood and windfall, 
moved this way and that, mostly by wind and other forces of nature, 
ana also by man. Notwithstanding what happens by nature and man, 
industries have a responsibility to improve the general appearance 
and condition of any forest area that has been allocated to them. 

In the last few years, industry has been accepting their 
responsibility. Further to that, our government has regulations to 
inform industry as to what is expected of them. 

Government now realizes that over the medium to longer time 
periods, our forest areas allocated to industry will be found to be in 
a much better condition, in every way, than any area just left to 
nature. : 

(5) A wood industry for this area is especially inviting, in 
that, like with farm land, given good management and proper care, they 
both will be producing wealth for our province and its people a hundred 


years from this date. 
(6) In this day and age, environment requirements and/or 


guide lines for safety to our health and our future must be recog- 
nized and employed. Great strides have been made in this respect. 
Likewise, still better controls, to produce even still better environ- 
ment conditions in the wood industries, are now in the making. 
Actually, it is in order to state that great strides forward in that 
field are now an actuality. 

(7) An integrated wood industry for this 6,694 square miles, 
as we see it, is possible and equally practical. By proper management, 
it can and will become an integral part of the prosperity of our 
province. Further to that, this industry would greatly benefit 


Central Alberta. 
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SUMMARY 


We have attempted in this brief to support our recommendations 
with either or both statistics and references that would confirm as sound 


thinking, our recommendations. 


1. This brief is not in any way directed against space for 
people who desire and support the availability of wilderness areas. (Item 
No. 1 and 2, page 5). We should however remember, this desire is season- 
able as to popularity. (See para. 2 on page 8.) 

2. Rather, our main objective is to recognize all the people 
in our province. At the same time accurately determine just what percent- 
age of us really desire the wilderness area and then also how many of us 
like physical comforts along with their leisure and/or recreation in 
forest surroundings. (See Item E- pages 4 and 5). 

3. We have stated in this brief that from our study and sub- 
sequent calculations, the much greater percentage of us (at least 95%) 
prefer "Leisure and/or Recreation" areas which make available physical 
comforts along with forest environment. Our figure of 95% is increased to 
99% by a more "in depth" study (see Appendix No. 4). 

4. Using either percentage figure definitely indicates that 
the forest and wilderness areas now set up will be more than sufficient for 
many, many years. Therefore our province should make practical use of the 
6,694 square miles of forest area (page 8) by encouraging resource industries 
for that whole area, excepting some small acreages. At the same time leave 
‘the 2,080 square miles (bottom page 7) for wilderness area use or such 


other use our province decides on. Having resource industries in this 6,694 


. : - 
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travelling in this large area. Actually they may be able to more thoroughly 
enjoy such visits.for this large area would be under good area management 
supervision (see items 6 and 7, page 7). 

5. Most all of us just hate to see even one tree, small or 
larger, cut down. However, it if can be replaced and it can, no harm is 
done. On the contrary the tree will be helping us to live better. Further, 
every tree has a life span, and if not used in time it will become a 
dead piece of wood and bark. (Item 5, page 9). 

6. At this time it is therefore quite apparent our province is 


in a much shorter position for areas to provide new industries and jobs 
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than new places for "Leisure" enjoyment. Our first prime responsibility 
seems to be jobs, and of a suitable typc. 

7. No summary in this instance would be complete without 
mentioning at least three more very important essentials for public good. 
These three are: 

4.  '"knvironment" for the protection of the workers and the 
generalpublic. This is specifically spoken to in Item No. 6, page 9, 
and Item No. 3, page J}. Satisfactory "Environment" is a requirement that 
is accepted as practical and possible. 

B. "Conservation" of this and other similar forest areas. Je 
refer you to "F" on page 3; then the second paragraph in "A", page 4; 
also in Item 4 on page 9. Proper conservation policies for our forest 
areas is a must, and industry willingly accepts this requirement. 

C. "Continuity of Fmplcoyment". Unlike many resource industries 
any forest area can and will renew itself. 4n even bettex job will be 
registered under proper management, than if same were left partly with 
nature. Reference — Item 5, page 9, and Item 4, page 11. The forest will 
renow itself, again and again in perpetuity and this produces continuous 
employment. 

8. There is a positive need for opportunities to work. «long 
with work opportunities is the desire and need for some relaxation from 
daily toil and other cares. iJe should however always remember there must 
first be jobs. Here in Alberta we can have both. (See No. 3, bottom of 
page 8). 

9, Last, but not in any way the least in importance, is that 
our province has large National Parks close to us, in total over 8,500 
square miles, There are the three active spots, Banff, Jasper, and Lake 
Louise, in this arca, operating as yet not near their possible potential. 


One exverienced authority advises us that this overall National Park arca 


is not operating up to 15% of the possible potential for this large 
forest area. 

a In final conclusion may we also repeat the short paragraph 
near the top of page 2: "In selecting this Eastern Slope area closest 


to us, we are assuming that the proper plan for the future of this area 
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can,in at least a fairly completely general way, be equally applicable 
to the remaining Eastern Slopes in the adjacent Forest Areas in our 


province". 


This brief comes out of a series of in-depth studies and sub- 
sequent carefully considered conclusions of a group of citizens of this 
area in Central Alberta, most of us having lived in this area 30 years 


or more and are still here. 


It is our privilege, on their behalf, to present same to your 


"Authority" at this time. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. R. Sandquist . 

C. M. McPhee « 

G. M. Hayhoe 

Dr. F. E. Dodds ~ 

G. D. McNab (now in Edmonton) 


J. Dragushan - Secretary of 
our group 
C Zz ee ee a, 
at , a 


E. A. Johnstone - Narrator 
' —— F 
Lda y & Loti 
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THE KASTERN SLOPES BRIEF 
Supplement to: 
(1) Item No. 3’ - Page 6. 


The figures on needed capital came to us from a very large 
forest industry in B.C. 

The figures on operations costs came to us from a certified 
"feasibility" study prepared a few years back by nationally known 
Forest Engineers. 

(2) Item No. 2 - Page 8 

This statement comes from a timber study by well known people 
in this field. 

Since the time of that study (which incidentally is quite 
costly) oil and gas in quantity has been found in portions of this area. 
Therefore, about a further 1% of area is now in use for roads and site 
areas, etc. The total area used by this and/or other reasons is still 
under 3%. 3% for such use is a government guidline on this item. 

(3) Item No. 6 - Page 9. 

Our Department of Environment has a new set of regulations. 
To meet these new guidelines, the capital needed is increased by about 
10%. Further, the operating costs are higher, up to an outside figure 
of $3.25 per ton of finished product. 


As against these extra costs is the savings that is possible 
via way of better equipment, some realistic changes in method of process. 
Within two or three years time, these improvements will be fully tested 
and proved. Very well known forest engineers say this: 

"There is no doubt that a wood industry (including a pulp 
plant) if set up to the proper plan, can handle all polution, i.e., retain 
or replace any lost oxygen content, not add suspended solids to the 
effluent, nor increase the B.0.D., demand and also completely control 
toxicity". 

This statement has also been given us by a very, very large forestry 
industry firm. 

(4) Item No. 4 - Page 9. 


At least one forest industry in our province has printed a 
brochure on forest management. It is very interesting and informative. 
There has been very good progress made these last few years on forest 
manupement,. 
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APPENDIX NO. 2 (referred to on pare 2) (Acknowledement) 
A. SUMMARY (in square miles)of OVSRALL AREA UNDER STUDY 


ARBA No. 1 
Vota 


No. 20 No. 3. Noe 4. No. 5 No. 6 
In a Ina Likely Total No.-1 Total 
National Prov. yailable of No's less 
Park Wilderness).+4 aorness Zuo) 4 No. 5 
Park Pp 
ee ee Oe ee 
Jasper Park’ 2,394 Be oho - - Po NEVE - 
Banff Park 2,051 AOD - = 2,051 - 
Whiteroat Boje) - 500 - 500 - 
Siffleur Neve - 162 - 162 - 
Ghost River 60,5" - 60 - 60 - 
(est. ) 
Bow River a (Aue) 
Res. - = 347 347 AOS 
Clearwater 5,980 
Rocky Res. - - 893 893 5,087 
Ell Res. 362 - - 118 118 264 
Jishe Pals 4,445 722 1,358 6,525 6,694 


NOTE: Although E 11 is in the areca under study, it is not known at this time 
what is our government plan for this area. 


FURTHSR BRWAKDOWN OF THe 13,219 SQUARE MILES: 


Area oiZe 


Colman 2 4,445 


Column 3 GPP 
Column 4° 1,358 
Column 6 6,692 


Total columns 2,3,4 - 
6,525 sq. miles 


a eLo sq. miles 


fof 13,219 sq._mi. 


Wr 
[e) 
~ 
SA 


B. GOVERNMENT"S INPTENDICN ARWAS IN PROTECTION FORsST 
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APPANDIX NO. 3 (referred to on page 3) 
(Eastern Slopes to our West) 


1. Bow River Forest Arca (in acres) 


Total 
Area MAcGresmiummences, 
B3 226,978 
BA 129551230 
BS 180,437 
BG DD (20 


1,094,370 


acy Fyolgy suvaleisy IS V/AO) 


Por 


Protective Forest 


80,540 
Nil 

42,845 

28,851 


222,236 


347 


2. Clearwater - Rocky Forest Areas 


RL 439,536 
R2 580, 326 
R3 578,382 
RA 464,595 
R5 238,856 
R6 442,489 
R7 205,540 
RS 462,154 
RO 415,300 

3,827,178 


In sq. miles 5,980 


3. Edson Forest Area 


E11 231,423 


362 


In sq. miles 


Acgregate of the above 3 areas: 


In Bow River 
In Clearwater é 
Nod 23; aU 362 


sq.mi. 
ti " 


sq.mi. 


Nal 

421 

104,085 
Nil 


39) 
161,328 


855 
201,729 


Oo, Loe 


571,501 


893 


Remainder _ 
146,438 
129, 230 
137,592 


458,874 


872,134 


47h 297 
1.6h,5595 


234,942 
281,161 


204,685 
260,425 


316,131 


3,255,677 


5,087 


155,626 
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OPPuNDIA NUo 4 


Cur considered conclusion on percentages referred to in item "2", 
peses 4 & 5, was developed from personal study, observations and enquiries 
on the yearly pattern of travel of people seeking "Leisure and/or Recreation". 

Since this brief was put together we have come across a more 
positive statement of percentages in the "Forestry Journal-Chronicle - June 
1972", This particular statement was given in an address by John 4. Zivnuska, 
School of Forestry & Conservation, University of California, Berkley, 
California. We quote: 


; The year is 2021. Some 335 million people live in the United States 
and Canada. The automobile has been subjugated and serves only as one 
part of a developing total transportation system. A coast to coast trip 
still takes nearly five hours, but it is now possible to reach the 
airport in an erficient and sensible manner. The small boy is outside 
enjoying neighborhood recreational lands. His elders still think taxes 
are too high. Adjustment to a 30-houy work week in primary employment 
has led to a major sector of economic activity known as leisure work, 
in which the individual functions as a producer as well as a consumer. 
There are very great inequities and tensions among the major blocks of 
people throughout the world, but recognition that survival is a mutual 
problem has led to programs of international interactions mounted on a 
scale approaching the formerly reserved for war. The North American 
timber cut amounts to 25 billion cubic feet, with one-third of this 
going directly to overseas markets. Although housing generally meets 
minimum standards, one-thirdof the people need better homes to enjoy 
a full life. An editorial in the Forestry Journal-Chronicle comments: 


‘WILDERNESS USH STILL R#PRESENTS LESS THAN ONE PER CENT CF 
CUTDOOR R&CREATICNAL ACTIVITY, WHICH PERHAPS IS ONE MEASURS 
OF OUR INCREASING EFFECTIVENESS IN MANAGING THE NON-WILDERNESS 
ENVIRONMENT FOR PECPLE,! 


This journal gives several references to this article. We are 


therefore assuming it represents an in-depth analysis. 


The Forestry Chronicle 


Volume 48 Number 5 
June, 1972 


M 


is 


RED DEER, ALBERTA 


June 26, 1973 


Dr. W. Trost, Chairman, 
Environment Conservation Authority, 
9912 - 107 Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


MEMBERS OF THE PANEL 
OUR EASTERN SLOPES 


A brief submitted to you for the public hearings, under 
the signature of J. Dragushan as Secretary and E.A. Johnstone as 
Narrator, has been presented to the Red Deer Chamber of Commerce. 

The executive of the Chamber has studied the brief in 
depth, and take pleasure in endorsing their presentation. 

We realize that the City of Red Deer is concerned about 
the flow level and pollution of the Red Deer River, and also that 


P.O. BOX 708, 3017 GAETZ AVENUE 


TAN SH2 


TELEPHONE 347-4491 


our Central Alberta Tourist Association would like an orderly devel- 


opment of Tourism in this area. 

However, we feel that the brief as presented, takes each 
group and problem into consideration. It is our opinion that this 
larger area with proper planning could support a forest industry, 
leisure and wilderness areas with proper planning. 

Thank you for your consideration. 


Yours very truly, 


AGB/jg Va ia ee 
C.C. - B.A. Johnstone Manager 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


In the course of these hearings we have discovered that there is 
tremendous conflict between people with varying recreational needs. 
For example, we have found that hikers have strong objections to 
motorcycles and people who want to preserve game don't like skidoos 
Cunning about in the bush. Did you think about any solutions to 
conflicts of this nature? 


MR. JOHNSTONE: 


No. We haven't thought of such conflicts in depth. But I rather 
assume that there could be areas allocated in the wilderness areas for 
different types of atmosphere. 


I. asked the government whether the wilderness areas were good 
areas O© poor areas and whether they were specially chosen. The 
government advised me they were specially chosen. I don't know why 
they reduced the White Goat from 500 square miles to 171.6 square 
Miles but I think they must have decided that was sufficient for one 
wilderness area. I think it is because 171 square miles is. quite a 
good-sized area. The percentage of people who like that type of 
leisure recreation I think would be less than one per cent. 


We thought the percentage of people in our province who preferred 
leisure not involving noise or traffic was one per cent; in other 
words those people you were just referring to. This study froma 
United States journal indicated less than one per cent, so I imagine 
in Canada the group you were referring to will constitute the same 
percentage of our population. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You referred to the encouragement of resource industries in 6,694 
Square miles of this particular area. Is forestry the resource 
industry you speak of encouraging specifically? 


MR. JOHNSTONE: 
Yes, it has to be forestry. 
MR. DOWLING: 


In this area do we have timber that can be turned into commercial 
lumber, into pulp only, or is it a combination of both? 


MR. JOHNSTONE: 


Originally it was considered for pulp, but there has been a 
change in that thinking to that of an integrated operation, like a 
Sawmill unit which would handle dimensioned lumber = a stud 
operation as it is called in government parlance - then a _ particle 
board and plywood mill. Later it could support a pulp mill if there 
Ts stidussurtticivent. timber, and there Wisi) sufficient. in pg. that waned 
according to the timber study that we have seen. But the pulp mill 
wouldn't be the size they are talking of these days. It wouldn't 
produce 750 tons a day. 


I don't think that operation will come for some period of time 
anyway because the environment department is with us now, Furthermore 
I don't think there are any mills in Canada today that have adopted 
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completely all changes in operation which would provide an operation 
meeting environmental requirements. There is a mill being erected now 
in Manassa, Wisconsin which, in the opinion of forest engineers, will 
meet all the requirements of our Department of the Environment. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You have a statement in your brief: "One experienced authority 

‘advises us that this overall national park area is not operating up to 

15 per cent of the possible potential for this large forest area." 
What do you mean by that? 


MR. JOHNSTONE: 


Jasper National Park I think is 4,200 square miles. Banff is 
about 2,500 square miles. Yoho, just west, is about 700 or 800. We 
just have those three locations, Banff, Lake Louise and Jasper. 


We found in our investigation that the national parks in short 
periods are about up to their capacity with the facilities they have. 
But the suggestion has been made to us that they can develop other 
units. There is lots of space in which they can develop other units 
to accommodate a great many more visitors in any particular year. 


DRE TROST's 

Are there individuals or groups in Alberta or in the Red Deer 
area willing to take on the kinds of enterprises you suggest should be 
undertaken in this forested area? 
MR. JOHNSTONE: 

In the forested reserve? Oh no, there are neither here. 
DR. sDROSTs 

In the resource area? 


MR. JOHNSTONE: 


Oh no, itts too big a deal. Mind you, for a sawmill, you can. 
But first of all, to make it practical you pretty well have to have a 
decent percentage of a captive market. Otherwise, the investment is 
too heavy. But we do know of two, one foreign and one Canadian, that 
are interested in the area. They are not rushing it, but they are 
interested in it. 


GENERAL QUESTIONING 


MR. JOSEPHSON: 
Pastor Josephson, Bethany Luthern Church, Dickson, Alberta. 


A point of order, as I am not clear as to the interest of Mr. 
Johnstone and some of the others. Where do they reside? What is 
their particular line of work or interest? 


I think for myself and maybe for others this information would be 
helpful in understanding the type of brief and the comments and 
suggestions brought to your commission. 
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MR. JOHNSTONE: 


I*ve been a citizen of this area since 1938. Some of the people 
On Our committee representing the larger group have been here longer. 


My particular interest in this started about four or five years 
ago. At that time I was working on industrial development. I have a 
keen interest in the community. I was chairman of the committee that 
changed the hall you are sitting in today from a hangar to our 
memorial centre. I've been working on projects like that for the past 
several years, since retiring from active business in 1963. 


I can't tell you how many are in the larger group because it 
started in 1947 as a business group, not aS a community group. The 
ones we have on the committee representing the larger group are: W.R. 
Sandquist, who is a construction man; C.M. McPhee, my agent who was 
born in this area; G.M. Matayo, who has been here since 1921; Dr. F. 
E. Dodds, now retired, who has been a citizen of this area since 1926, 
and Mr. John Dragushan, the secretary of our little group, who has 
been here approximately 15 years. 
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Briefs submitted by: Mr. Ralph Cartwright 
Box 311 
Innisfail, Alberta 


and 


Mc. Robert Church 
Box 435 
Innisfail, Alberta 


MR. CARTWRIGHT: 
Bob and I are members of the Carstairs Lacrosse Team. 


You are probably wondering what this has to do with what is being 
talked about today. It began three years ago when a member of our 
community, Mr. Steve Stiles decided there should be more recreation in 
the Carstairs community and started the Carstairs Lacrosse Club. 
During the summer months when the Carstairs Lacrosse Club was playing, 
he decided the team needed something that would improve their physical 
stamina. Being an enthusiastic backpacker, Mr. Stiles decided we 
should have a backpacking trip into the mountain areas. It was such a 
great success that from then on it has been an annual event for the 
Carstairs Lacrosse Club. 


Last year we were fortunate enough to backpack into the White 
Goat area. This trip was not made just for pleasure but as a_ service 
to the community and all the people who love nature and the lovely 
scenery of this area. Pinto Lake is favourite backpacking country as 
well as a favourite camping spot and has been for the past 50 years. 


Our objective was to remove the debris and garbage which was left 
by these people. Last year on our trip we removed 2,200 pounds of 
garbage from this area. We thought this could be one small step 
towards the conservation of this area. But the problem is that the 
White Goat nature area is unprotected now. 


We are here today to represent not only our club but the 
community which wants this area protected. 


MR. CHURCH: 
I'd like to take you on a trip to Pinto Lake. The point we are 


trying to make is: how can an area as beautiful as this remain so when 
it is unprotected? It's going to be unprotected for a year. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Do you have any recommendations as to how the leaving of garbage 
could be controlled, say through permits, examination or inspection? 


MR. CHURCH: 


I think the best thing to do is to pack out what you pack in. 
That way there will be nothing left. 


MR. KINISKY: 


The problem is that you always have people who don't do that 
despite the fact that it may be a policy. How could we enforce a 
policy like that? 


MR. CHURCH: 
I don't know, unless you are going to take out your own garbage. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Your club is engaged ina sport which is normally played ina 
community or within a large social centre. It is certainly not one 
that one would expect to find in a wilderness area. We have had some 
suggestions put to us by developers that they would like to have golf 
courses, Swimming pools and amenities that are commonly found in large 
urban centres. I would like to have your view as to whether you feel 
that those things which are found in the city should, in fact, also be 
found in a wilderness setting? 


MR. CHURCH: 

No, I don't think they should be found in a wilderness setting, 
as I want the wilderness to be a fairly uncivilized place. Les eal 
place where you can take time off, backpack and see nature as it is. 
The place for those other kinds of things is in the city. 

MR. DOWLING: 

Does you partner hold the same view? 
MR. CARTWRIGHT: 

Mesa aise do.. You mentioned that golfing and such things were in 
the city and and that's where they should stay. The parks should be 


left as they are for the natural beauty they have now and should have 
in the future. 
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F. Wilkin summarized the Canadian Petroleum Association's 
Submission presented formally in Calgary. 


Te 


QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 

Are you in the exploration field of the industry? 
MR. WILKIN: 

No sir, but I'm somewhat familiar with it. 
MR. DOWLING: 


One of the areas of concern that has been expressed to us during 
the period of these hearings has been the overabundance of seismic cut 
lines that have been effected by the industry in the past. One of the 
representatives of the industry who spoke to us said the industry had 
a black eye from this and suggested that changed methods minimize the 
number of cut lines. I was wondering if you could tell us what 
changes have been made? 


MR. WILKIN: 


The type of current changes which have, in effect, reduced the 
humber of lines includes the requirement to submit detailed programs 
to the government for approval, indicating use of the previous or 
existing cut lines together with justification of the need for 
additional lines. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Has the industry ever discussed possible rehabilitation of the 
old lines that have been cut, especially where erosion is taking 
place? 


MR. WILKIN: 


Yes, there has been considerable effort in that direction. One 
of the other members of the industry will specifically deal with that. 
On our part there has been an increased awareness of specific problems 
with respect to erosion, notably in the Swan Hills area. Initially it 
was not clearly recognized that weather and soil conditions there 
resulted in excessive erosion. Now with a joint effort by industry 
and government in that area and in the foothills area where similar 
conditions exist, we recognize the steps that have to be taken in 
cutting lines, protection of drainage, reduction of outwash and the 
need for early restoration methods. It's been a joint effort of 
industry and government. 


aes 
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Proposal Submitted by: 


= ALBERTA WILDERNESS ASSOCIATION 


Presented by: 


DR. R. P. PHARIS 


>. 


A background presentation made in reference to these proposals _ 
is included with the Alberta Wilderness Association's presentation 


made in Edmonton. 
@ @ 
cam- white rabbit 
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RAM-WHITE RABBIT 


Of all the eastern slopes areas, the Ram-White Rabbit perhaps has exper- 
ienced the least use by man. Located between the transportation and communication 
corridors of the Red Deer and North Saskatchewan River Valleys, containing no 
cross mountain route of its own, the Ram-White Rabbit has a history of being by- 
passed by the traveller, explorer or Indian who preferred the more obvious passes 
to the north and south. Forests of the region are dense, topography rugged, and 
the apparent resource potential marginal. Until recently Albertans have more or 
less left the area alone. As such, Ram-White Rabbit, a wilderness of 447 square 
miles, is true wild country; nature operates on her own. 


Archaeological evidence tells us that the Clearwater valley is perhaps the 
only region that has been used significantly by man. The valley is broad and flat 
bottomed - the result of having been a major outflow channel for glacial melt- 
waters tens of thousands of centuries ago when the tongues of the Cordilleran 
Continental Ice Sheets were retreating back into the Rockies. With a deep cover- 
ing of glacial soil, the valley has an interspersed vegetative cover of grass and 
forest. Wildlife has long wintered here, the valley being used for hunting in 
prehistoric times. Although archaeologists have yet to carefully investigate the 
Clearwater, it is expected that many buried hunting camps exist. Both Henry and 
David Thompson, early explorers, mentioned Kootenay lodges or hunting bases being 
situated along the upper river. 


Wildlife is abundant. Several critical winter range zones for bighorn 
sheep, elk and mountain goat occur. Probably "the" major resource use of the re- 
gion lies in ungulate production. The importance of the wildlife winter ranges 
to these animals cannot be over-emphasized. Sizeable herds of ungulates which are 
distributed over a very large territory during the summer and fall, will congre- 
gate and use these key, yet restricted areas, to survive the winter. Only on 
these critical ranges will there be enough forage to ensure that the majority of 
the herd can endure even the harshest of winters. Any resource development which 
affects the winter ranges adversely (such as strip mining) will have a heavy im- 
pact on wildlife of the entire region. 


Despite what many people might believe, the critical threat to Alberta's 
wildlife is not the hunter but rather it is the other resource activities of man 
which destroy animal habitat, especially that habitat essential for proper herd 


survival, the winter range. 


The lesson should be obvious. In a region such as the Ram-White Rabbit, 
which contains a large number of key wildlife areas, the emphasis must be on wild- 
lands preservation if the animals themselves are to remain in abundance. 


It should be understood also that simply reserving a winter range area from 
strip mining or other resource uses does not answer the entire problem of wildlife 
protection. During the winter, as snows get deeper, temperatures cooler, and food 
scarce, chances for survival of an animal such as the elk depends on its energy 
balance - that is, the animal will survive a bad winter only if it can ensure tak- 
ing in more food energy than it loses by travelling through deep snow in search of 
food, and by just maintaining normal body temperature in cold weather. In a bad 


Snow depth is a critical factor for 
winter survival V. Geist 


winter, the balance in energy flow becomes quite fine, and the probability of 
winter kill is most critical. Under such conditions, if the animal is frightened, 
harassed or forced to run, the extra energy consumed may tip the scales towards 
death. Logging, mining, snowmobiles, to name just a few activities, can suffi- 
ciently upset the animals so as to effectively endanger the survival of a herd of 
elk, or band of deer. Thus, beyond simply setting aside these key winter ranges 
from extractive resource use, it is imperative that inappropriate and disruptive 
forms of access are limited. Preservation of a key region such as the Ram-White 
Rabbit through a Wildlands Recreation classification, is perhaps one of the best 
means for accomplishing this objective. 


The wolf, grizzly and cougar are three predatory animals which today are 
being forced to retreat into diminishing areas of land as man and his activities 
extend further into nature's wild country. For their survival, they must have 
large areas of wilderness, away from human civilization. In the Ram-White Rabbit 
where man has yet done little to disturb the land, these three species are all 
present, living now as they have in the past. 


Place roads into the region, open it up, and these predators will retreat 
here as they have everywhere else in North America. Preserve the area and these 
symbols of Canada's wild will remain, retaining the balance of nature between pre- 
dator and prey that has existed since long before the arrival of man. 


Black and grizzly bear are most often seen in the high country. Elk are 
numerous and the wolf is increasing in numbers. As in many high country areas the 


deer population is small, yet stable. 
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Know the wild country. In the Ram-White Rabbit an individual can do just 
this. Trails and routes already exist allowing the back-country lover access to 
each of the valley systems. The North Ram and Clearwater Valleys offer a type of 
wildland scenery that is, as yet, not protected in Alberta. The Upper Clearwater, 
with its wide grassy plains, is typical of the few main valleys, e.g., Red Deer, 
North Saskatchewan, which once had only trails, with no other human development. 


We must act now if we are to pass on to future ages an unspoiled sample of these 
broad mountain valleys. 


Above the Clearwater, towards Ranger Creek, there is an extensive high 
country "prairie", not a true alpine region but rather high elevation grass range. 
It is accessible by root or horse, different, and very attractive. 


The North Ram runs through a more subdued country than do other rivers in 
the Wildland Recreation Area. High rolling hills contrast here with the sharp 
mountains farther to the west. One of the old and historic river bottom trails 
still exists and travelling toward the Rockies, up the North Ram, one can truly 
relive the type of experiences that David Thompson must have known over a century 
ago. 


Vehicle access to the Ram-White Rabbit exists at Onion Lake, a small 
slough. Incidentally, some very well formed eskers - long snaking gravel ridges 
formed by rivers which flowed underneath the continental glaciers that covered 
the area during the ice ages - are to be seen in the Onion Lake area. A _ road 
from Ram Falls on the main Forestry Trunk 
Road is passable throughout the summer. 
Other access routes exist along an old 
well-site road over the Skeleton Creek 
Pass from the Ya-ha-Tinda Ranch; the 
major horse trail up the Clearwater, and 
horse trails along the South Ram River 
and White Rabbit Creeks. Access to the 
White Rabbit is at present difficult due 
to the new Bighorn Dam Reservoir. 


Several major trips exist in the 
wilderness; Le Up the Clearwater, 
across to Ranger Creek, and either back 
out by the South Ram or by another trail 
to the Clearwater. 2. Up the White Rab- 
bit and out the North Ram, Hummingbird, 


In the Upper North Ram K, Dezall South Ram or even the Clearwater. 3. Up 
the South Ram to the Ram Glacier. 4. A 
circle route in the North Ram area. 5. A circle route in the Skeleton - Timber 


Creeks area. 6. A circle route between the South Ram and the Ranger; an endless 
series of possibilities. 
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Ranger Creek K. Dezall 


Fishing potential in the area is, as on most parts of the East Slope, only 
moderate. There are few lakes in the region and almost all of these are at high 
elevation, shallow and subject to winter kill. Most of the creeks will supply the 
interested angler with cutthroat tourt. The Clearwater supports a moderate Rocky 
Mountain whitefish and Dolly Varden char population. 


Assessing other resource values, the amount of conflict isn't as high as 
might be expected for this proposed Wildlands Recreation Area of 440 square miles. 
There are no grazing allotments within the region. The only areas of commercial 
forestry are on the Clearwater and the eastern portion of the North Ram River. 
Much of the timber within these two forest areas is immature and thus unsuitable 
for harvesting at present. The vast majority of the unit is covered in either al- 
pine, or high country protection forest of no commercial value. 


(he Ram-White Rabbit is most important for its watershed values. The area 
is the headwaters of the Ram Rivers (north and south), Hummingbird, Ranger, 
Timber, White-Rabbit, and Forbidden Creeks, and contains a major portion of the 
upper section of the Clearwater River. The Eastern Rockies Conservation Board ad- 
vised in 1968 that in this region's "watershed values have top priority and good 
watershed conditions should prevail in the absence of commercial development". 
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Watershed and wildlife are the two top priority uses for the Ram-White 
Rabbit. Both are completely compatible with classification of the area for Wild- 
lands Recreation. 


Rocks in this area range from Cambrian in age in the southwest to Upper 
Cretaceous in the northeast. Paleozoic rocks in the area are the dominant cliff- 
formers and are mainly carbonates. Mesozoic rocks ranging in age from Triassic to 
Upper Cretaceous are composed of sandstone and shale, 


The major thrust fault is the McConnell in the northern part, where Devon- 
ian rocks are thrust over Upper Cretaceous sandstones and shales. The Siffleur 
thrust, in the southwest corner of the area, brings Cambrian age rocks over rocks 
of Jurassic age. 


The Ram-White Rabbit appears to possess some potential for coal. Leases 
in the White Rabbit and Upper Ram areas suggest the possibility of a major field 
in this part of the region. However, surface coal mining operations required for 
resource extraction would seriously affect the key adjacent bighorn winter range 
and would probably impair the water quality and flow stability of the White-Rab- 
bit. It is also important to realize that an active coal field in the White Rab- 
bit and Upper Kam would be far removed from major transportation links. The high 
cost of mining in such rugged terrain, combined with transportation costs (inclu- 
ding construction and maintenance) would likely make coa extraction uneconomic 
and non-competitive - especially considering recent more economic coal develop- 
ments in central British Columbia. 


Thus it seems difficult to believe that coal deposits in the Ram-White 
Rabbit will prove to be a true conflict to a Wildlands Recreation classification. 
Present leases in the area should be allowed to expire, or should be purchased 
back by the Provincial Government. 


Oil and gas suggest a possible conflict as some leases do exist in the 
eastern part of Ram-White Rabbit and much of the rest is covered in reservation. 
To date three wells have been drilled; all are now abandoned. Whilt it is hard 
to assess the actual potential for oil and gas, the region lies far into the Rock- 
ies (thus drilling costs of wildcat wells is high) and on the basis of the leasing 
pattern interest in the region is not high. Only one company, Siebens, has exten- 
sive reservations. Thus, setting the area aside for recreational wilderness 
should not prove to be a major gamble for the province from the point of oil and 
gas. 


The Ram-White Rabbit, one of the really wild areas of Alberta, has all the 
qualities for a fine recreational wilderness. In fact over five years ago the 
Eastern Rockies Conservation Board recommended that "the headwaters of the Ram 
River has so many characteristics that make it ideal for a wilderness area that 
this possibility should be given serious consideration. The area borders on the 
Siffleur Wilderness, it is very similar to it and gives easier and more practical 
access by pack or foot trail. Important watershed values could also be protected 
under the wilderness concept". 
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Today the Siffleur Wilderness Area is protected as ecological wilderness. 
Classification of the Ram-White Rabbit for wildland recreation would be a wise 
and complementary move. 


Looking up the North Ram River K. Dezall 
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RAM-WHITE RABBIT 


Points of Interest 


Clearwater Valley - flat, broad, glacial 
outwash valley 


Forty Mile Ranger Cabin 
Tomahawk Mountain 

Condor Peak 

Mt. Peters 

Mt. Malloch 

Ram Glacier 

Headwaters Ranger Cabin 

Onion Lake - well formed eskers 


High Level ‘Prairie’ 
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RAM- WHITERABBIT 


Forest Cover 


BB wature Pine and Spruce 


ea Immature Pine and Spruce 
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RAM- WHITERABBIT 


Protection Forest 


Fa Watershed Protection 
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RAM-WHITERABBIT 


Coal Rights 
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RAM- WHITERABBIT 


Oil & Gas Rights 


| Lease 
Reservation 
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WHITE GOAT 


The recent story of the demise of the White Goat Wilderness Park is viewed 
by many as a tragedy. In 1965, this area, a splendid and rugged section of the 
East Slopes, ideally suited for primitive recreation, wildlife and watershed man- 
agement was appropriately set aside by the provincial government as a Wilderness 
Park. Unfortunately, the Act establishing the area in 1965 could be changed by 
Order-in-Council, without debate in the Legislative Assembly. Subsequent enact- 
ment of a Wilderness Areas Act, desired by many Albertans to provide statutory 
protection for their Wilderness Parks, was thought to be a step forward. But the 
highly restrictive nature of the new Wilderness Areas Act did not allow for the 
primitive recreations of fishing, hunting, trail-riding, or even berry picking. 
In January 1973, the provincial government formally dedicated a portion (about 
1/3) of the original White Goat Wilderness Park for wilderness status under this 
new Wilderness Act. In doing so, it reduced the original White Goat Wilderness 
Park from 488 square miles to 177 square miles. Thus, 311 square miles of wilder- 
ness became "vacant public land" on January 1, 1973. To the public, it must seem 
inconceivable that this new and forward thinking government would move in such a 
retroactive manner. Yet move it did. In all fairness though, it must be mention- 
ed that the Lougheed government did not deliberately reduce White Goat to "spite" 
Wee crnces enthusiasts. Rather the reasons behind the action are rather more com- 
plex. 


The present Wilderness Areas Act, as noted earlier, is a highly restric- 
tive Act which provides ecological, not recreational, wilderness preserves. Cer- 
tainly. it seems sensible that the current small White Goat Wilderness Area should 
remain as a specially intact ecological wilderness reserve. But the rest of the 
original White Goat Wilderness Park must be given protection for its wildland 
recreation values. Thus, this section of our study deals only with those lands 
whose wilderness protection was) removed on January 1, 1973. These lands are here- 
in proposed for recreational wilderness status as the "White Goat Wildland Recrea- 
tion Area". 


Structurally, the original White Goat Wilderness Park was one enclosed 
unit. High mountains ring the area. Therefore, in reducing the size the inte- 
grity of. the unit was disturbed. 


Lands within the proposed Wildland Recreation Area are pristine in nature. 
This area, like the Ram-White Rabbit, was essentially ignored by man over the 
years. Most human activity in the vicinity occurred adjacent to the White Goat 
along the North Saskatchewan corridor, which provided a natural path through the 
mountains. David Thompson, for one, bypassed the White Goat area on his way to 
British Columbia in about 1808. 


The region was used by the Stony Indians who made their main base camps on 
the Kootenay Plains (in the North Saskatchewan Valley) but would travel up the 
Cline River to Pinto Lake on hunting expeditions. The Earl of Southesk used the 


lq brief history of this action is given in the November, 1972 NEWSLETTER of the 
Alberta Wilderness Association, along with a verbatim description of the legisla- 
tive debate that accompanied final reading of the "Wilderness Areas Act". 
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Job Creek-Job Pass-Coral Creek Route when journeying from Jasper to the Siffleur 
area in 1875 and mentioned seeing signs of Indian camps in the area. Hector, of 
the Palliser expedition, hunted around Sentinal Mountain on the eastern boundary 
in 1859. As well, A.P. Coleman and Mary Schaefer were in the area of Cataract 
Pass and Creek between 1890 and 1910. Since then the sole use of the area has 
been by recreationists, outfitters and trappers. 


The White Goat was never and still isn't of much interest to extractive 
resource users. Commercial recreation developments (i.e., a downhill ski facili- 
ty) may pose a future threat, especially if public monies are made available to 
subsidize road access. The commercial value of timber in the area is negligible - 
with only a few pockets of spruce and lodgepole being located along the Cline and 
in the Brazeau Valley bottoms. Most of the area is alpine or in watershed protec- 
tion forest. Mining has never been a concern - the area shows no sign of coal or 
other mineralization. The only sign of oil and gas values in the region, indeed 
the only conflict at all in the whole unit, is where a small portion of a larger 
reservation penetrates - perhaps a_ section in extent - into the White Goat near 
the northeastern corner. Thus, the proposed White Goat Wildlands Recreation Area 
would appear to have low non-recreational resource potential. The area as it now 
stands is ideally suited for this type of protection. 


The predominant use of the area in recent years has been recreational. 
Hunters, fishermen, horseriders and hikers have used all parts. Trails, origi- 
nally built for horse travel - some such as those on Cline and Coral Creeks being 
built along historic routes - are well distributed throughout. 


White Goat Wilderness - looking up the 
Cline River 


Fording the Cline 


Dolly Varden fishing on a 
tributary of the Cline River 


R.P. Pharis 


The White Goat is accessible over Sunset Pass from Banff National Park on 
the west. The Brazeau and the Cline Rivers provide the other two accesses - a 
trail runs the length of the Brazeau, from Cataract Pass to the Reservoir, and a 
road extends to within 1's miles of the south boundary on the Cline. It is expect- 
ed that a private resort will be developed on the Cline just outside the proposed 
boundaries. This center will no doubt act as a staging point for travellers ven- 
turing into the backcountry. 


The two major travel corridors in the region are: the Cline River - run- 
ning east-west, towards Pinto lake; the Coral-Job Creek route running north- 
south from the Cline over to the Brazeau. The Cline Trail is 18 miles in length, 
of low gradient, leading down a very scenic valley characterized by till cliffs 
and deposits - reminders that a glacier once covered the valley. The route is an 
easy one with four fords, of which only one is difficult. The Coral Creek (named 
for the coral fossils that are found throughout the valley) - Job Pass Trail is 
about 23 miles long and again leads along a relatively gentle creek bottom. The 
only steep portion of the trail occurs in the approach to Job Pass. Some 24 fords 
are encountered, all of them relatively difficult for the hiker. The horse tra- 
veller, on the other hand, should have no problem here. On the other side of Job 
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Pass, steep switchbacks are encountered, leading down into a_ series of meadows. 
Job Creek is highly scenic, running through a medium-sized valley with several 
waterfalls. Ths trail here is also along the flat valley bottom. Four easy fords 
are required north of Job Pass. 


The Brazeau Trail, 15 to 18 miles long, runs through a flat wide valley, 
often along an old seismic line. It is a rather unexciting route, occasionally 
interspersed with views of the surrounding mountains. Bogs are encountered from 
time to time. The trail is most suitably used by horse-riders rather than hikers. 


Spurring off these major corridors are several other trails. Trails on 
MacDonald and Cataract Creek (the latter in better shape) run into the new White 
Goat Wilderness Area. The Cline River Trail continues above Pinto Lake over the 
steep Sunset Pass - a two hour hike - into Banff National Park, 


Due to the adjacent location of Banff and Jasper National Parks several 
extended and challenging backcountry trips can be made between the Parks and the 
proposed White Goat Wildlands Recreation Area. As well this recreational wilder- 
ness would serve as an excellent buffer to a large portion of Banff and Jasper 
National Parks. This is an important consideration when it is realized that much 
of the abutting Park lands along the Brazeau, and south of the Cline are desig- 
nated under National Parks zoning system as Class II Wilderness Recreation, or 
Class I Special Area. 


Several trails exist to the south of the Cline. Average lengths vary be- 
tween 6 and 8 miles; the grade is steep but switchbacks aren't encountered. Se- 
veral small alpine lakes occur; glaciers and rugged peaks make this one of the 
most exciting regions of the White Goat, In the north, Wilson Lake (at the base of 
Obstruction Peak) is heavily used and renowned for its fishing. High alpine 
ridges above the lake (rising to 9,500') can be hiked quite easily - views are 
spectacular. 


Included in the proposed White Goat Wildlands Recreation Area are part of 
the Main Ranges of the Rocky Mountains, the whole of the Front Ranges, and part of 
the foothills. The Main Ranges, in the southwest part of the area, are made up 
dominantly or Pre-Cambrian and Cambrian quartzites and carbonates, with minor 
amounts of Devonian and Mississippian carbonates. They have been thrust over the 
Front Ranges. As is common in the Front Ranges, the dominant cliff-formers are 
the Paleozoic carbonates, while the less resistant Mesozoic rocks underlie the 
lower areas, 


The Front Ranges have been thrust over the younger foothills rocks along 
the McConnell thrust. Although the foothills rocks usually are made up of repeat- 
ed slices of Mesozoic rocks, large scale folding associated with thrusting has ex- 
posed rocks as old as Devonian in outlying anticlinal structures such as the Big- 
horn Range. 


The White Goat does not contain large herds of elk and only a few mule 
deer. The required prime ranges are simply not present. In the associated bog 
and muskeg-like vegetation of the Brazeau, moose can be observed. They also are 
present, to a lesser extent, along the Cline. The distinctive species of the 
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area, however, are the bighorn sheep 
and the mountain goat; several winter 
ranges occurring in the proposed Wild- 
land Recreation Area. Trophy sheep, 
for which this area is well known, are 
found in the more remote basins of the 
high country. A few woodland caribou 
have been seen around Pinto Lake and 
in the adjacent upper MacDonald Creek 
of the White Goat Wilderness Area. 
Grizzly and black bear can be expected 
as can wolf in the lower Brazeau. 


Fishing in the White Goat, as 
in most of the East Slope areas, is 
moderate. But it cannot stand intense 

Mcuntain Goat D. Shackleton pressure by large numbers of anglers 

without suffering seriously in qual- 

ity. Most of the streams are too short, with too steep a gradient and possess too 

limited a nutrient supply. The only stream fishery of any size is found in the 

Cline and the Brazeau. The native fish in the streams are predominantly Dolly Var- 
den char, with some Rocky Mountain whitefish. 


Several of the lakes of the White Goat provide good fishing. The two best 
known and most attractive are Pinto and Wilson Lakes; both are very heavily used by 
backcountry fishermen. Pinto Lake, the larger of the two, is surrounded by steep 
cliff-walled shores, Of all the areas in the White Goat, this lake, at the foot of 
Sunset Pass, is most suited to large parties of hikers and horseback riders, Its 
fishery is significant and its vegetation - the lake is not in the alpine - is hardy 
enough to withstand heavy use, unlike the higher elevation Wilson Lake. 


That the White Goat is 
a special area, perfectly 
suited to recreational wilder- 
ness use, is a fact that was 
recognized 8 years ago when 
the province saw fit to set it 
aside as a Wilderness Park. 
Hopefully, the current dele- 
tion of most of this valuable 
wildland area from protective 
legislation will only be tem- 
porary. 


Pinto Lake R. Pharis 
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WHITE GOAT 


Points of Interest 


Tarpeian Rock (9200') 
Obstruction Mt. (10,494"') 


Mt. McDonald (10,224') 


Boundary of White Goat Wilderness Area (ecological 


wilderness ) 

Hoodoos 

Mt. Stelfox (8600') 
Canyons 

Mt. Coleman (10,286"') 


White Goat Peaks (S.W. Peak 10,117; 
10,300") 


Elliott Peak (9425") 
Landslide Lake 

Remnent Icefields 
Resolute Mtn. (10,300') 
Mt. Cline (11,027') 
Lioness Peak (10,200') 
Pinto Lake 


Wilson Lake 


Center 10,550; 
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WHITE GOAT 


Forest Cover 
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WHITE GOAT 


Oil & Gas Rights 


Existing 


White Goat 


Wilderness 


Reservation 


(only resource conflict in this area) 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


You are proposing two areas in this particular district which are 
a fairly good portion of it. How big are these? 


DR. PHARIS: 


The residual portion of the White Goat, the part that was left 
out, is essentially about 340 square miles. We would ask merely that 
this area be put back to its original boundary status. The area south 
of the David Thompson Highway is about 430 square miles, that is, the 
upper Ram, the upper White Rabbit and the upper Clearwater. This area 
is essentially de facto wilderness now. There are no road intrusions. 
There are no other resource intrusions into it, and we believe that 
this area should not remain de facto but should be looked at very 
closely for classification as statutory recreational wilderness. 


DR. TROST: 

So there is something like 800 square miles altogether? 
DR. PHARIS: 

Right. 
DR. TROST: 


Do you feel that the presently designated wilderness area should 
be used as a wilderness recreation area in your terms? 


DR. PHARIS: 


I would say I'm very sympathetic to the Act as it stands now. I 
believe that the smaller White Goat area should remain an ecological 
wilderness area and its primary use should be primitive recreation 
such as hiking and photography where the impact of man is minimal. 
Two of the areas, the southern areas, the Siffleur and perhaps the 
Ghost, could have some recreational uses such as hunting, fishing and 
horseback riding without any detriment to the area whatsoever. The 
Ghost was ill-chosen. The Siffleur has a bulldozer road 14 miles 
straight through the middle of it. 
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PRESENTATION TO THE PUBLIC HEARINGS 


RE: LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT IN THE EAST 
SLOPES 


held by 
THE ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
in 


RED DEER, ALBERTA on JUNE 28 & 29, 1973 


Submitted by 
THE ALBERTA FISH & GAME ASSOCIATION 
Presented by 


ELMER KURE, DIRECTOR OF ENVIRONMENTAL RELATIONS 
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Gentlemen: 


The Alberta Fish & Game Association is pleased to 
present and, in fact, re-state its position on what development and 
use of the land in the east slopes should occur in the long-term 
interest of our people. 

We believe it can be said that we are an inherently 
development-oriented generation and may well possess development 
knowledge in excess of our wisdom. Certainly no other people or 
generations have ever had the technical ability or the power to 
exploit what is at our command today. We should have learned 
that it is much easier to destroy than to restore; in fact, nature, 
though forgiving, can not always be restored or replaced, even 
with costly rehabilitation programs. 

We recognize the foresight of earlier planners who, 
with their knowledge of man's greed and without the benefit of 
extensive and consultative technolcgy, used their common sense 
to set aside our national parks and forest reserves. Those early 
decisions to protect large tracts of our mountain foothill region 
have served us well, and the umbrella of the Forest Act has 
spared the area from settlement. However, most of the area is 
now under commitment for various explorations and uses that will, 
if developed, seriously affect the natural ecology of the area; thus 


a new set of rules in the form of a provincial statute is needed. 
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The east slopes are properly recognized as a source 
of most of our usable water within sight and easy reach of most of 
our people and tourists. One can hardly visualize anyone living in 
the west and not recognizing the importance of this scenic mountain 
region to all of us. Without a doubt the area has the basic attributes 
which attract an increasing number of visitors to our province. Those 
basic attributes are the fish, the wildlife, and the supporting wilder- 
ness ecology of streams, forests and mountains, not our cities or 
roaht tad developments. While there is an ever increasing demand 
for the known non-renewadle resources of the area, the demands on 
the region for quality recreational pursuits is even greater. 

These demands are now in serious conflict and will 
continue until a responsive Government provides a public land act 
which will state clearly what development will be tolerated in the 
region at this point in time. 

This brief does not intend to elaborate on available 
statistics or quote exact boundaries of areas in need of special 
designation, but would intend rather to emphasize the basic need to 
establish a set of ground rules for the alpine, sub-alpine and foothill 
regions of the east slopes. 

The Authority is well aware of and has recorded by 
earlier hearings the public wish and response for wilderness and 
the need for restriction on mining in the mountain area, Therefore, 


our recommendations will deal very briefly with these items, 
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although the philosophy and implication of these two opposing uses 
for an area is extensive. 

Our Association is concerned that the public is not 
duped into belief that all is well in the hills by bold-faced misre- 
presentation of fact which is physically possible by the use of terms 
that purport to save the naturel ecology during dnd after exploitation 
or development. Planners who use terms like ‘integrated use', 
‘multiple use programing' and 'reclamation procedures' are not 
necessarily talking about the same end result in terms of effect, 
but are talking about an acceptable phraseology that will allow a 
conflicting development to occur. 

We are still gullible enough in our growth-oriented 
society to say some development is fine, even in a fragile area 
and we are blind to the real need or reason for allowing or dis- 
allowing the development. 

The strip mining industry in alpine areas simply 
can not occur without irreparable damage to both the water- and 
wildlife-oriented ecology of the area. Similarly, the year round 
occupation of a site for recreational use to facilitate a downhill 
ski resort in alpine wildlife areas becomes a public burden both 
on money and on public land. 

We also wish to stress the need to serve all our 
people, yet not reduce everyone to the same common denominator, 


that being a danger in developing our mountain area under the 
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assumption that everyone should be able to see it all from an 
automobile. To this end we suggest our present east-west travel 
corridors are well suited to viewing the finest scenery from the 
comfort of the auto, bus or equipped camp ground. Yet for those 
who prefer less luxury or service, the various exits and trunk road 
offer the visitor opportunity for a variety of quality enjoyments of 
nature and the use of public owned camp grounds. 

We believe the public owned camp ground facility in 
the restrictive area should be maintained and private camp grounds 
and service facilities encouraged outside the forest reserve bound- 
aries. Recognition of the principle that development is the main 
cause of overuse is a principle that must be clearly understood as 
we make decisions supposedly that are to enhance quality use of 


this region. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Uys The Association supports the philosophy that the prime 


use of the slopes is the production and supply of clean water. Our 
Association recommends that quality recreational pursuits such as 

camping, hiking, photography, fishing, hunting, trail riding, cross- 
country skiing are activities which are in harmony with nature and 
the production of clean water and should be given priority in plan- 


ning as uses that can occur on a perpetual basis. 
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2. We most strongly urge the classification of land now 
known as the Rocky Mountain Forest Reserves as a restrictive 
development area and protected by a public land act. 
The act should clearly state that this is an area 
which is not open for settlement. The exception because of present 
development would be the east-west travel corridors where essential 
visitor and through-traffic services would be a necessity. 
Development classed as restricted would be any mining 
other than those established mines and extensions should only be 
granted to those mines adjacent to our east-west travel corridors 


where transport facilities are already located, 


3. Population centres or development proposals which 
tend to concentrate people in an area and effectively monopolize 

the location should not be tolerated in a restrictive development 
area, Only by such restriction and a stated policy can our present 
town and settlement structure get the benefit of our tourist trade and 
an opportunity to provide those accommodations and services. 

If Government is interested in stabilizing our foothill 
towns, incentives to provide service industries are only in need of 
a policy that will assure these structures that the business will not 
bypass them. The alpine region on the other hand will not tolerate 
the concentration of people which will be attracted to large year 


round recreation centres or numbers necessary to produce a profit. 
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It bears mention that our present towns and settlements are only 


an hour's drive from the mountain areas, not any further than our 


children ride a bus each morning to school, 


4, Large restrictive development areas between our 
east-west travel corridors would assure the Protection of our 
established wilderness areas and allow creation of buffer zones or 
wildland areas where the pressure of overuse can be effectively 
avoided. These same classified zones will allow us finally to set 
&eide some of our mountain foothill streams as wild rivers which 


we suggest is long overdue. 


5s We realize the restrictive development areas take in 
most of the foothill area where much oil and gas production has or 
may occur. We believe this production done with care and restricted 
to east of the first range can be carried out without irreparable 
damage to the environment. The product should be piped out of the 
restrictive area and processed in or near our settlements rather 
than in the restricted area, Here again, the gas plant like the strip 
mine is best operated in sight of the public eye and adjacent to 


established transport facilities. 


Gs Forest management is a use of our renewable resources 
that we believe can be tolerated in our lower foothill areas providing 


production goals are not given priority over land management or 
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other resource concerns, Conditions of any forest use commitment 
must recognize the need to integrate other resource users and 
protect the land base by management techniques that prevent erosion 
and minimize dislocation of wildlife and fish. Any forest resource 
user should clearly understand and agree to re-forestation plans 
whether on timber or clear-cut area that will enhance wildlife 
production and use. Protection of streams and lakes as well as 
the scenic values must be a condition of any commitment if conflicts 
are to be avoided. The forest harvester must recognize and co- 
operate with forest, wildlife and environment managers so as to 
minimize damage or dislocation to other resources during and after 


the period of his privilege. 


a Grazing of domestic livestock within the Rocky 
Mountain Forest Reserve of the east slopes has been and still 
is a very contentious use of this region. The reason for the 
contention is due to an unrealistic hard-nosed attitude by east slope 
management personnel in defiance of a wildlife resource-based 
concern. We recognize the traditional and acceptable use of much 
of our southern forest area for grazing providing that winter wild- 
life range and streams are amply protected from overuse or abuse, 
Our Association recommends an early review of this 
policy with the view to eliminating the conflict by removing permits 
for grazing privilege from areas where winter wildlife range is 


being utilized or where streams are deteriorating due to that grazing 
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privilege. 
We further recommend that livestock be removed 
from range along the trunk road and in the Red Deer and Clearwater 
River Valleys as this is prime game range as well as critical river 


bottom land, 


8. Water developing, planning and diversion are of concern 
to our Association, and recent history of such development shows 

the need for some severe restraints in planning. The fact that the 
Brazeau Hydro development was allowed to proceed without removal 
of timber from the flood area or full consideration of the lands 
flooded and the impact on wildlife and resource uses is a prime 
example of lack of restraints. 

The Big Horn development, on the other hand, was 
cleared following considerable public pressure, yet little recreational 
value will ever occur as a result of such water impctndments. As 
a fishery the high water fluctuation will seriously curtail such pro- 
duction and the impoundment must be relegated to its reason for being 
a source of electric power for sale by Calgary Power and regulated 
winter flow primarily for pollution abatement for Edmonton city. 

Our Association does not support construction of water 
impoundments for dillution of sewage or impoundments of water which 
flood important wildlife range without due consideration to the land 


base or the dislocation of other resources. 
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5. Recreation has come to mean various thingt to many 
people, depending on whether it applies to one's particular enjoyment 
of an activity or whether it is a method to make profit from the first 
group. Our mountains, !akes, and scenic natural areas have become 
a target of those who would develop for profit a facility that has these 
natural attributes to capture the patrons. We have stated our views 
to accommodate visitors to our mountain areas for a day or a few 
days; however, we do not recommend any accommodation in a restrict- 
ed area that implies an exclusive use of an area whether that be a 
private cabin or a million dollar chalet built with the pretext of 
providing for recreational or institutional use. 

We recommend downhill ski areas and power toboggan 
areas can be located to facilitate that type of recreation east of the 
first range and in areas that are not winter wildlife range. However, 
the broader non-destructive forms of recreation mentioned in the 
first recommendation will only be limited by season and developments 


that destroy the nature of the area. 


10. Critical or fragile ecology areas may well be applied 
to the entire alpine region because this area is the limiting factor for 
survival of the grizzly bear, mountain goat, mountain sheep, mountain 
caribou and elk in Alberta. Our Association has earlier recommended 
in this presentation the establishment of further wildland areas and 


keffer zones as well as restrictive development that will give these 
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wild ungulates their only opportunity to continue to form part of 
nature. There are, however, many key areas which are essential 
to wildlife production, One such area is located along the upper 
reaches of the Red Deer and Panther Rivers. This area is cited 
in the planning region report as a hypothetical case area where much 
development is contemplated and desired by developers, yet the area 
is a critical water area and possibly the finest elk production and 
wintering area on this continent. Any further development in this 
area, even large water impoundments, would be a retrograde step. 
In fact, steps should be taken to remove much of the present 
competition between domestic livestock and wildlife range. This key 
area like other such areas which are well known and documented by 
our provincial wildlife management people should be given priority 


by designation as an essential wildlife management unit. 


11, The Alberta Fish & Game Association has supported 
the public hearing exercise as a valid and democratic approach to 
guiding resource development. Our Association is concerned, 
however, that this tool of democracy is not relegated to a mere 
exercise by Government granting development permits in the very 
area of the public hearings concern, Our recommendation in this 
regard is that a freeze on issuing of such development permits be 


part of the exercise of good faith or the hearing becomes a farce, 
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SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES & RECOMMENDATIONS 

1, Provision for a legislated classification of these public lands 
setting out restrictive areas of development. 

2. Provision for overprotection at this time will assure our citizens 
of tomorrow -- their only chance of a choice of futures and values. 
3. The water and wildlife and associated natural condition are the 
basic resource values and must command priority in any use plan. 
4, The perpetual uses above must prevail over any short term 
consideration and the spin-off of economic dividends should occur to 
our established settlements outside the mountain area. 

5. Realizing that many resource uses are of the long term 
commitment of several generations in time condition of the lease must 
protect interests of the public owners. 

6, Any development proposed that would purport to be in the interests 
of the public user must be held in reservation as the opposite may 
well be the end result. 

7. Any development that claims economic benefit or not to this 
Province must be weighed with all damages and displaced resources 
against the perpetual use of the area in its natural state rather than 
the short term benefit of the development. 

8. The scenic wilderness and wildlife related environment are the 
important base resource of the mountain region providing all the 


attributes of a continuing use by our people and visitors. 
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We believe the people of this Province will be best 
served by a statute that recognizes this priority and the time to 
reflect on what economics and deve]apment really mean in our 


value system, 


ALBERTA FISH & GAME ASSOCIATION 
212 - 8631 - 109 STREET 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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POLICY STATEMENT NO. 2.4 


WILD RIVERS 


The Alberta Fish and Game Association believes that at 
present the recreational use of Alberta's running water - our 
rivers and streams - is now at least as important as the agri- 
cultural, domestic and industrial uses to which it is now being 
put and that in future the value for recreational use of free 
running water will probably exceed its value for these other 
purposes. Therefore this Association is committed to the policy 
that it is essential that as much consideration be given now 
in Alberta's water resource planning process to preserving some 
free flowing rivers, streams, and portions thereof as is now 
being given to the damming and diverting of our rivers and 
streams for the purpose of agricultural, domestic and indust- 
lel WS 


Prior to 1967 concern grew in this Association that the 
many dams and water diversions being planned in Alberta could 
eventually have the effect of seriously depleting the free- 
running waters themselves and the public funds of assets that 
are often found in combination with free running water. 


The object of the concern was to find some way of attain- 
ing three objects: 


1. Indicating to the Alberta Government that a signifi- 
cant group of Albertans regard free running rivers 
and streams as priceless assets; 


2. Advising the Alberta Government as to which rivers, 
streams, and portions thereof are considered by 
Albertans from all parts of the Province most worth 
preserving in their natural state; 


3. Suggesting a method by which streams, rivers and por- 
tions thereof can be protected and preserved in their 
natural state for the use of the future and present 
generations. 


At the 1967 Convention of this Association in Edmonton a 
way of attaining at least objectives 1 and 3 suddenly appeared 
in the form of the following resolution: 


"Be it resolved that this Association requests the Alberta 
Government to embark on a Wild Rivers project whereby cer- 
tain Alberta Rivers and streams and portions of Alberta 
rivers and streams are reserved and set aside to remain 

in perpetuity in their natural state, untouched by the 
projects of Government, Power Companies, Industry in 
general or by private individuals." 
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Seldom has a resolution so taken the imagination of our 
Association, and it was passed unanimously. Little indication 
was received officially, however, as to whether or not a Wild 
Rivers Act was regarded favorably by the Government, so the 
Same resolution was again passed unanimously at the 1968 Conven- 
tion of the Association in Lethbridge with the added recommenda- 
tion that active steps be taken by our Association to secure 
passage of a Wild Rivers Act. 


Endorsation of our Wild Rivers resolution late in June 
of last year by the Western Canada Conservation and Reclamation 
Association, indicates the idea appeals to at least one other 
large group whose emphasis on water conservation differs some- 
what from that of our Association. 


The Alberta Fish and Game Association Wild Rivers Committee 
has now, aS a result of consultation with people throughout the 
Province, produced the list, marked Schedule "A" to this Policy 
Statement of thirty-eight Alberta rivers, streams, and portions 
thereof that should be included in a Wild Rivers Act. In addi- 
tion, the recommendation of the Committee and of this Associa- 
tion is that the list of Wild Rivers should never be closed, 
and that studies should be carried out constantly to ascertain 
What other Alberta rivers, streams, and portions thereof should 
receive the protection of designation as a Wild River. 


Many of the initial choices on Schedule "A" are attempts 
to preserve unique values: Greyburn and Battle Creeks to pre- 
serve the furthest east trout streams in Alberta; the portions 
of the Oldman and Castle Rivers to preserve one of Alberta's 
last native cutthroat populations; Ghostpine Creek to preserve 
the unique scenery and fossil beds to be found along it; Shunda 
Creek to preserve an as yet unspoiled example of the muskeg 
creeks indigenous to Central Alberta, this one also providing 
as choice fly fishing as is available in North America; two 
separate sections of the Red Deer River, a bad lands section 
for the beauty of its scenery; the section upstream from Sundre 
to preserve what experts regard as the most challenging piece 
of canoe water in Canada. All choices protect magnificent scenic 
and recreational values. 


The need for the protection of Wild Rivers is currently 
being recognized in other jurisdictions. The Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act has at last become law in the United States. Montana 
has enacted provisions to protect rivers and streams and Ontario 
is moving toward giving provincial park status to certain running 
bodies of water in that province. Surely with a Government now 
committed in the White Paper to a course of development of all 
our resources to derive the maximum human values therefrom, the 
time is now advantageous for the Alberta Government to confer 
protection of law on certain Alberta Rivers, streams and por- 
tions thereof to preserve the recreational and scenic assets of 
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the waters and their immediate surroundings for the people of 
this province now and in the future. 


After an extensive study of Wild River Bills from other 
jurisdictions our Association suggests that protection of the 
rivers, streams and portions thereof set out in Schedule "A" be 
effected by conferring on them, by a Wild Rivers Act, status 
akin to that conferred on certain lands by The Provincial Parks 
Act. 


Protection to running waters, their beds and shores 
can be conferred here more easily and inexpensively than in 
many other jurisdictions because in Alberta the beds and shores 
are owned by the Crown. For ideal protection of a river or 
stream, some concept would have to be set out in the Act as to 
the number of areas of bank per mile of stream that would also 
be included in the protected area. For example, the new American 
Wild Rivers Bill provides that no more than an average of 320 
acres per mile on both sides of the river or stream would be 
required for the protection of the stream. Again, many of the 
waters set out in Schedule "A" flow entirely through Crown land 
so there would be little trouble and expense involved in acqui- 
sition of the immediate surroundings. 


Some other waters in the Schedule flow through privately 
owned land so consideration would have to be given in the Act to 
providing for purchase and expropriation of land where required 
for Wild Rivers designation. 


The Act would, of course, have to contain many pro- 
hibitions against damming, diverting, polluting or otherwise 
fouling the waters of a Wild River and against doing anything 
on the banks such as logging and grazing which would be injurious 
to the Wild River or its watershed. The Public Lands Act, 

1966 and The Water Resources Act provide precedents for legis- 
lation protecting waters and watersheds. 


Finally, this Association urges that when a Wild Rivers 
Act becomes fact and becomes law it should provide that when a 
Wild River is designated, jurisdiction over the waters in it 
be passed from the Minister of Agriculture to the Minister of 
Lands and Forests to go with the jurisdiction over the bed and 
the bank that the Minister of Lands and Forests already has under 
The Public Lands Act, 1966. 


The urgency is particularly great in this matter at a 
time in Alberta's development when extensive plans are being 
made for the damming and diverting of many of our provincial 
rivers and streams. Unless provision is made now for the pro- 
tection of the truly valuable public assets among our rivers 
and streams and their immediate surroundings, great recreational 
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opportunities and scenic values may be lost to present and future 
Albertans. 


Accordingly, it is the policy of this Association to 
urge that the Government immediately commence a study of the 
recommendations and proposals in this Policy Statement with a 
view, within 6 months, to advising the Association on the feasi- 
bility of introducing a Wild Rivers Bill into the 1970 session 
of the legislature, and that the Government study include an 
examination of the suitability of the Rivers, streams and por- 
tions thereof set out in Schedule "A" hereof for inclusion into 
the Wild Rivers Act. 


The Policy of this Association further is to offer and 
give the relevant departments of government such assistance as 
we are capable of to ensure that a Wild Rivers Bill be intro- 
duced as a Government Bill in the next session of the legisla- 
ture. In this regard, the Association requests an early meeting 
with representatives of the Fish and Wildlife Division and the 
Water Resources Branch to discuss this policy statement in light 
of present water-use plans of the Government. 


For further clarification as to our determination in 
this matter, the policy of this Association is that, failing 
Government action and assistance, we shall continue our efforts 
unilaterally to ensure introduction of a Wild Rivers Bill in 
any event, as a Government Bill or otherwise, into the next 
session of the legislature. 


Finally, it is our hope, and we would urge, that any 
Wild Rivers Act would contain a statement of purpose similar 
to that admirable statement set out as Section 4 of Alberta's 
Willmore Wilderness Park Act which, when paraphrased and mixed 
slightly with the very similar Section 4 of The National Parks 
Act could produce the following for an Alberta Wild Rivers Act: 


"The Wild Rivers are dedicated to the use of the people 
of Alberta, for their benefit, education and enjoyment, 
subject to this Act and the Regulations, and shall, 

by the management, conservation and protection of their 
beds, banks, and waters, and by the preservation of their 
natural beauties, be maintained and be made use of so as 
to leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future 
generations," 


which statement, when and if the Government enacts it, accurately 
states the present general policy of this Association on Wild 
Rivers. 
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SCHEDULE A 


Battle Creek. (49' 38" 110' 00") Within Cypress Hills 
Park, Watershed. 


Greyburn Creek. (Flows NE into Battle Creek, 14-8-1-W4 
49' 38" 110' 01") Within Cypress Hills Park, Watershed. 


Milk River. (1-1-5-W4 49' 00" 110' 33") From West boun- 
dary of Writing in Stone Park to the U.S. Border, Crown 
Land on either side. Most important part is from Range 
9 W4 to the U.S. Border. 


Castle River. (Flows NE into Oldman River 27-7-30 W4 
49' 36" 113' 59") Watershed upstream from the Carbon- 
dale River, including all tributaries. 


Oldman River. (27-11-13-W4 49' 57" 111' 42") Upstream 
from the Forest Boundary including all tributaries and 
full watershed. 


Highwood River. (Flows NE into Bow River 26-21-28-W4 
50' 49" 113' 47") Upstream from Forest Reserve boundary 
including all tributaries and full watershed areas. 


South Saskatchewan River. (50' 53" 110' 00") From south 
eastcorner of British Block downstream to Saskatchewan 
border on east bank area, not in the restricted area. 


Ghostpine Creek. (Flows SE into Red Deer River. 34-29- 
21-W4 51' 32" 112' 54") From the Red Deer River upstream 
for the section which is in the Badlands area as far 
north as the road east from Morrin. 


Cottonwood Creek. (Flows S into Galwey Creek, 2-29-W4 
49' 08" 113' 51") Below reservoir for approximately 3 
or 4 miles. : 


Clearwater River. (16-39-7-W5 52' 22" 114' 57") From 
park boundary to forest reserve boundary. 


South Ram and watershed. (Flows NE into Saskatchewan 
River 39-10-W5 52' 23" 115' 25"). 


Panther and Red Deer Rivers. (Panther flow NE into Red 
Deer 31-10-W5 51' 39" 115' 19", Red Deer 50' 58" 110' 00") 
from National Park boundary to the edge of the forest 
reserve. 


Blackstone River. (Blackstone River flows NE into Brazeau 
52' 50" 116' 07") and tributaries including the Wapiabi 

Creek (flows NE into Blackstone 42-17-W5 52' 37" 116' 20") 
and Cardinal Creek (flows E into Brazeau 52" 52" 117" 18"). 


are) 


. 30 
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Shunda Creek (flows E into N Saskatchewan 40-13-W5 52' 
28" 115' 47"), 


Battle River areas (49' 38" 110' 00") from Hardisty to 
the Saskatchewan Border. 


Red Deer River (50' 58" 110' 00") in the vicinity of the 
Badlands Park, comprising areas both up and downstream 
from the park. 


Elbow River (14-24-1-W5 51' 03" 114' 02") flows east 
into Bow River. 


Sheep River (32-20-28-W4 50' 44" 113' 51") flows east 
into Highwood River. 


Dutch Creek (11-3-W5 49' 54" 114' 23") flows east into 
Oldman River. 


Cataract Creek (16-5-W5 50' 24" 114' 35") flows north 
into Highwood River. 


Tay River (35-8-W5 52' 03" 115' 05') flows east into 
Clearwater River. 


Raven River (28-35-3-W5 52' 02" 114' 22") flows SE into 
Red Deer River. 


House River (56' 12" 112' 30") flows NW into Athabasca 
River. 


Clearwater River (56' 44" 111' 23") flows east into 
Athabasca. 


La Biche River (31-69-18-W4 55' 01" 112' 44") flows west 
into Athabasca River. 


Sand River (19-62-7-W4 54' 23" 111' 02") flows south into 
Beaver River. 


Brazeau (45-9-W5 52' 56" 115' 12") flows east into North 
Saskatchewan. 


Wolf Creek (54-16-W5 53' 38" 116' 17") flows north into 
McLeod River. 


McLeod River (59-12-W5 54' 09" 115' 42") flows north east 
into Athabasca. 


Bow River (22-11-13-W4 49' 51" 111' 41") flows east into 
Oldman River. 
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Stauffer Creek (16-34-4-W5 52' 05" 114' 30") flows SE 
into Raven River. 


Smokey (18-83-21-W5 56' 11" 117' 19") flows north into 
Peace River. 


Wapiti (7-71-2-W6 55' 08" 118' 18") flows north east 
into Smokey River. 


Whitemud (36-51-25-W4 53' 27" 113' 33") flows north into 
Black mud creek. 


Chinchaga (58' 53" 118' 20") flows north into the Hay 
River. 


Wabasca (58' 22" 115' 20") flows north into Peace River. 
Berland (58-25-W5) - (tributary of the Athabasca). 
Simonette - (tributary of the Smokey) - (68-26-W5). 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


One of the questions that keeps arising all the time is the 
competition for grazing between beef and the ungulates. We have heard 
from Dobson Lea of Unifarm that there is a fair amount of land in the 
green zone which could be converted to the production of forage. What 
do you think about a plan in which we used some of this Crown land, 
cleared the necessary land, converted it to the production of forage 
and released equivalent amounts of land which are the natural feeding 
areas for ungulates? 


MR. KURE: 


‘This particular approach has been suggested by our organization 
On several occasions. We would like to see the domestic stock moved 
west of the forest reserve boundary and community pastures provided 
that would compensate for the loss. 


MR. KINISKY: 
What sort of response have you had to that proposal? 
MR. KURES 


I don't believe we have had any opposition but we have had very 
little action. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You have spoken of controlling the flow of rivers, making special 
reference to the forthcoming study on the Red Deer River. Apparently 
one of the problems is the winter water quality. The other thing is 
that the flows get so low there it restricts urban development in the 
area of Red Deer. What sort of solutions can we come up with if we 
don't go into regulatory procedures with water? 


MR. KURE: 


I would express a personal opinion at this point, because I think 
the City of Red Deer and the Department of the Environment have 
suggested a water impoundment, a stabilization of the Red Deer River. 
I feel it may be a necessary step. However, I am pleased with the 
suggestion that the impoundment be east of Sundre and not in the 
forest reserve. 


HR. KINISKYs 


Is the stance of the Alberta Fish and Game Association quite 
solidly that continuous tourist promotion be slowed down in order to 
let Alberta people have their own place first? 


MR. KURE: 


I don't think the association has ever suggested that we stop 
advertising. But I believe a good deal of our advertising has been 
geared towards the mountain foothill region, certainly the national 
parks. This means that if tourists come through the southern or 
eastern borders of Alberta, they must past through the eastern Slopes. 
Then they become statistics such as those the national parks people 
laid on us a couple of years ago about the number of vehicles and 
visitors going through Banff park on the Trans-Canada Highway. I went 
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through it three times myself, but I didn't go to visit the park. I 
went to visit my brother-in-law in British Columbia. I believe we 
have become the victims of inaccurate statistics. 


I think I failed to respond completely to your reference to Mr. 
Dobson Lea's presentation. He left before the question period in 
Rocky. He did mention the fact that the grazing lease should have the 
option or the right to control who is on that land. Our association 
does not condone this sort of thing at all. I rather doubt that there 
are many farm members of Unifarm who condone it either. 


MR. DOWLING: 


I'd like to know how many Albertans you represent today when you 
speak on behalf of the Alberta Fish and Game Association? 


MR. KURE?: 


I would hope I represent a good portion of the 120 clubs and 
20,000 some members. 


MR. DOWLING: 


What is the size of game herds in this province? How many head 
of elk are there? How many head of moose, bighorn sheep, et cetera? 


MR. KURE> 


I have to echo the words of the planning commission member, 
namely that the figures in the Foothills Study are an excellent source 
of information. I believe they list 16,000 elk in the Province of 
Alberta and we have noted that we have had to manage our elk on the 
basis that we are harvesting to the maximum. I believe biologists 
here can probably verify that. 


MR. DOWLING: 


What changes have taken place within these herds over the last 25 
years? Have the herds increased or decreased? 


MR. KURES 


The exact impact would be a little difficult to assess. I would 
think the elk increased rapidly after the 25 year anniversary, reached 
a peak somewhere in the middle of that term and have now started to go 
down the other way. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You have spoken of the possibility of taking some steps to 
minimize the impact on the foothills region of visitors coming to the 
Province of Alberta. Would you care to comment on the recreational 
use of fishing across the province and not just in the foothills. Is 
this a possibility? 


MR. KURE: 


We were interrupted at our Calgary hearing by the opening of our 
fish hatchery, the first one we have owned in this province. I 
believe we will see a good increase in the fishing available to people 
because of the hatchery and better management techniques. But there 
are a vast number of streams flowing just out of the foothills area 
that are deteriorating at a rapid rate. I would refer to the damage 
being caused to these streams by uses other than fishing. I could 
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cite a number of streams that are deteriorating at a rapid rate mainly 
because of the livestock industry. It's not generally a thing you can 
blame on the farmer. We can blame public policy because we haven't 
yet established a method to protect the banks of these publicly-owned 
streams. The machinery is set up in Edmonton now to start a program 
of acquiring stream banks for the protection of our publicly-owned 
streams. There are a number of streams which fall into this category. 


MR. DOWLING: 


If stream improvement took place, would it be possible to fish 
right over to the Saskatchewan border? 


MR. KURE: 


I rather doubt that. I suppose you could because there are types 
of fish as you go downstream in our larger river systems. Tt sis) an 
interesting question from the standpoint of water impoundment on the 
Red River as to whether or not it interferes considerably with the 
Rocky Mountain whitefish fishery. This is a major upstream fishery 
from Red Deer. 


MR. DOWLING: 


I'd like you to comment on suggestions we have received from a 
number of sources concerning a one mile buffer zone or strip along 
main roads to prevent hunting from automobiles and other vehicles. 


MR. KURE: 


This is no problem as far as I'm concerned. I sat on the 
advisory council to the Department of Lands and Forests for 13 years. 
It's always been within the power of the minister to set regulations 
by Ocder~in-Council and each year our regulations to hunt and fish are 
set by such Orders-in-Council. Any wildlife management unit in this 
province can be closed to hunting at any time. I see no problem in 
this type of regulation. If it's necessary, then I think it can be 
accommodated quite nicely through management techniques. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Do you feel that the majority of the members of the Alberta Fish 
and Game Association would support such a thing should it be made a 
regulation? 


MR. KURE: 


I think so, if you're talking about main arteries, the travel 
corridors. Yes, we've already endorsed the philosophy in the Bow 
corridor which has not been open to hunting with anything but bow and 
arrow for many years. 


DR. TROST: 


You have talked about a new provincial statute and the need for 
protection of the eastern slopes, and made some comment about the 
Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Board. Do you feel that the need 
now is for additional administrative apparatus to support what is 
already here? 


MR. KURES 


I look on the question of a provincial statute in this way: an 
act can be amended only by a majority of the members of the 
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Legislature in any given session. That is the fundamental basis of 
democracy, in my opinion, and it gives the people of this province 
breathing space. Should an amendment be proposed to an act, it then 
must go through the formalities. You have an opportunity to voice 
your opinion through your elected member as the bill goes through the 
process of debate. 


I believe this is the only type of protection the people of this 
province should accept when it comes to classifying use of land. It's 
the only way I can see that we can avoid continual conflict with 
resource users, that is, to classify our east slope land, as our brief 
Suggests, and put it under statutory protection which does give us 
that breathing space. We can change it at any time to accommodate our 
needs, but at least change will have the benefit of reflection, time 
and debate. 


DR. TROST: 


Do you feel the administrative agencies that we have now are 
adequate to the task of enforcing such a provincial statute for the 
particular needs of the eastern slopes, or do you think new 
administrative machinery should be invented? 


MR. KURE: 


I noted the suggestion by the planning commission of a regional 
council. The stated position of our association is that the 
departments, not just one, but the Department of Lands and Forests as 
well as the Department of the Environment - which, I understand, is 
now a senior department - should have the authority to manage these 
slopes. We have not discussed, on an association basis, whether any 
other commission or regional structure would be necessary. If an act 
is brought about for the classification of the land, we think it will 
take away a great deal of the need for other administrative machinery. 
We need the basic ground rules. 


DR. TROST: 


You have mentioned wild rivers and have given us an appendix 
containing some comments about them. This is a matter which has been 
of interest to the Fish and Game Association and to the Authority in 
times past. It is particularly relevant here. Could you make some 
comments about how the Fish and Game Association feels about wild 
Livers? 


MR. KURE: 


The basic concept, of course, is to set aside certain rivers to 
remain in their natural state, whatever that may be. Many streams 
have been adversely affected by inadequate protection, as there is no 
rule that says you can't drive up a river with a bulldozer, cut 
seismic lines across it every half mile and create water impoundments 
every four miles as on the Columbia. 


This is our basic concept: we think we have enough rivers in our 
province to set aside some of them that are still in a relatively 
hatural state. We have listed, as suggestions only, rivers which 
could be considered. This list you will note in our policy statement. 


It's merely a matter of keeping our wilderness policy, and you 
will note that this policy conforms very closely to the position of 
the Wilderness Association. 
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DR. TROST: 


Would these specified rivers be within the boundaries of 
wilderness areaS or within the boundaries of areas designated as 
wilderness recreation areas by the Alberta Wilderness Association, and 
would those rivers be adequately protected as wild rivers in areas 
like that? 


MR. KURE: 


Yes, I think so. Our reference to wild rivers doesn't simply put 
them in a category confining them to only one place. I think a wild 
river could occur very low down, near our settlements actually, by 
{ leaving] a proper margin along each bank. 


DR. TROST: 


You talked about east-west transportation corridors and a bit 
about north-south transportation corridors. How do you feel about 
further improvement of the forestry road? Should it be paved? 


MR. KURE: 


Our association has taken the position that the trunk road should 
be left as it is other than making some minor changes at danger spots. 
The existing public campgrounds are adequate to serve the people who 
travel the road. 
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Proposal submitted by 
W. J.R. Investments Ltd. 


Presented by W. J. McGill 


Introduction 


The leisure-time industry is the fastest growing industry today 
and the camping groups are the fastest growing segment of the industry. 
The Recreation Vehicle Institute reports that production of trailers, 
campers and motorhomes has been increasing at the rate of about 25% per 
year, and it appears that the growth rate may increase in future years. 
At the same time the annual rate of increase of campsites is only about 
10%. This lack of adequate accommodation is probably the most serious 
problem facing campers today. 


The result of inadequate facilities means that: 


1. presently available campground facilities are overtaxed with 
resulting deterioration (two government campgrounds in nor- 
thern Alberta were reported to be closed in 1972 for this 
reason). 


2. campers are forced to park in public and private areas not in- 
tended for camping. 


3. the tourist industry is losing revenue which may develop from 
established campgrounds. 


Location 


In my opinion the area near the junction of highway #11 with 
the Banff-Jasper highway is a suitable location for a holiday trailer 
campground due to: 


1. density of traffic, mostly tourists, using the Banff-Jasper 
highway. 


2. increased density of traffic using #11 highway upon completion 
of paving, scheduled for 1973-74. 


3. the closest centers providing suitable accommodations are Lake 
Louise Junction 47 miles to the south, and Jasper 95 miles to 
the north. 
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4. the National Parks Department has recently changed its policy 
which will result in limiting or reducing the number of camp- 
sites within the Park boundaries. 


It is proposed to establish a holiday campground for trailers, 
campers, motorhomes and tenters. It would not handle mobile homes. 
The campground would be located immediately east of the Banff Park 
boundary on the south side of highway #11 and north of the Saskatche- 
wan River. 


The campground would meet the requirements for Alberta classi- 
fication Type A campgrounds. There would be approximately 100 camp- 
sites; 85 would accommodate trailers and would be 2,000 square feet 
in area; 15 of the sites would be for tents and would be 1,500 square 
feet in area. 


Kampgrounds of America Inc. is the largest organization of 
franchise campgrounds in North America. They have had the most ex- 
perience in all phases of campground construction and operation, 
their standards are high and expert advice is available at any time, 
For these reasons I have decided to join their franchise system. 


Facilities 


Roads - Access would be from #11 highway. Roads within the campground 
would be gravel, 15 feet wide for one-way traffic and 20 feet 
wide for two-way traffic. 


Building - the operations building would house: 


a. registration desk and office 

b. convenience store 

c. lounge area 

d. laundry containing 4 washers and 2 dryers 

e. men's washroom containing 3 showers, 2 toilets and 1 urinal, 
and 4 washbasins 

f. women's washroom containing 3 showers, 3 toilets and 4 
washbasins 

g. furnace room 
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Campsites - the trailer sites would all be serviced with water and 
power; 15 of these sites would also have sewer connection; 
water would be available for tent sites. 


Water - the underlying soil is gravel and the proximity of the Sas- 
katchewan River indicates thatadequate water should be avail- 
able from a weil. 


Sewage - because of the permeable character of the gravel, it is 
proposed to handle sewage disposal by septic tank and field 
drain system. A sanitary station for trailer holding tank 
disposal would be provided. 


Playground - adjacent to the operations building would be a swimming 
pool, wading pool and children's playground. 


Owner/operator 


W.J. McGill 


wy Indian and Affai’ — idiennes 
3 Northem Affairs et du)vord 718-4 


Banff, Alberta. 
June 12, 1973. 


Your file Votre réfarence 


Our fle Notre référence 62/7-P2.6 


ME We wl. MCcGa LL, 
3503 - 34 Avenue, S.W. 
CALGARY, Alberta. 


Dear Mr. McGill: 


By copy of a letter of June 7th, 1973, to you from 
the Director of the Western Region of National Parks, 
I have been informed of your intentions to build a 
300 unit campground on the David Thompson Highway 
just outside Banff National Park. 


As you are aware from your discussions with Mr. Pope 
of our Regional Office, we are experiencing difficulty 
in meeting the demand for camping facilities. We are 
very interested in your development and the effect it 
could have on present and future development in Banff 
National Park. 


I would appreciate the opportunity to discuss your 
proposal with you at any time you may be visiting 


Banff. 


Yours sincerely, 


wW-T. R. Heggi 
as Superintendent, 


Banff National Park. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


Are you suggesting that provincial campgrounds be turned over to 
private enterprise under strict government regulations? 


MR. MCGILL: 


This is one suggestion. If a private developer was prepared to 
put in modern campground facilities consideration should be given to 
turning the government campground facilities over to him on a lease 
basis. Most of the government campgrounds are a primitive type, and 
from talking to the Banff Park people I understand their policy is to 
maintain primitive campgrounds without going into the modern type with 
hot and cold running water, laundry facilities, washrooms and so on. 


DR. TROSTs 

So the government would turn over the established provincial 
camps to private enterprise under regulation but then the entrepreneur 
could put in developments that were over and above the mininun 
requirements? 
MR. MCGILL: 

Yes, that*s right. 
DR. TROST: 

Secondly, you have a suggestion for a location in which you, 
yourself, would like to have a campground that is not now a 
provinicial campground. 


MR. MCGILL: 


There is a provincial campground about three and a half miles 
east of the area that we proposed. 


DR. TROST: 


Would that existing provincial campground be in conflict with 
your own proposal? Would you wish to have it leased over to you? 


MR. MCGILL: 

This was not a specific suggestion. A good many people 
travelling today still prefer the primitive type campground, but more 
and more people are demanding modern facilities. They love to get out 
and view the scenery and hike the trails and so on but they like to 
come back and have a hot shower at night. We hadn't specifically 
proposed that. 

DR. TROST: 


Would you consider it worth talking about if the question came 
up? 


MR. MCGILL: 


Yes, we would consider it. 
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DRe TROSTs 


In the material I have before me you are suggesting a campground 
for 100 units? 


MR. MCGILL: 


It would probably start off with 75 to 100 and it would be 
expanded as the demand required. 


DR. TROST: 
What acreage would you require for this facility? 
MR. MCGILL: 


It*s a little difficult to forecast exactly in an area where we 
would have to run the roads and caapsites to conform te tree pattern. 
My guess is that it would take approximately 30 to 40 acres; initially 
maybe 20. 


DR. TROST: 


Is this at the junction of Highway No. 11 with the Banff-Jasper 
Highway? 


MR. MCGILL: 


No. It's immediately east of the Banff Park and south of the 
David Thompson Highway. 


MR. KINISKY: 
Do you feel that an individual campground, one owned and operated 
privately, is a viable proposition economically? 


MR. MCGILL: 


Yes I do. We propose to follow the KOA franchise system. They 
have had the most experience in the design, construction and operation 
of campgrounds. They have experts available. From their experience I 
would say it could be a viable operation. 


MR. KiNISKY: 


When you are talking about the disposition of Crown lands and 
matters of this nature, how long a lease would be necessary before you 
could be certain that you were going to make out alright with it? 


MR. MCGILL: 
I think we would like a lease for a minimum of 15 years. 
MR. DOWLING: 


I see that you plan to take water from the gravel-bearing strata 
which underlies the site in the proximity of the North Saskatchewan 
River, and you have also dealt with sewage disposal. I'm interested 
in two things in respect to supply: first, in the shelters or kitchen 
areas on the site what sort of stoves would you put in there, and 
second, what sort of fuel would they require? 


van 


MR. MCGILLS 
We wouldn't have any _ stoves. Most of the people using these 
campgrounds would have trailers, motor homes or tents and they would 
carry their own propane stoves or oil burning stoves with then. 
MR. DOWLING: 
So you wouldn't provide any cooking stoves whatever? 
MR. MCGILL: 
No. 
MR. DOWLING: 
Is there available power? 
MR. MCGILL: 


I don't believe so. I think we would have to generate our own 
with diesel generators. 
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Brief submitted by 
CENTRAL ALBERTA BIG GAME TROPHY CLUB 


Presented by R. Winter 


The Government of Alberta June 26, 1973 
Department of Environment 

Department of Lands and Forests 

Environment Conservation Authority 


This brief presented by the Central Alberta Big Game Trophy 
Club with 150 members. The objective of the club is to work for the 
conservation of land and wildlife. The taking of only large, mature 
male animals is urged, leaving the young healthy males for breeding 
purposes. 


It seems as though nothing in the world is safe anymore. No- 
thing can just be there, being itself, unchanging, undamaged and beauti- 
ful in its own right, without someone looking at it and visualizing 
personal profit by exploiting it for their own gain. 


We are referring of course to the eastern slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains and to the ones who cannot stand to see them remain as they 
are. 


Threats to open strip mines all along the full length of the 
eastern slopes have appeared in the papers, and heard over the air in 
the past few years. As Grande Cache is an unprofitable waste of our 
environment, it must not be allowed to spread. This coal mining talk 
has quieted down lately, but we doubt that it is entirely dead. One 
does not have time to heave a sigh of relief before some new threat 
appears. This time it is someone who sees personal gain in the slopes 
by turning part of them into a new year-round pleasure resort. 


This takes in the Corners, Ya Ha Tinda, and Scalp Creek, Clear- 
water and Ram Watershed areas. A hundred room hotel and other accommo- 
dations are planned for, and probably in time a town would appear. They 
are offering fabulous skiing with 130 inches average yearly snowfall. 
We've been travelling this country for many years, and we've found there 
is rarely any more snowfall there than is found in the Calgary or Red 
Deer areas and at any given time you will probably find less snow in 
the Ya Ha Tinda than you would out on the prairies. Where the statistics 
arrive at 130 inches is more than we can figure out. 
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Dog Rib Hill is the proposed sight for the ski runs. Most of 
this hill is kept completely bare of snow all winter long by the strong 
winds that blow almost daily. Only on the small part that faces east, 
does any snow build up and stay for any length of time, and we can't 
see anything so fabulous about it for skiing. This hill is part of the 
winter range of a large herd of elk. These animals spend the summer in 
Banff Park, which lies to the east, and late in the fall they are forced 
down out of the park to feed on the windswept open hillsides of the 
Corners, Ya Ha Tinda and Scalp Creek, Clearwater areas. This herd num- 
bers in the hundreds; a park warden count a few years ago set it at 
fifteen hundred animals. The Department of Lands and Forests, Wildlife 
Division, strictly regulates the hunting of these elk, often opening 
special late seasons in an effort to keep their numbers down to where 
the range will support the herd. A resort would stop all hunting for 
miles around. We foresee a problem controlling the number of elk. 


If skiers and snowmobilers are passing all over their winter 
pastures, the elk may be forced to remain in the park for a longer per- 
iod of time. This may result in the over-grazing of hillsides within 
the park. Hillsides that are cropped too short will expose the top 
soil, resulting in erosion by wind and water. Once this thin layer of 
fertile soil is gone, no grass will grow and this range becomes worth- 
less. 


If hunting becomes illegal in this area, some other costly 
program would have to be used to regulate the number of elk in the herds. 
The Government tried hiring men to kill elk and dress out the animals 
that were killed. This meat was taken to Calgary where it was cut, 
wrapped and frozen. It was then given to the Indians who must not have 
wanted it, because they were caught selling it in the back alleys of 
that city. Much of the meat taken by this method went to waste and did 
no one any good. 
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This country is also the range of the bighorn sheep. We must 
include the Burnt Timber, Sheep Creek and Ram River areas as well as all 
the country along the mountains which is vitally important as the sheep 
use all the hills to live on. We doubt if they could tolerate sharing 
the hills with large numbers of skiers or hikers. At least their habi- 
tat would be so changed and disrupted that many years would be needed 
to adjust to it, and then it would never be the same. 


There is also the Grizzly Bear. We must admit that there is 
no great number of these animals left anymore, but there are always a 
few roaming around. We all know that Grizzlies and holidayers do not 
mix, so we foretell what few bears are left, are killed off as a safety 
measure. We think this would be a downright shame. 


This piece of country borders the east boundary of Banff Na- 
tional Park which has several ski lodges, and other slopes that could be 
developed. Another holiday area so close is unjustified in our judge- 
ment. Because some like to ski, doesn't mean that they need a resort 
only a few minutes drive from home. There are other people with other 
interests to consider too. Remember once a mistake is made it is too 
late to do anything about it; the damage is done forever. We must leave 
as much of the undeveloped country as we can for the generations to 
come. We firmly believe that our generation does not have the right to 
take over everything we can lay our hands on and ruin it in our greedy 
desire to make money with it. 


We do not believe the would-be developers, who have designs 
on this country, have an uncontrollable desire to make sure everyone 
has fun, with a new and beautiful place to go to and have fun. We are 
sure that deep down it is a selfish greedy desire to make money at the 
expense of those would seek their own recreation in our great out-of- 
doors. 
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By all means, use the outdoors if you enjoy it, but don't use 
it for changing; leave it as you found it. You can enjoy this country 
without a 100 room hotel as well as we can. Our stand is as follows: 


1. We feel that although the Ya Ha Tinda, Corners, and Scalp 
Creek country is very scenic and beautiful, it lacks con- 
stant snow depth to make a good ski resort. 


2. As the hills are the winter pasture for big game, they must 
be saved and left unmolested by pleasure seekers. 


3. As the wild country is being over-run by civilization all 
over the world, we ask that this country be saved for future 
generations. 


4, If the Government approves areas for new resorts, they must 
be located on the major arteries now existing. For example, 
the Bow and North Saskatchewan River corridors. 


5. No grazing of domestic livestock be allowed in the sub- 
alpine areas, uSing the trunk road as the western boundary 
to all grazing permits. 


6. We recommend establishing more camping areas such as Red 
Lodge and Westward Ho Parks. These are first class pro- 
jects because they provide a spot in the great outdoors 
for city folk to go to. Here they find peace and quiet 
and are away from the hubbub of city life. 


7. We ask that more wilderness areas be created and be used 
for hunting, fishing, hiking or trail riding only. 


Absolutely no commercial projects allowed. Also no motor 
driven vehicles allowed. 


We appreciate your time and consideration on this issue. 


Respectfully submitted by 
Central Alberta Big Game Trophy Club 


Raymond Fulkerth 
President 


Fig merel ipl 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


We have had several people mention that an awful lot of the 
hunting done in the country is actually roadside hunting. The 
proposition before us is that we reserve a one or two mile strip on 
either side of the highway and call this a game preserve or restricted 
area. How does that proposal sit with your organization? 


MR. WINTER: 

I think it's quite favourable. I never see anything along the 
road but there are people who get animals there and it is hunted quite 
heavily. 

MR. KINISKY: 

You make special reference to the use of snowmobiles in the 
wilderness areas during the wintertime. We also have had people 
before us complaining about this. Have you thought of any method by 
which we could allow them to operate their snowmobiles without 
disturbing big game animals in their wintering areas? 

MR. WINTER: 

I was mainly referring to the elk country. Elk are shy creatures 
and when you disturb them they have a habit of heading west into -the 
park again. 

Further east there are hundreds and hundreds of miles of seismic 
lines. This all used to be prime moose country but now it's a road 
where you can go 75 miles and only see one moose track. When I first 
started going in there there were literally hundreds of moose. 

I don't know whether snowmobiles should be kept out of there or 
not. I don't believe so. It's a sport that's here to stay so we have 
to have someplace to enjoy it, but I think they should be kept out of 
this alpine country. 

MR. KINISKY: 

What about the use of trail bikes? 
MR. WINTER: 

That's about the same thing. 

MR. DOWLING: 


Have you seen any grizzlies there? Where is their range in the 
area you are speaking of? 


MR. WINTER: 


You see them in the burnt timber. You don't see bears but there 
are signs of them in the corridors and Scalp Creek. 


MR. DOWLING: 


In your opinion are they a threatened species? 
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MR. WINTER: 


Yes, they definitely are. 
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M. Cholach summarized the Consolidation Coal Company's 
Submission formally presented in Rocky Mountain House. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 

The Authority questioned this brief in considerable detail when 
it was presented at Rocky Mountain House, but I think my colleagues 
may have some supplementary questions. 

At Rocky Mountain House we drew your attention to the fact that 
the long list of acts you are subject to didn‘*t include The Land 
Surface Conservation and Reclamation Act and you remembered you should 
have listed it. But I notice that you didn't list it today. 

MR. CHOLACH: 

No I didn't. I referred to this Act. I don't know if you have 
seen this graph or not but I will leave it with you for your perusal. 
This is a very comprehensive Act and includes every aspect of any 
legislation which may apply to mining. 

DR. TROST: 


Were part of your coal properties originally owned by Brazeau 
Collieries? 


MR. CHOLACH: 


The Brazeau Collieries property and this property went into 
receivership a number of years ago. 


DR. TROST: 


Do you feel that due to changed circumstances you won't go into 
receivership yourself? 


MR. CHOLACH: 

No. As a matter of fact we are repaying the loan which Brazeau 
Collieries negotiated to rebuild the facilities at the time they were 
destroyed by fire. 

DR. TROST: 


What kind of an obligation in dollars does that expose the new 
company to? 


MR. CHOLACH: 

It will be in excess of a million dollars. 
DRiepeLRO Sais 

Some of the original collieries left surface disturbances that 
you say have been naturally revegetated. Can you describe the state 
of natural reclamation that has occured? 
MR. CHOLACH: 

There are growths of poplar and spruce and some grasses. 


DR. TROST: 


Are there still barren waste piles left? 


UPS; 


MR. CHOLACH: 

The only barren piles are the slag piles which contain a 
considerable amount of coal. If an operation is started there all of 
these slag piles will be reclaimed and the wastes will be hauled to 
pits and buried. 

DR. TROST: 
For the most part have these old collieries been underground? 


MR. CHOLACH: 


Yes, primarily underground but during the latter phases of mining 
they did open up a number of small pits throughout the property. 


DR. TROSTs 


In respect to the underground mines are there any surface 
problems appearing now aS a result of the underground mining? 


MR. CHOLACH: 


Not really. There are some cave-in areas where they have pulled 
their pillars. That is where they have come to the surface. 


DR. TROST: 


Will you be strip mining in any of the areas where underground 
mining had been done previously? 


MR. CHOLACH: 
Only in those areas where the pillars have not been pulled. 
DR. TROST: 
Is there enough coal left to be produced profitably? 
MR. CHOLACH: 
Yes, that's correct. 
DR. TROST: 


In the case where there had been surface mining by the old 
company, what is now the state of those old and largely unreclaimed 
surface mines? 


MR. CHOLACH: 


Very fortunately most of these pits will lie within the proposed 
mining area and they will be reclaimed, 


DR. TROST: 


Will you have reclamation of the old ones as part of the plan for 
operating the new ones? 


MR. CHOLACH: 


Thateeis = correct. I will have to qualify that somewhat. There 
are two pits north of the David Thompson Highway and at this time I am 
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not sure if we would be allowed to mine that close to the highway, so 
I will have to reserve comment. 


MR. KINISKY: 


When you get a surface mine into operation it causes a fair 
amount of devastation. Instead of knocking off every mine at one 
time, and everybody has mining interests in there, what possibility is 
there of a program in which we scheduled various mines so there wasn't 
a total disturbance at one tine? 


MR. CHOLACH: 


I ‘don't “know. There are other factors involved. There is the 
demand for coal and as you realize there haven*t been any new mines 
opened in Alberta for a number of years. I think that is something 
that would have to be scheduled with the demand for coal. 


MR. KINISKY: 


In the development of so many of these mines there is a lot of 
coal recovered but there is a lot of hydrocarbon material which is not 
recovered, Simply cast away. Since everybody tells us that the world 
outside of Canada is going to be having a horrible energy crisis, what 
about the idea that we don't do anything about coal like that until we 
can technologically recover the major portion of it. 


MR. CHOLACH: 
Are you speaking of underground coal? 
MR. KINISKY: 


I‘m speaking about all coal, the hydrocarbons which are usable 
either as coking coal or steam coal or as fuel for any number of 
purposes. 


MR. CHOLACH: 


The hydrocarbon material which may be cast away usually comes 
from extremely thin coal seams; they may be extremely dirty, very high 
in ash. Normally these could not be used. 


MR. KINISKY: 


At this time it can't be used. But when we talk about an energy 
crisis this useless fuel might suddenly become very valuable 25 years 
from now. I wonder if we aren't going to go to our old slag piles, 
which you have gone to the trouble of revegetating, and rip them all 
to pieces to recover what you couldn't recover in the first place? 


MR. CHOLACH: 


We haven't revegetated the slag piles because they will be 
reclaimed. 


MR. KINISKY: 


I am going to ask you the same question I asked CanPac during 
their presentation. Many of these properties are located in areas 
which simply cannot be serviced from established communites and of 
course it requires a tremendous investment in hospitals, education 
systems, welfare structures and so on. Who do you think should bear 
the burden of all these costs? 
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MR. CHOLACH: 

On the basis of the present tax structure the provincial 
government realizes a royalty in the neighbourhood of 30 cents a ton 
for every ton of 'met* coal mined. I am talking about taxes on the 
plant facilities and equipment alone. 

ARG KENDSKYs 

Are you envisioning that all the profits that accrue to the 
government from the industry be reinvested in supplying the services 
that are required to maintain the industry? 

MR. CHOLACH: 
Not necessarily. I feel this could help. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You said that in the Nordegg area the overburden weathers easily. 
Would you explain what you mean by that term? 


MR. CHOLACH: 

The overburden consists of shale and sandstone and this breaks 
down quite readily in comparison to other areas I have seen in the 
foothills belt where there are massive well-cemented sandstones. 

MR. KINISKY: 

Is this shale and sandstone natural overburden in that country? 
MR. CHOLACH: 

Yes. 

MR. DOWLING: 

My first question may impinge upon the private affairs of your 
company, so if you feel inclined not to answer I will certainly 
understand. You made a statement that Consolidation Coal was one of 
four operating mines in Alberta and the only one making money. Can 
you tell us why you are making money and the other mines are not? 

MR. CHOLACH: 
I'm not prepared to comment on the other operators. 


MR. DOWLING: 


New mines would provide you with additional competition. Are you 
in favour of additional mines opening? 


MR. CHOLACH: 
Yes I am. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Is the present market situation strong? 
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MR. CHOLACH: 


Yes. The steel production has increased quite substantially 
recently and the demand for these metallurgical coals will increase. 


MR. DOWLING: 


To what altitude has your company actually carried out 
reclamation measures? 


MR. CHOLACH: 

I can only speak on the exploration we have carried out. We have 
worked in altitudes of about 5,500 feet and the grasses we seeded have 
grown. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Can you give us any idea what the ratio of public investment 
would be in a mine as opposed to private investment in a mine? 


MR. CHOLACH: 

There will be no public investment in our mine. 
MR. DOWLING: 

When I say “public investment" I refer to ancillary services that 
will have to be provided in order for the mine to operate. Have you 
any idea what that ... 

MR. CHOLACH: 


I can't give you that number at this time. We are still working 
on a feasibility study and these answers will be available later. 
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A proposal to 
Environment Conservation Authority East Slopes Hearings 


Submitted by: Brian Kregosky. 


Front Ranges Wilderness Trail System 
CONCEPT 


A designated wilderness trail system, paralleling the eastern 
Front Ranges of the Rocky Mountains, which makes use of existing trails 
within national parks and forest reserves. Paralleling the major north- 
south recreation travel arteries its estimated 240 mile length touched 
wilderness and de facto wilderness areas, in traversing the Bow and 
Clearwater-Rocky Forests as well as Banff and Jasper National Parks. 
(Figure 1). 


PURPOSE 


the To make better use of the many trails situated along the east- 
ern Front Ranges by means of a ‘trails systems' approach pro- 
viding a main, or core, route which is joined by through-trails 
and access trails and thus suitable for both long distance or 
circuit primitive travel. 


fhe This type of 'systems' approach is more realistic as it requires 
planning on a regional or physiographic basis, necessitates long- 
term planning horizons and demands close co-ordination of fed- 
eral and provincial agencies not only in terms of actual trail 
routing and management, but also with respect to land use of 
continuous wild lands. 


3s To emphasize the potential of the Front Ranges for primitive 
recreations and correct the current imbalance in present land 
use of the region in stressing more recreational planning and 


management. 
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4, To place proper onus on responsible agencies for upgrading 
of the existing trails for recreational travel of a primitive 
type. This will help realize the area's potential for primi- 
tive recreation in facilitating use and assist in the distri- 
bution of clientele from zones of over-use in the national 
parks. 


aN A recreational resource aimed at serving the future backcountry 
pressure anticipated to result from future Forestry Trunk Road 
paving, resort developments, hostel system, and increased agency 
activity in backcountry recreation. 


CRITERIA 


A valid wilderness trail offering: 


is long distance travel possibilities as well as shorter circuits 
Dis standards for primitive (non-motorized) travel 
Bho separation in time and space from public roads (i.e. a buffer 


effect) thereby requiring lateral access trails 


4. different degrees of standard in terms of both physical topo- 
graphy and maintenance. 


THE TRAIL 


ile Description -(Figure 2) 


a. Location - Front Ranges of the Rockies, running through the 
Bow, Red Deer, Clearwater, North Saskatchewan, 
Brazeau and Athabasca drainage basins, and situ- 
ated between the Trans-Canada Highway and Jasper 
Edmonton Highway (#16). 


b. Routing - parallels the Front Ranges, using the NW-SE 
trending valley systems. Specific route segments 
are contained in Figure 2. 
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Fig.1-Front ‘Ranges trail-sketch map of proposed route. 


Miles 


Figure 2 


Locational Route 


Exshaw (highway 1A) 
South Ghost River 
Ghost River 

Dormer R. Tributary 
Dormer River 

Dormer Mt. Bypass 
Panther River 
Panther-Red Deer Link 
Red Deer River 
Divide Creek 

Peters Creek 
Clearwater River 
Indianhead Creek 
Ram River 
Whiterabbit Creek 
Kootenay Plains 
Cline River 

Coral Creek 

Job Creek 

Brazeau River 
Southeast River 
Cairn River 
Medicine Tent River 
Rocky River 

Jacques Lake 

Merlin Pass 

Jacques Pass 
Jacques Creek 
Highway #16 
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FRONT RANGES TRAIL 


ROUTE DESCRIPTION 
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Topography - mainly a valley trail system, it parallels or 
crosses many river headwaters, and traverses nine 
major passes. Maximum elavation is 8300 feet with 
a minimum of 3500 feet. 


Distance - a total of 237 miles is comprised thusly: 


Proposed wildland recreation areas - 66 miles 
Present wilderness areas - 17 miles 
Undesignated forest reserves - 19 miles 


102 miles in Forest 
Reserves 
Banff National Park 55 miles 
Jasper National Park 80 miles 


138 miles in 
National Parks 


- potential for more mileage within Forest Reserves 
with construction of connector links. 


Advantages 


a. 


Ninety-one percent, or 216 miles of core trail already exist 
as well as many lateral trails. Upgrading is all that is 
initially required. Financing, therefore, is minimal. 


Accessibility to the Forestry Trunk Road and secondary roads 
but crosses only one public road (David Thompson). 


Great suitability for circuit trips both in the parks and 
forest reserves as well as some capability for untrailed 
cross country off-routes. 


Early snowmelt giving an extended use season. 


Extensions are possible--southward to link with the Great 
Divide Trail and northward to the Willmore Wilderness and 
British Columbia border. 


Traverses, or could traverse, many quality wildland and 
wilderness areas. four of which (South Ghost, Burnt Timber, 
Ram, White Goat) are being proposed by the Alberta Wilder- 
ness Association. 
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Se Limitations 
1. River crossings especially during snowmelt. 


2. Many trails, although existing. need initial repair and main- 
tenance. 


3. Some seismic lines and other multiple-use impact can be ex- 
pected in forest reserve sections. 


4. Area contains little glacier viewscape. 


5. This proposal is obvious, it has a high potential for im- 
plementation and is future-oriented so as to possibly be 
beyond the present scope of near-sighted agencies. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This proposal, in briefly describing a Front Ranges Wilderness 
Trail and its attendant long-term advantages, supports such a system 
and stresses the need for related planning and management of outdoor 
recreation in the wildlands of the Rocky Mountains east slopes. 


REFERENCES 


Brian Kregosky - Great Divide Trail System - Provincial Linkage Be- 
tween Banff and Waterton National Parks. Proposal - 
Lethbridge Hearings. 
- Recreational Analysis of a DeFacto Wilderness Area, 
Masters Thesis in preparation, Department of Geography, 
University of Calgary. 


c.c.: D. Warrack, Minister, Department of Lands and Forests, Edmonton 
W.I. Nicol, Director, National and Historic Parks Branch, Ottawa. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Can you give us an idea how many people are regular hikers on 
trail systems in Alberta? 


MR. KREGOSKY: 


I can't give you that because your agencies haven't done any user 
studies on it. They have done user studies on car travellers. There 
have been studies done in Banff and Yoho Parks and in 1967 they 
estimated something like 70,000 people were on trails during the 
Summer season. That's the only figure that pops into mind at present. 


I know an area such as this is quite distant from main areas but 
the fact is a lot of the naticnal parks having 70,000 or 100,000 
people hiking are being overused. There are management restrictions 
being imposed in certain high-use areas of the national parks. 


Where will some of us go when we face more and more tourists 
coming in and using the park trails? We are heading out into the 
forest reserves and sometimes we are frustrated because of a lack of 
trail systems, although I'm sure they will pick up. But because of 
limitations for traiis in the forest reserves they are not being used 
at present by the people. 


MR. KENISKY: 


Is there a general growth in hiking, in a subjective sense? Do 
you see this coming along as fast as general tourism? 


MR. KREGOSKY: 
In subjective sense and an objective sense, yes. 
MR. KINISKY: 

You told me you didn't have any figures, that's why I asked. 
MR. KREGOSKY: 

Objectively, I can say yes to that. You can look around and talk 
to the various operations selling camping and hiking equipment and see 
it's booming. People are using their legs, which is a good thing. 

MR. KINISKY: 


In the current systems how do you stop these off-trail 
motorcycles and such vehicles from getting onto the trails? 


MR. KREGOSKY: 


A lot of these trails are possibly out of range of some of the 
seismic lines which the vehicles use, though I'm not saying they all 
are. I would agree that some vehicles like scooters or four-wheel 
drives could possibly get onto such trails, although I think it is a 
problem for management to cater realistically to the various uses - 
hiking is one and mechanized vehicles another - and set up various 
areas for them. 


The area I*m talking about should cater to primitive type travel. 
If they have their circuits or their trail systems for vehicle travel, 
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probably making use of seismic lines, then that's fine. But there 
should be a separation in distance and space between the various types 
of uses. They are not compatible. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Would you advocate lateral trail connections between the front 
ranges trail and the Great Divide trail? 


MR. KREGOSKY: 


Not much needs to be done because those trails you talk about 
will traverse through Banff or Jasper National Park and exist already. 
They are usually maintained quite well. It's the trails going from 
such a front ranges trail east, with access on the forestry trunk 
toad, that might need to be looked at or upgraded. Of course there 
are many connecting roads that would be blocked off just for hiking 
and horse use to get to the forestry trunk road; or there could be 
jump-off spots a bit west of the forestry trunk road for people to 
drive on, park their cars and get onto such a trail systen. 
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Gulf Oil Canada Limited welcomes the opportunity to 
attend, present a brief, and enter into the discussions 
ensuing at the Public Hearings into the Land Use and 
Resource Development in the Eastern Slopes of Alberta. 
We fully support the Environment Conservation Authority 
in its objective to establish a long term plan for the 


development of the Eastern Slopes area. 


The Province of Alberta has demonstrated a remarkable 
foresight in convening the hearings which hopefully will 
point the way to a series of strategies in land-use planning, 
that take full account of the capacities, the present land- 
use and the future demands for the resources of the Eastern 


Slopes. 


It is most encouraging to note that the same long- 
range approach is reflected in one of the reference 
documents for the hearings, viz. - Water Supply for the 
Saskatchewan-Nelson Basin. The second paragraph of the 
Synopsis states: 

"So far, the use of Prairie waters has not 
Caught wp to the “supply so major conflict 
among the various demands has not yet 
developed. But there is no question that 
the anticipated conflicts will have to be 
identified, faced and resolved." 

Through these public hearings, the "anticipated conflicts," 
will be identified and faced. The resolution of possible 
conflict, we would suggest however, will be tentative and 
therefore subject to later review. Should we assume that all 
resolutions are final and irrevocable, we would be guilty of 
mistakes far greater than those of our predecessors who were 
Foreed to base decisions on a limited technology, and with 


a considerably less sophisticated overview of the inter- 


relationships of the various types of resource development. 
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As a long standing member of the Canadian Petroleum 
Association, we fully endorse the Association's brief, 
and in fact, Gulf Canada participated in its development. 
Because of our long history of operations in Alberta 
however, and our position in the industry as a major 
explorer, producer, refiner, marketer and employer of 
some 2,000 Albertans, we felt an obligation to appear 
before the Environment Conservation Authority and express 


our company's views. 


Engaged as we are, in supplying energy through the 
extraction of a non-renewable resource, we fully recognize 
the finite nature of these resources particularly at 


this time of potential crisis in energy supply. 


As a fully integrated oil company, our successes or 
failures rest in our abilities to manage these resources, 
and the presently defined petroleum resources can only be 
added to by further discovery resulting from continued 


exploration. 


Similarly, the province of Alberta can prosper 
only through adequate resource management. The responsibility 
for the oil and gas resources rested, until 1971, with 
the Oil and Gas Conservation Board, at which time this 
agency was reconstituted as the Energy Resources Conservation 
Board to consider the total spectrum of energy resources. 
We would recognize the present hearings on all land-use 
and total resource development in the foothills, as an 
extension of the integrated approach to energy resources 
Management that was pioneered by the Energy Resources 


Conservation Board. 
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Resource Management 


The hearings before the board are to consider 
recommendations for Land-Use and Resource Development 
in the Eastern Slopes. Gulf Canada submits, however, 
that our real concern is with resource management, which 
must consider the interrelationships of those activities 
related to all forms of the multiple land-use concept under 
which the oil industry in Alberta has been operating for 
decades. The industry's history in Alberta is a record of 
close cooperation with many government groups, at various 
levels, to develop and enforce regulations that are designed 
to protect the environment, and minimize the effect on 


geographically related activities. 


We concur with the Red Deer Planning Commission report 
that exploration activity has a far greater environmental 
impact than does the actual extraction of petroleum resources. 
We do submit however, that in recent years great strides have 


been made to reduce this impact on the environment. 


The present practices in petroleum exploration, 
development and processing can be reviewed in terms of 
one field in the Red Deer and North Saskatchewan Basin - 


Namely, thegsimachan teas -imeid.. 


The field is located approximately 17 miles south- 
west of Rocky Mountain House, and is in the North 
Saskatchewan River Basin. Most of the seismic programs 
prior to the discovery and development of the Strachan 
gas field were done in the 1950's, before adequate regula- 
tions were developed. And there is no question that in the 


early days some environmental damage was done. 
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Today, throughout the forested areas of the Eastern 
Slopes, seismic operations are rigidly controlled, and 
permitted only after the Department of Lands and Forests has 
approved program plans that have been submitted by the 
operator. Because the applicant may not be aware of existing 
seismic lines in the area, the Department frequently will 
direct that the old lines be incorporated in the plans; 
or, may direct the applicant to use lines currently being 


approved for another operator. 


Depending on the area, a number of conditions will be 
affixed to the approval. These include: clean-up and 
erosion control carried out in progress with completion of 
the program; frequency of stream crossings; provision that 
no debris or soil reaches streams or rivers; cross-trenching 
of trails to prevent erosion -- the frequency of the cross 
trenches dependent upon the grade; the angle of intersection 
of a trail and stream, and the angle of approach to the 
crossing point. I might also point out that reseeding 
of trails on slopes is commenced immediately, using seed and 
fertilizer as recommended by the Department of Lands and 


Forests representatives. 


The Forest Superintendent for the area is notified by 
his department that a program has been approved, and the 
permittee makes first contact with the Superintendent and 
Ranger to discuss the program, and to benefit from their 
experience and knowledge of the area. Aerial reconnaissance 
is frequently used for selecting the exact route, and the 
Ranger must approve even minor deviations from the approved 
plan. The Ranger further ensures that the program is 


carried out as approved. 
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Later in the brief, we refer to the revision of 
regulatory controls, as required. This has’ been the 
case with seismic operations in the forested areas; and 
it is interesting to note that just two days ago, represen- 
tatives of industry and the Department of Lands and Forests 
held a field seminar in the Rocky Mountain House area, 
during which on-the-spot inspections were made of stream 
crossings, cut lines, erosion control and clean-up, to 
arrive at even more effective means of minimizing environ- 


mental impact and accelerating land restoration. 


As exploration in the Strachan area moved into the 
drilling phase, there was close cooperation with and 


Supervision by the Department of Lands and Forests. 


Just as in the case of seismic operations, the 
Department of Lands and Forests has the final word: size 
and location of wellsites are approved by the Department, 
with the local Ranger actually selecting the route of the 


access road. 


One Gulf Canada operated well, for example, was 
drilled in a designated timber area. So the timber was 
felled, stripped, cut to length, and piled on another 
wellsite for free use by local people. At another well- 
site, because of an adjacent stream, the flare pit was placed 
in a different, and abnormal position. Later, because of 
some erosion problems on the slope behind the rig, the 


surface was stabilized, then reseeded. 


These two brief examples are cited to indicate that 
environmental controls do exist with respect to drilling 
operations, and that with continued cooperation hetween 
our industry and the government, operating procedures 


can be revised and improved. 
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After sufficient Strachan gas reserves had been 
proved to warrant processing and sale, there was the 
lengthy and involved procedure to obtain a permit to con- 


struct and operate a plant to process the sour gas. 


No aspect of exploration and production activities 
surpasses gas plant construction in terms of approvals 
and surveillance of operation. The Energy Resources Conser- 
vation Board examines the application in terms of conserva- 
tion of the resource and disposition of the products; 
the Department of the Environment examines it from the view- 
point of such things as stack emissions, disposition of 
process water, in-plant pollution controls, and proposed air 
monitoring programs in the area; in the forested areas of 
the Eastern Slopes, the Department of Lands and Forests 
considers required land clearing, timber loss, erosion 
control, and alteration of drainage patterns; the Department 
of Highways must be consulted if the proposal includes 
upgrading of roads. If subsurface or surface waters are used 
in the operation, approval must be obtained from the 


appropriate provincial and federal agencies; and the Ministry 


of Transport sets the requirements for aircraft warning lights. 


In obtaining the respective approvals of these 
many diverse government agencies, we are made increasingly 
aware of the potential uses of the land, and hence we 
implement the "Multiple-Use Concept" in many instances 


to a most exacting degree. 


An example of this is found in the selection of plant 
sites and the attendant utility roads to process the raw gas 
in the field. The present and future demands of secondary 
poads, the possibility of majon traffic apteries andthe 
potential development of future industrial, social and 
recreational facilities were all reviewed with the Regional 
Planning Auchomuty and therm consultants betome then timed 


selection of the location of the Strachan Gas Plant was made. 
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Four possible sites were examined, and the present 
site was selected because it was the most acceptable from 


the standpoint of optimum environmental standards. 


Today the Strachan Gas Plant is operating in an area 
shared by oil industry, agriculture, campers and fishermen. 
Of the 30 square miles embracing the Strachan field, only 
a small percentage is employed in the extraction and 
processing of the resource. Gulf Canada believes there is 
very little conflict between the plant operation and these 


other interests. 


A somewhat more specialized application of the multi- 
use concept is found in the petroleum industry's approach 
to Oil Spill Contingency Planning. As members of the 
Canadian Petroleum Association and even more so as citizens 
of this province, we are justifiably proud of the pioneer 
role which was played in developing effective contingency 
plans that have been imitated in almost every area of North 
America, since the plans were announced by the Premier in 
January, 1971. The rapid evolution of the contingency plans 
was possible only by the industry being able to work directly 
with the Department of Lands and Forests, the Department of 


the Environment and the Energy Resources Conservation Board. 


The drainage basin concept utilized in 0il Spill 
Contingency Planning parallels the approach to these 
land-use hearings by the Environment Conservation Authority, 
and is an important consideration in multiple land-use. 
There must be the assurance that exploration for and 
extraction of one resource will not seriously affect the 
harvesting of another resource or quality of life, both in 
the immediate area as well as adjacent areas, and that if an 
environmental upset does occur emergency plans are ready 


to be put into effect to take quick corrective action. 
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Multiple Land-Use Concept 


Gulf Oil Canada Limited strongly urges that the FBastern 
Slopes should be developed on a multiple land-use basis. 


There are several reasons for taking this position: 


it) Although perha} 10t recognized as such, the oil 
and gas industry has been operating in Alberta 
within the multiple land-use concept for decades. 
Farmers grow grain and graze their cattle close 
to drilling and producing wells; and operating 
plants.exist in close proximity to recreational 
areas and rural residences. We see no reason to 


discontinue this practice. 


2) Multiple land-use will enable Albertans to 
realize maximum benefit from utilization of 
their renewable and non-renewable resources, 


and the development of recreational areas. 


3) As a major supplier of energy to Canadians, 
Gulf Canada has a responsibility to the 
Canadian energy consumer and to our 24,000 
Canadian shareholders, to express our concern 
that artificial barriers could be created that would 
inhibit the discovery and development of Alberta's 
ultimate potential oil and gas reserves, a 
substantial portion of which are expected to be 
found in the Eastern Slopes. Because provincial 
and federal statutes and regulations in the 
past have created an attractive investment 
climate, and have encouraged the orderly development 
of our oil and gas reserves, there is no energy 
crisis sin) Canada. (One ot the factons conthibuting 
to the current energy shortage in the United States has 
been the artificial barrier in the form of denial of 


permission to explore and develop large areas of the U.S. 


4) 


5) 
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The multiple land-use concept encourages a 

broader economic base for the province. No one 
would suggest for example, that ranching and 
farming operations on exploration permits or 
production leases should be prohibited. Similarly 
we suggest that the dedication of large amounts 

of land for non-mineral development would be 


equally if not more detrimental to the province. 


We are aware, of course, that economic benefits 
should not be the sole criteria for determining 
land-use. Quality of life for present and future 
generations must be considered. We do feel 

obliged however, to refer to the Canadian 

Petroleum Association's estimate of $5 billion 

of direct revenue from oil and gas activities 

along the Eastern Slopes between 1973 and 1990. 

Gulf Canada submits that this should be an important 
factor in developing a land-use plan that recognizes 


maximum benefits to Albertan citizens. 


We feel that current regulations, subject to 

regular review, and revision as necessary, are adequate 
to permit the development of these oil and gas 

reserves and at the same time provide for essential 
environmental protection and minimal effect on 

other land-use activities. In short, we believe that 


with proper planning multiple interests can live together. 
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Wilderness Areas 


In general, Gulf Canada supports the position taken by 
the provincial government in designating certain areas in which 
the natural beauty will be preserved for future generations 
to enjoy, through observation only. We recognize however, 
that the Wilderness Area is the one land-use activity that 
is not compatible with any other land-use activities or 
resource development. Three such areas already established 
within the Eastern Slopes encompass approximately 452,000 acres 


of land which is not available for any kind of development. 


Whether or not additional areas should be designated as 
Wilderness Areas, under the provincial statute, perhaps is 
not the pertinent question in considering land-use in the 
Eastern Slopes. Instead, if you consider the interests of 
the present generations, as well as that of future generations, 
Gulf Canada suggests that it is a question of how much land 
should be designated as Wilderness Areas, to the exclusion 
of all other land-use and resource development. This is a 
difficult decision which will have significant economic 
and social ramifications affecting present and future 


Alberta citizens. 


Authority for Resolving Conflict 


It is certainly true that the activities related to 
the development of one resource can seriously affect the 
development of another; consequently, within a multiple 
land-use concept, conflicts will arise. It may be possible 
for minor conflicts to be resolved by the appropriate 
government agencies, as was the case in the site selection 
of the Strachan Plant. But considering the increasing 
demands that will be placed on the Eastern Slopes by 
proposed resource development and land-use activities, major 
conflicts may arise, and may not be resolvable in this 


same manner. 
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Consequently, Gulf Canada recommends that consideration 
be given to the establishment of an interdepartmental 
government body with the authority to resolve the issue 
after consideration of opposing interests in terms of 
degree of environmental impact; possibility of simulta- 
neous or sequential development; duration of activity; 
degree of restoration potential; and economic benefits 


to the province. 


Gulf Canada further submits that if such an authority 
were established, the interested parties should have the 


right of appeal to Cabinet. 
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Summary 
Gulf Canada submits that: 


1) with the exception of those limited areas 
designated as Wilderness Areas, the Eastern Slopes 


should be developed on a multiple land-use basis. 


2) an arbitrary division of the Eastern Slopes 
into areas designated as single-use resource develop- 
ment or land-use may not be geographically compatible 
with oil and gas reservoirs, resulting in a loss 


of valuable and needed resources. 


3) with proper resource management to control 
environmental impact and minimize the effect on 
other resource development and land-use activities, 
that multiple land-use can be successfully applied 


to the Eastern Slopes. 


4) present regulations, subject to regular review, 
revision if necessary, and properly enforced, 
are adequate to minimize to a satisfactory degree 
the extent and duration of environmental impact 


of oil and gas exploration and production operations. 


5) an authority be established to resolve major 
conflicts between opposing resource development 


or land-use proposals. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


One of the consistent problems is the general complaint by 
biologists and zoologists that the endless amount of access to 
wilderness areaS is a bad thing for the preservation of the 
wilderness. Is there any way the industry can go about this’ task 
without causing this extent of access throughout the wilderness areas? 


MR. GAINER: 


You are referring to the access of the industry and not 
subsequent access by other ... 


MR. KINISKY: 


Once the industry makes access it is available to everybody. Is 
there any way the industry can go about its business without having 
this giant network of roads bringing people into areas they couldn't 
previously penetrate so easily? 


MR. GAINER: 


Not really. i) was talking@. to. Dr. — Phanis saboutethat.mHas 
immediate recommendation, and I think it has merit, was that some 
agency such as Forestry would close the industry roads as they were 
used. At the same time the roads were championed as providing access 
to various types of recreation. 


MR. KINISKY: 


When an area is once explored for seismic work and another 
company takes over the lease, then we go through another seismic 
exploration. In some of these instances another series of seismic 
trails has been cut. Is there any real necessity for that to go on? 


MR. GAINER: 


No there is not. It is mentioned in our brief that part of the 
approval consists of your application coming back pointing out to you 
where other trails exist. The other point is: what operator would 
pay for making a new trail if he could possibly avoid it? Certainly 
with the introduction of aerial reconnaissance through helicopters, 
this has been considerably reduced. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Instead of cutting seismic lines how about using helicopters to 
carry out basic exploration work? 


MR. GAINER: 


I'd refer that to Mr. Prudham. Are you familiar with aerial 
charting? 


MR. KINISKY: 


Much of the damage done by seismic trails in the past has managed 
to repair itself naturally but there are some pretty tragic examples 
left around; some have become water courses and the source of some 
pretty serious siltations. Is the industry giving some thought to 
going back and doing something about repairing these bad ones? 
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MR. GAINER: 


We are reviewing these. There is really a lack of knowledge on 
our part, and Forestry, too, is learning. 


For instance, one of the trails we looked at was on a 
southwest/northeast angle, normal to the trail described this morning 
as the preferred trail. This trail was producing no damage because it 
never got warm enough to melt. The forestry people pointed out to us 
that the northeast/southwest orientation {only] had the advantage of 
maximum daylight needed to germinate the young pine trees at, say, two 
o'clock in the afternoon. So this is exactly what was recommended 
this morning. 


The other thing that came up was the distinct difference between 
a summer trail and a winter trail. The winter trail certainly was 
preferred because the root system was left intact for the best chance 
of regrowth. However, later on when we looked at the best trail of 
the day, the one I mentioned on a sun line orientation happened to be 
a summer cut trail and the root system had been entirely removed. Yet 
this was the trail that had shown the best rejuvenation. It was the 
only one showing shoots of fir trees. 


This sort of exercise is needed but, I repeat, there is obviously 
a lack of knowledge in some areas on how to handle the situation. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What happens to all these underground gathering systems when you 
finally deplete a field? I assume that eventually they are going to 
end up oxidizing. Do we have a giant subterranean water system now 
which operates on its own? 


MR. GAINER: 


Regulations exist for closing out wells. I'm not aware of 
regulations on pipeline abandonment. We might well be faced with 
something like this. 


DR=« TROST: 


I'm interested in your proposal about an authority for resolving 
conflicts between different resource users. The basic problem, of 
course, is the conflict between different resources being used at the 
same time or subsequently. Your proposal for multiple use avoids any 
integrated zoning concept. Do you feel there is a place for an 
integrated zoning concept in which priority uses are indicated even 
though more than one use is permitted? 


MR. GAINER: 


In reviewing the bulletins we were not sure of the definition of 
the integrated approach. This is particularly true in trying to 
review Document No. 7 that includes proposals A to G. Could you 
explain the integrated approach? 


DR. TROST: 


I don't want to help you too much. It would be a way of laying 
out the areas of the province indicating the kinds of uses that were 
compatible in the different areas, but not necessarily indicating that 
any conceivable use was possible in each area. Multiple use sometimes 
means that anything you think of you can do. 
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MR. GAINER: 


We are for multiple use and not multiple abuse, a phrase you use 
in these hearings. We further submit multiple use to be the best way 
to prevent this thing called multiple abuse since it would be 
controlled by a joint agency. You would not have the kaleidoscope of 
many varied things going in that would be on a program scheme. 


DR. TROST: 


Do you think that some measure of integrated zoning would be 
helpful in resolving conflicts? 


MR. GAINER: 


We would say that the zoning definitely would be time-framed. 
When a field is abandoned for our purposes then you have eliminated 
one of the parameters of potential conflicts and it should be reviewed 
at that time. 


This we look at in the same way as the purely exploration stage. 
This is something we are looking at seriously in the Arctic where they 
have some very delicate systems. We have asked permission to hand 
carry or do this type of exploration. At the conclusion of that study 
we may choose to go out and there will be no further disturbance fron 
our point of view. 


In a sense it may well be an original area. Certainly within 
Alberta it asi difficult to find.) by stuict wderini ton ane Ona gina® 
area. So we have been in there and we move out again at that point in 
time, so you could even go so far as to define a wilderness area with 
some time-frame. In designating the areas we would strongly opt for a 
time-frame added to it. 


We are being very self-critical as Canadians on this 
environmental thing. We are complaining about our past mistakes. We 
Say things have changed. But if we decide that the program set now is 
to last forever we would be possibly repeating a worse mistake. 


DR. TROST: 


Yes, of course we can't set a program now that would last 
forever. 


MR. GAINER: 


Exactly, this is why we would not be too anxious to set areas 
without definitely putting the time factor into it. 


DR. TROST: 


Do you feel that this kind of arbitration authority you are 
suggesting should be on a regional basis or that one arbitration 
authority for the whole province dealing with resource conflicts 
wherever they may arise should be established? In other words, one 
for the eastern slopes only or one for the province as a whole? 


MR. GAINER:?: 


I believe one of the documents covered that very well in advising 
us to look at the eastern slopes as a total entity; to look at the 
eastern slopes as their life and behaviour impinges on the rest of the 
province. So in the final analysis you are truly looking at the total 
province. I think many of our problems today arise from a too 
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parochial approach to things. It would be difficult to use terms like 
multiple use, long-range or anything else without taking a fairly 
broad approach. Therefore we would recommend at least a provincial 
body. 


DR. TROST: 


You also suggest there be an appeal to the cabinet from the 
decisions of this Authority. Do you wish to put in some kind of 
linit? There are going to be a lot of conflicts and therefore a lot 
of appeals about very minute matters, and the cabinet is kind of busy! 


MR. GAINER: 


The agency representing you on this hypothetical committee may 
very well be the one before which you are attempting to establish your 
position. Therefore, you may be represented by one who is essentially 
challenging your submission. That is why we ask that there should be 
some direct appeal to the group by the individual or corporation. 


DR. TROST: 


Do you feel it should be the cabinet rather than an appellate 
body of the courts? 


MR. GAINER: 


We would say it should be the cabinet. 
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LAND USE AND RESOURCH DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE 
EASTERN SLOPES OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


A Brief requested to be presented to the Invironment Conservation Authority at 


the Red Deer Hearings on June 28 = 29, 1973 by N. Kvisle, Box 2, Innisfail, Alberta. 


Resources of the Fast Slope may be classified as: 


te 


2. 


Non=renewable but will keep until used such as coal, oil, gas, and 
inorganic minerals, and archeological sites. 


Perpetually renewable but wasted if not used such as water, carbon dioxide, 
soil minerals for plant nutrition, water power, wind power, and recreational 
uses. 


Renewable resource — the products of the photosynthetic process. It supplies 
the organic material required for the production of the wood for our forest 
industry, and the production of food for wildlife, as well as providing 
vegetation that prevents erosion, reinforces the water-holding capacity of 
the land, provides shelter for wildlife, and contributes largely to the 
characteristics that make the East Slope a recreational paradise. 


What we expect from the East Slope lands; 


They should serve as a source of clean, cool, unpolluted water. 


They should provide a high yield of wildlife to the hunter and fisherman, 
and wood products for our forest industry. 


They should provide us with a part of our needs of hydrocarbons, coal, 
and inorganic minerals. 


They should supply fundamental human needs for recreation - tourism, hunting, 
fishing, hiking, sightseeing, photography, nature study, and the breathing 
and smelling of fresh air and drinking of cool, natural water. 


To fulfill these expectations we must: 


1. 


3. 


Have continued public control of the East Slope lands under the administration 
of the Government of the Province of Alberta. The territorial imperative 

must be vested in the Alberta citizen. Land along important fishing streams 
and lakes and wildlife land not suited for agriculture should be returned to 
public ownership by expropriation if necessary. 


See that leases issued to private industry for the harvesting of timber and 
extraction of organic and inorganic minerals have a clause providing for 
immediate cancellation of the lease (with full compensation to the lessee) 
should activities under the lease prove detrimental to the ecology or 
contradictory to objectives. 


Avoid human population concentrations on the public lands of the Hast Slope. 
Tourist accomodations such as hotels and motels, tennis courts, golf cources, 
swimming pools, as well as administrative offices of companies operating 
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within the bounds of the Zast Slope should be located outside, in already 
existing population centers. The time has come to accept the principle that 
people do not have to be distributed evenly over the surface of the Earth. 

We can live in densely populated centers, and visit and enjoy sparsely populated 
regions. Within the confines of the lands of the Hast Slope there should be good 
roads and camp grounds to accomodate people with tents, trailers, campers, and 
motor homes. These camp grounds should be publicly operated, and where the demand 
for accomodation is great, a caretaker should be hired and a daily fee charged. 
There should be no privately operated tourist facilities within the East Slope 
boundaries. Natural jewels such as the Ya-Ha-Tinda, Kootenay Flats, and Ram 
River regions should not be exploited by private enterprise perhaps backed 

by foreign capital seeking the tourist dollar. 


4. Make forestry and big game complementary industries. Forest management must 
be based on the 80 year cycle. After the clear-cutting and scarifying, the 
propagation of gymnosperms and food plants for big game animals and grouse 
should be given equal consideration. The potential of the East Slope lands 
for the production of timber and big game should be utilized to the fullest 
extent. At the moment, 90% of the foothills are solid lodgepole pine with 
little food for wildlife (the pine desert). This timber must be harvested, 
and the land put back in production. 

5. The creation of small lakes on cool creeks that are too small to support a 
population of fish would add greatly to the value of the Hast Slope as a 
recreational area. Such lakes would provide food for moose and habitat for 
quality trout. 

eneral Discussion: 

We are beginning to realize what the wonders of the East Slope will mean to future 
generations of humanity whether they can enjoy it on location or learn about it through 
communication media - mountains, forests, streams, grasslands, moose, elk, deer, caribou 
sheep goats, bear, cougar, grouse, trout - - in perpetuity and increasing abundance if 
properly managed. Man must not reside in the lands of the East Slope. He must come to 
take advantage of the resources, then leave. The very charm and value of this land is 
dependent on the absence of man as a resident. We must not fall for the pretext that 
man must build motels and hotels to "serve" the tourists. The people who visit the 
Hast Slope do not want to be served. They come to get away from dependence on others, 
and to enjoy nature in the raw. All they ask for are campgrounds where they can spend the 
night without doing damage to the environment. 


The utilization of the extremely valuable deposits of coal of Kootenay and Belly 


river Cretacéous formations should be carried out with the least possible damage to the 
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environment followed by thorough reclamation of the surface with the reestablishment 
of useful vegetation. Me may question if iti is wise for Alberta to rush her 
hydrocarbons and coal to a world market at small economic returns to be used by 
countries that have wasted their own reserves in a quest for a high standard of life. 
Alberta has 13% of the world's known deposits of coal. The value of this coal will 
be much greater in the future than it is today. 

The most valuable resources of the East Slope are those that involve the production 
of organic linked carbon compounds by green plants in the process of phatosynthesis. 
As long as the sun shines, the rains fall, minerals are available in the soil, and 
carbon dioxide in the air, these resources will continue to yield their valuable 
products for the benefit of humanity, Photosynttesizing plants of the East Slope provide 
waterholding capacity, beauty of nature for whose who seek recreation, a fresh supply 
of oxygen for a deteriorating atmosphere, wood for your forest industries, and food for 
wildlife. While the economic value of forestry is well appreciated by everyone, the 
economic returns from big game, grouse, and fish. have, perhaps, to some extent gone 
unnoticed by the average citizen. 

The products of photosynthesis are passed by nature into two possible channels: 

1. The food chain of grazing or browsing where the organic nutrients produced, 
containing the energy of sunlight, are passed on to animals. Unfortunately at least 
80% of the energy is lost in the transfer through the ongoing processes of metabolism. 
An animal therefore requires 5 lbs. of food to produce 1 lb. of increase in body weight 
as every farmer knows. For man to eat animals would therefore seem wasteful. However, 
man needs the rich source of protein found in food of animal origin. Wild meat is even 
richer in protein than the meat from animals raised on the farm. 

2. The food chain of decay where the food is not passed on to animals, but is 
used to feed bacteria, fungi, pulpmills, and sawmills. 

With respect to the Hast Slope, these two food chains are likely to bring approxi- 
mately equal benefits to the people of Alberta. Forest trees are extremely efficient 


photosynthesizers, being capable of utilizing nearly one percent of available sunlizht 
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and producing 800 grams of dry food per square meter of land per year? This makes it 
possible to harvest 1,280,000 cubic feet of wood per square mile every 80th year? 
At a stumpage of 3¢ per cubic foot this would bring into the Provincial Treasury 
$1300 per square mile per year. In addition to this, and of much greater economic 
importance are the secondary industries that use wood as raw material and provide 
Albertans with jobs. 

Plants that produce food for big game, grouse, and trout are not as efficient as 
forest trees. The saplings, shrubs, grasses, and herbs that produce food for wildlife 
have, however, no trouble to come up with a net yield of 200 grams of food per square 
meter per year. Algae that start the food chain for trout can do equally well. The 
animals could be expected to eat 10% of this, or 20 grams per square meter per year. 

About 90% of this is wasted in metabolic processes (compare the 80% previously mentioned). 
This leaves us with 2 grams of dry body weight increase per square meter per year. By 
now you are probably ready to turn the land over to wood production and forget about 
wildlife. Just hold on for a minute. Since meat is at least half water, the 2 grams of 
food turns into 4 grams of delicious protein rich moose steak or trout flesh per square 
meter per year. Since there are about 2,500,000 square meters in a square mile, we come 
up with 10,000 Kg. or 22,000 lbs. of meat per square mile per year. With meat a dollar 
a pound we have $22,000 per square mile per year as direct economic returns from our 

game animals or trout. If we turn our East Slope lands into pasture for moose, elk, 
deer, and grouse, or small productive lakes for trout, this is what we would have. 
Compare it to the 1300 dollars per square mile per year that we can get out of forestry. 
While forestry spawns secondary industries, wildlife provides recreation. A surprising 
result, you say. Let us turn the East Slope over to wildlife, and forget about forestry. 

Not altogether. Forestry and wildlife must go hand in hand. Food plants must become 
one of the stages in a plant succession. A periodic rejuvenation of the flora must take 
place. There is no such thing as a climax moose pasture that can go on and on. In the 
past forest fires set the stage for rejuvenation. The moose, like the lodgepole pine, 


became a fire species. Forestry must now provide for rejuvenation. At the end of the 
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80 year cycle, the forest is clear cut, and the land surface scarified. The 
stage is set for the production of new plants. 

Equal consideration must be given to the propagation of food species and timber 
species. The food plants will get off to a fast start, hold the snow for extra moisture, 
retain run-off water thus preventing erosion and loss of soil nutrients, act as nurse 
plants, protecting the small gymnosperms and making them develop desirable slender straig 
trunks right from the start, and act as. distractors for big game animals that will eat 
gymnosperms if no other food is available. For the first half of the 80 year cycle, the 
land will produce food for wildlife. During the second half the gymnosperms will take 
over, and available sunlight, minerals, moisture, and carbon dioxide will be used to 
produce wood for our forest industry. Research in Africa has proven that wild animals 
are more efficient in converting plants into meat than are domestic animals? Are we 
wise to have cattle utilize the grass in our forest reserves when elk and deer could do 
it more efficiently? 

Grazing leases in the water sheds of the Red Deer River and the North Saskatchewan 
River should be terminated. The Ya-Ha-Tinda is at present used by the Federal Government 
for horse pasture. This land should be returned to the Province of Alberta and turned 
into an elk management area. 

Climax grass and mountain pastures of the Hast Slope should be managed for increased 
food production. Experiments should be conducted with controlled burning and fertilizers 
The leached top soil responds miraculously to fertilizers. 

People ask: "How long can Alberta justify to a hungry and crowded world the leaving 
of the East Slope unpopulated and unproductive?" The answer is that the combination of 
forestry and wildlife will contribute more to the economic welfare of mankind than the 
same area would if people were permitted to come in and buy up the land and settle there. 
The recreational value of the lands of the East Slope cannot and should not be measured 


in dollars per square mile per year. Man will come to the East Slope to seek solace for 


his soul that has been made sick by the pressures, pollution, and noise of the concrete 
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canyons of the world. He will come to see, hear, and smell; to hike, camp, climb, 
study nature, take pictures, paint pictures, observe wildlife, hunt, fish, and ski. 
He is trying to get away from the humdrum of business, hotels, motels, golf courses, 


tennis courts, and swimming pools and be one with nature. 


References: 
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This brief expresses the concerns and opinions of the Alberta 
Natural History Society in regard to the use and resource development of the 
Eastem Slopes in general, and the North Saskatchewan and Red Deer River Basins 
specifically. Recommendations for government action are detailed at the end 
of the brief. The Alberta Natural History Society is a central Alberta 
Naturalist club with current membership of forty-five. 

As naturalists, we are always concerned with preservation of the 
remaining recreational and wildlife resources, but we are also aware of man's 
insatiable appetite for timber, minerals, water and energy resources. 

Utilization of all natural resources in any given area simply cannot take 
place without conflict. In order to exploit one resource, others must often 
be set aside or even destroyed. So it comes to a question of priorities. 
What do we value the most? What do we see as the most pressing need? 

Fortunately, Albertans have so far escaped the threats to the quality 
of life that have had such devastating effects elsewhere in the developed world. 
In 1901, 68.9 percent of Alberta's population was rural; pure water and beautiful 
natural areas were taken for granted and threatened species were unknown. At the 
present time we are experiencing a trend towards urbanization. By 1971, Calgary 
and Edmonton had tripled their 1951 populations. All other population centers 
had also increased substantially. According to the Bureau of Statistics, the 
population of Alberta will have increased from 1.3 million in 1961 to 2.8 million 
in the year 2001. By 1981, the population of the prairie provinces will be 
4.0 million and 90 percent urban, relying on water mainly from the Eastern Slopes. 
The Red Deer Regional Plaming Commission envisions Calgary and Edmonton as great 
growth poles, spurring development in all the smaller centers until the whole 


corridor between these two cities is essentially urban. 
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Big cities throughout the western world are creating environmental and 
sociological problems. One by-product of an urban society is a shortened work 
week and increased leisure time. Sociologists are finding the great need of an 
urban society is to return to the outdoors, especially the wilderness. A study 
of traffic flow to and from our two major cities already substantiates this 
trend. In 1970, an average of 5,000 to 10,000 vehicles per day travelled the 
highway west of Edmonton, compared with 3,000 eastbound. 5,000 vehicles per day 
travelled the highway west of Calgary, compared with 3,000 eastbound. 

As urban populations increase, more pressure will be exerted on our 
foothills and mountain areas. The decisions we make now will affect not only us, 
but the 4.0 million prairie residents in 1981. If we choose wisely, they also 


will enjoy the exhilaration of undisturbed mountains and clean air. 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES 
Our National Parks are already reaching saturation, and it is expected 
that the demand on them will triple in eight or nine years. Mr. Don Meredith 
states, in his brief to the E.C.A. coal hearing that "Rocky Mountain National 
Parks are approaching their limit with regard to recreational use...Albertans 


4 The Parks 


therefore are in great need of Provincial recreational wildlands."' 
Branch has done some studies on the economic benefits of tourism. "These returns, 
calculated over long periods of time, indicate social and economic benefits, 
superior to those gained from some types of environmentally destructive resource 
exploitation." By 1985, tourists are expected to spend over one billion dollars 


in the province. This renewable resource is dependent on maintaining the scenic 


and aesthetic appeal of the area. 
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Recreational over use cod be as damaging as careless resource 
exploitation. Concentration of people in fragile alpine areas would destroy 
their delicate ecological balance, ruining them for all time. Such concentrations 
tend to occur whenever iiars is vehicular access to the area. There are still 
some areas in the green belt which are inaccessable by conventional vehicles but 
all-terrain vehicles are not dependent upon roadways. Since it is almost 
impossible to enforce regulations regarding the use of all-terrain vehicles 
once they are allowed into the area, their use for recreation should simply not 
be permitted. The present road system in the Eastern Slopes is adequate for 
some time. Periodic re-surfacing and upgrading may be required but additional 
high speed roads would destroy the primitive appeal of the area. 

While accommodation is required, large luxury resorts are not in 
harmony with the wilderness and must be avoided. Proposed developments, such 
as the 1,500 acre "Odyssey" with a golf course, swimming pool, handball courts, 
etc., and 350 acres of buildings situated two miles from a wilderness area, 
would adversely affect the wild nature of the White Goat Wilderness. It is 
conceivable that this wilderness would be over used by a select segment of 
international society. This unique landscape is the heritage of all Albertans, 
rich and poor, and should be available for all to enjoy. 

The east-west river valleys serve as watercourses and prime wintering 
ranges for big game from a wide area. Settlements in these valleys should be 
disallowed with development of tourist facilities taking place in the presently 
settled commmities. This would boost the economy of established towns and 
make use of existing amenities. Commercial recreation and strip mining such as 
the sixty square mile development proposed for the Ya-Ha-Tinda Ranch area cannot 
be tolerated. The destruction of key wildlife areas would necessarily result 


from such development. The regeneration of our presently diminishing wildlife 
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resource is an important factor in attracting tourists. At present it is 
inadequate to supply the demand for sport fishing and big game hunting. 

In 1972, 400,000 angler days and 300,000 hunter days were calculated for the 
Eastern Slopes. This is the primary area in Alberta offering excellent stream 
fishing, but the trout species are rapidly diminishing in direct proportion 

to the quality of the water. It is the only area in south and central Alberta 
offering elk, mountain goat, mountain caribou, and bighom sheep. These 
populations are also inadequate to supply the demand. This indicates a need 
for good wildlife management practices, with wildlife being given high priority 
as a lucrative renewable resource bringing profit to all Albertans. This 
should include all wildlife, especially the threatened large carnivores. There 
is a growing nonconsumptive segment of wildlife users, observers and photographers. 
Banff Park had 2,000,000 visitors in 1971, indicating that many tourists are 

in this observer category. 

Domestic grazing may adversely affect the range of the native un- 
gulates. This cheap pasture, leased at eighty-five cents per A.U.M. (cow and 
calf), is of benefit to a small percentage of farmers and ranchers. The cattle 
tend to remain concentrated in the valleys, damaging streambeds and banks, 
preventing the spawning of trout. They pack the soil, thus impeding the 
surface watercourses. Since the potential for grazing in this portion of the 
Eastern Slopes is not high, government revenue is insignificant, and benefit 
accrues to such a limited number of people, grazing should be discontinued and 
leases terminated. 

Wise timber harvesting can be compatible with the recreational and 
aesthetic uses of the foothills. Regulations need to be strictly enforced to 


ensure protection of watersheds against erosion, alteration of stream temperatures 
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and stream flow. Adequate reseeding may be necessary to ensure rapid re- 
forestation. Establishment of pulp mills, however, would spoil the scenic 


attraction of the area and would be another source of air and water pollution. 


NON-RENEWABLE RESOURCES 

The Eastern Slopes are rich in non-renewable resources. At present 
108 011 companies are exploring and extracting oil from the Rocky Mountain 
Forest Reserve alone. For some time these companies have explored the region 
with total disregard for the ecology of the area. One-tenth of the timber 
reserves were destroyed by cut lines, equalling the amount timbered. This 
damage is now healing, but it is to be expected that more exploration will take 
place in the future. The primary concern at the moment is the many oil and gas 
pipelines, terminals and storages that create a constant threat to the vegetation 
and watercourses. Accidental leaks in these pipelines occur more often than the 
general public is aware. Strict enforcement of regulations governing oil and 
gas exploration, frequent inspection, and spill clean-up enforcement are necessary. 

Sulphur extraction gas plants emit ugly plumes of smoke containing 
sulphur dioxide, hydrogen sulphide and hydrocarbons. The volume of air available 
to dilute these pollutants is affected by mountain valley winds, differences in 
the heating of surrounding mountain surfaces, and roughness of the rocks. Air 
could be stagnant below hills or trapped under dense forest cover, thereby 
causing toxic gases to concentrate in such locations. 

Sulphate levels in Alberta's rainwater are 2.0 - 4.0 mg./1. compared 
to the worldwide levels of 0.5 mg./1.> Very little is known about the long 


range effects of sulphur compounds on plant and animal life, but evidence of 
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destruction exists around many of Alberta's sulphur extraction plants. Water 
wastes such as boiler or cooling water-treatment chemicals, sour water, oils, 
greases, spent treating chemicals either caustic or amine are all threats to 
streams and rivers. 

Coal is located throughout the 400 mile length of the Eastern Slopes. 
The coal industry envisions open pit mines at 50 mile intervals along the whole 
range, crossing every major watershed. Surface mining is an extremely dis- 
figuring activity, and coal companies recognize this fact. Mr. Barnes of the 
Coal Association of Canadastates: "Their philosophy is to restore the land to 
as acceptable a position as possible, within the economics of the situation." 
Restoration must either not be economically feasible or else there is a wide 
gap between Coal Association philosophy and coal company practice. There is 
not one mining site on the Eastern Slopes that has been restored in an acceptable 
manner to date, although mining has been going on for decades. Indeed, attempts 
at restoration are just beginning and no one knows exactly how effective they 
will be. Mr. George Coates of Luscar Limited states: "In the mountains, for 
example, our knowledge of revegetation processes is simply too scanty at this 
time to know with any real certainty what requirements should be. ....Industry, 
government and science have to feel their way in this particular area." 
Exploration permits, however, are still being issued for such delicate alpine 


areas aS Hummingbird Mountain. 


The recently introduced "Land Surface Conservation and Reclamation 
Act" puts a great deal of power and responsibility for environmental protection 
and reclamation in the hands of the Minister of the Environment. The present 
Minister is a responsible individual, but it is difficult for any individual to 


stand up to the immense pressure of large development corporations and money- 
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oriented government departments unless he has the added lever of comprehensive 
protective legislation. Reclamation costs can vary from $100 to $6,000 per 
acre depending on the terrain. Will coal companies voluntarily spend such 
large amounts on reclamation or will our beautiful west country be desecrated 
like Grassy Mountain or McGillvery Creek, which has been flowing with bright 
yellow sulphuric acid for twenty years?° 

Mining coal on mountainsides requires removing rock overburden by 
blasting and dumping it in an area removed from the pit. This may seriously 
affect the headwaters of the prairie rivers, cuasing deterioration in the 
quality of the water through siltation, erosion and disruption of water flow 
pattems. Operations will also include cleaning, sizing and thermal drying of 
coal, which will further increase the risk of silting and dust pollution, 
expecially as mountain coal readily breaks into fine particles. Construction of 
washery and refuse-spoil banks will further pollute streams and cause a fire 
danger from self-ignition. Access roads will have to be built to transport the 
coal and will add further pollution from blowing coal dust. Remote areas will 
be opened up with the establishment of campsites for mine employees. Increased 
hunting pressure will result from increased accessibility. Mining operations 
will further reduce the range of the big game populations. Threatened species 
such as sheep and goats are particularly vulnerable as their range is very 
limited and any further reduction of their habitat could be disastrous. 

The coal that is presently being mined in theplains although not 
precisely the same grade, is more easily extracted and transported. Reclamation 
is less difficult and expensive. Mountain coal seams are folded and faulted and 
difficult to explore and mine. Why then destroy a beautiful mountain environment 
in order to export coal on an, at present, highly competitive international 


market when there are still 120 billion tons of measured coal on the plains? 
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It may be necessary in the future to mine this resource from the mountains. 
It is to be hoped that less disfiguring methods will be used and that human 
values will have changed sufficiently so that a mountain will not be destroyed 


to produce an applicance that will be obsolete in five years. 


WATER RESOURCES 

The single most important resource of the Eastern Slopes is water. 
Eighty-seven percent of Alberta residents and 42% of Saskatchewan residents 
depend upon this watershed for their supply. The Alberta and Canadian 
governments recognized the importance of this watershed in 1947, when The 
Easter Rockies Forest Conservation Board was established to protect it. 

Today pressures brought to bear on government by developers is threatening to 
bring about relaxed control and thus reduce the area's water producing potential. 
Once this happens it will be impossible to reverse the process. Tree cutting, 
grazing, mining, dams, water diversions, and recreational developments and 
activities all have a marked effect on the area's water producing capabilities. 
For this reason it is imperative that the government retain ownership and 
complete control of existing Crown lands on the slopes. 

Present technological knowledge enables us to alter watercourses 
without fully understanding the ecological effects of dams and diversions. The 
Big Horn Dam deprived big game of a wide area of surrounding uplands, decreasing 
their wintering range. In winter wild ungulate population densities can be as 
high as 25 to 100 animals per square mile. Displaced wildlife cannot relocate 
elsewhere if the surrounding areas are already at their full capacity. J. G. 
Stelfox concluded from his observations that 227 ungulates were lost as a result 


of the Brazeau bam.° If our wildlife is to survive, we must understand its 
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requirements before we carry out large engineering projects. 

Mountain valleys are logical places to construct reservoirs, but they 
are also important travel corridors, recreational sites, wintering ranges and 
migratory routes for wildlife. Mountain reservoirs are too cold to facilitate 
water sports and therefore are not ideal recreational areas. Deep water and 
steep, rocky slopes are not suitable nesting areas for water fowl. Dams produce 
downstream effects such as reduction of floods, loss of riverbed gravel, loss 
of access to migratory fish, loss of nutrient supply due to lack of flooding. 
Seasonal flooding prevents poplars and willows from becoming established, but 
allows sedges, rushes and grasses to Te affording nesting sites and winter 
graze. Before building dams and diversions, the estimated effects on wildlife 
are an important consideration. Where practical, alternate sites east of the 
foothills should be selected. The proposed Ardley reservoir, on the Red Deer 
River, while not relieving Red Deer of its water problems, promises to be more 
Suitably located. The river valley in that area is not very important to 
wildlife or farming. It could be valuable to waterfowl and provide a good 


resort area conveniently located for Calgary, Red Deer, and Edmonton residents. 


CONCLUSION 

It is imperative for our own well-being to protect the watershed of 
the prairie rivers, not only to ensure a safe environment for our generation, 
but to ensure a safe future for suceeding generations of all forms of life. The 
responsibility that falls on us at this time is to make sure that land uses 
endorsed today will ensure long-range benefits. An overly protective Act is 
most certainly better than one which relinquishes control of an abundantly 
productive area, allowing its potential to be reduced forever. We cannot value 


too highly the priceless heritage that lies to our west. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Alberta Natural History Society submits the: following recommenda- 


tions: 


LO} 


That legislation be enacted to keep the green belt in possession and control 


of the Government of Alberta for all time. 


That the Alberta Government maintain a current inventory of soil, water, 
vegetation, wildlife, topography, geology, aesthetic and recreational 
resources in the Eastern Slopes for the purpose of determining land use. 


This inventory should be compiled by environmental experts. 


That the Alberta Government formulate specific land use and classification 
policies regarding the Eastern Slopes of the Rockies. This classification 


for land use should be based on the inventory. 


That all long and short term surface and mineral leases be reviewed. Those 


leases that are not in accord with specific land use policies to be terminated. 
That studies be undertaken to review effects of land use on the ecology. 

That the Alberta Government formulate water use policies based on the inventory. 
That existing wilderness areas remain completely protected from development. 


That two wilderness recreational areas be established allowing limited 


development as proposed by the Alberta Wilderness Association. 
That road building on the Eastern Slopes be curtailed. 


That all-terrain recreational vehicles be banned from Crown lands. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS (CONTINUED) 


Hal 


12 


That all government departments that have jurisdiction over Crown lands be 
well coordinated so that land use practices of the different departments 


may be complementary. 


That where conflicts result from overlap of resource potential, the top 
priority be maintainance of water producing capability and second priority 


be recreation which is compatible with the wildermess nature of the area. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


Thank you very much for a thoughtful list of 12 recommendations. 
I'd like you to elaborate on No. 9, that road building on the eastern 
slopes be curtailed. How do you wish this to apply on the one hand to 
the David Thompson Highway and the Howse Pass, and on the other, to 
the possible paving and place of the north-south forestry road? 


MS. BROADBENT: 


We feel that the road system at the moment is adequate for the 
traffic. Completion of the paving of the east-west David Thompson may 
be necessary but we feel no further development is needed. 


DR. TROST: 


You would not then support the continuation of the David Thompson 
Highway through the Howse Pass? 


MS. BROADBENT: 


No we wouldn't. 
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LAND USE and RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT in the EASTERN SLOPES 


Dire: 


It is our belief that the East Slope area's prime use should be for 
the generation of good clean, unpolluted water supply for the towns and 
cities of Alberta. Matching perfectly with the prime use as a clean water 
source is that this area should remain natural and wild. It should be a 
place where wild floura and fauna would have a secure future, a place where 
man can get away from his everyday life~style, ea place where nature reigns 
supreme. With this basic philosophy understood then we can proceed to use 
this critical part of Alberta in such a manner to protect the pure water 
it produces now. 

There are only a few forme of recreation that are truly compatable 
and should be encouraged. These are hiking, hunting on foot, fishing, cross- 
country skiing, photography, and simple camping. 


1. PUBLIC LAND ACT 
We believe that the Provincial Legislature should produce a Public 
Land Act that would set down as law, the do's and don'ts to control 
men's activities in the East Slopes. 


2. TRAVEL CORRIDORS 
This association's members were quite frankly stunned by the great 
number of proposed resort facilities. If these plans materialize 
the forest reserves would become a patchwork of civilization and 
the broad expances of wildness and beauty would be lost. We re- 
commend that only minor facilities be planned and these only in 
the established travel corridors. The inbetween areas are adequately 
serviced by the campsite-recreation areas that are in service now. 


3. Non-renewable resources of the East Slopes 
Non-renewable resources are basicly the fossil fuels of which 
coal mining poses the greatest danger to the mountain ecology. 
Oil and gas can be produced with somewhat less disturbance how- 
ever all activity should be kept east of the first range. Oil 
refineries and gae processing plants should be located near existing 
towns and transportation facilities. It is the permanent human 
habitation in the forest reserve that is the most displeasing to us. 
Strip mines located in the travel corridors, provided reclammation 
is possible, may be permissable, at least more desirable than if 
located in remote areas. Strict pollution control must be main-~ 
tained at all times with such industries. 


4, RENEWABLE RESOURCES 
Logging of the East Slopes is an acceptable industry that can pro- 
vide jobs and maintain a healthy forest. The loggers should take 
care not to cause pollution and silting of streams. Roads used 
by loggers should be available for travel by the oil industry, 
etc. to keep down unneccessary road construction. 


Brief Submitted By: Dickson Fish & Game Association 
Presented By: D. Hindbo 
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5. GRAZING OF LIVESTOCK 
For many years the Fish & Game Association maintained that cattle 
in the forest reserve is not compatable with the prime use. We 
are speaking specifically about the Red Deer and Clearwater river 
valleys because here double damage persists. The cattle in these 
districts are feeding in the prime winter range of the elk which 
in turn graze the high winter range of the big horn sheep. Also 
the cattle trample the smaller streams causing silting. Most tour- 
ists and all hunters would much sooner see wildlife than domestic 
cattle. 


6. SPECIAL AREAS 
Other special areas of concern is the Corners area which is one of 
the most important elk ranges in Alberta. We have learned that a 
huge year-round resort has been proposed in this region which 
would destroy this special case. This development cannot be mor-= 
ally justified. Another special case is the Clearwater Park which 
is being promoted by a Red Deer citizen. We feel that this kind 
of a park is not practical and we do not support it as such. 


7. LONG TERM ECONOMICS 
Over the long term, the value of a clean and unpolluted and un- 
congested West country will become more apparent as time progresses. 
The west will always remain attractive. We don't need to rip up 
the hills for coal and we don't need plush resorts to increase the 
value of our great west country. 


It is hoped that the government will listen to these and other briefs 
Which call for restriction on any development and exploration of the east 
slope. When this club was preparing a brief for the Strip Mining Hearings, 
the government was signing exploration permits like they were going out of 
style. Let us hove that the results of this hearing will be taken seriously, 
as for each brief that is written, possibly hundreds of others could have 
been submitted. For most people it takes days to draw up ae simple brief, 
and presenting it publicly is out of the question. It is our hope therefore, 
that man's presence in the east slopes is in harmony with nature and not 
for short term economic gain. 


Respectfully submitted, 


DICKSON FISH & GAME ASSOCIALION 


os Hind bo; President 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


In your recommendation No. 3 you say oil refineries and gas 
processing plants should be located near existing towns and 
transportation facilities. Why do you want those sour gas plants near 
the towns? 


MR. HINDBO: 


If it's sour gas then the people will complain and they'll do 
something about it. The gas processing plants now are more like coal 
mines. Mountains and mountains of sulphur are being produced. This 
all has to be transported out of there, and I'm thinking of railroads 
or superduty highways. 


DR. TROST: 


Don't you really mean that they shouldn't be located near the 
towns? If you locate them there and then you have to do something 
about them, presumably you are going to move them away. So why have 
them there in the first place? 


MR. HINDBO: 


All companies say they can produce gas and so forth without 
causing too much trouble. We'd like to see gas processing plants 
close to the roads and towns for the very reason that when you walk 20 
miles down a cut line and come across a multi-million dollar gas 
processing plant I'm sure it spoils your whole day. 


MR. DOWLING: 

In your first recommendation concerning a public land act, you 
use the word "public", Do you mean that you intend to have 
regulations or a statute which would also govern the use of private 
land within the eastern slopes? 

MR. HINDBO: 

I don't consider there should be any private lands in the eastern 
Slopes. Maybe I should qualify that because I see some of the 
diagrams include private lands. But Crown lands that are not now 
deeded should be considered to be public. 

MR. DOWLING: 


If there is private land, would you expect this land act to 
govern the use of the private land as well? 


MR. HINDBO: 


No. Private land is altogether different. 
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PROPOSALS FOR WHT MANAGHASNT OF TH ALDERTA 
VAS TERN SLOPES OF Tis ROCKLES 
by 


Henry Lembicz 


Before me, by my choice is the problem of suggesting a comprehensive 
management plan for the Eastern Slopes of the Rockies in Alberta. The problem is 
created by mankind who wishes to exploit this natural area, which has already 
received many scars from his activities. I have no intention to condemn but to 
suggest plans whereby people can get the maximum benefit from this area now and 
for future generations. To evalute what are the important benefits, one must have 
a clear picture of what the majority of people desire from the area and the impact 
upon these desires that would take place if our Government attempts to satisfy the 
desires of some minority groups or individuals. In my opinion, strengthened by a 
casual survey, most Albertans and tourists prefer that the Eastern Slopes be left 
in it's natural state where they may go to view wildlife, especially big game 
animals, go fishing, bird watching, practice photography and generally enjoy the 
aesthetic yalues and the tranquillity of the area. This desire has grown rapidly 
the last few years stinmmlated by a quality envirownent concern and a greater 


ecological interest. 
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1. VALUE OF MINERALS 

Secondary is the economic value from mineral resources because many 
people ack not convinced that affluence is bringing greater happiness. However 
I am convinced that the long time econamic value received from the renewable 
resources in the area would soon surpass the value of the short term non-renew- 


able mineral resource. 


2. VALUE OF WATER 

The most important concern for the area is the protection of the water 
conservation qualities of the East Slopes. This asset is necessary to sustain all 
life in the area, also this source feeds the east flowing streams and rivers. These 
waters supply our sport fisheries, irrigation, power, recreation, and even the 
dilution of our pollution. Nothing should be done that would jeopardize this supply 


of water. 


3. LAND USE PLANS 

With this picture before me I suggest that area land use plans be set 
up considering the practical use of each individual area. The acceptable uses must 
be compatible with the primary use, that of water conservation. To facilitate out- 
door recreation, only bare necessaries be provided at campsites along the forestry 
trunk road, or anywhere else in the Forest Reserve. Intersecting highways #3, #1, 
#11 and #16 to be exempted and service development considered. The Forest Reserve 
area to be extended north, following a northerly direction from where it intersects 
the Brazeau river to the Wapiti river south of Grande Prairie, then westerly to 


the British Columbia border. Nothing should be done in the Forest Reserve area to 
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attract people other than those who come because of the area's natural attraction 
and recreation. Too many people would destroy this quality attraction and tran- 


quillity, also discourage the wildlife. 


4. DEVELOPMENT ADJACENT TO INTERSECTING HIGHWAYS 

Although I am reluctant to concede any of the area from its natural state 
in the Forest Reserves I must be realistic and Bae Sat some of the already 
established developments and the pressures for more. In order to keep damages to 
natural areas to a minimum and place the facilities where they will serve the 
greatest need I suggest that service facilities be placed only along the four east 
west highways that now intersect the East Slope area in question. 

Along highway #3 in the Oldman River Basin only development be considered 
which is adjacent to the #3 highway. Existing developments to be appraised and up- 
graded if necessary. 

Along highway #1 in the Bow River Basin only development be considered 
that borders #1 highway with special emphasis placed on comfort and service facili- 
ties adjacent to the highway as it approaches the Banff National Park. These 
facilities would be used by tourists in the Banff Park, thus removing pressure on 
park facilities. 

One exemption to be given favorable consideration is the Elbow-Sheep 
Recreational Wilderness proposed by the Alberta Wilderness Association. The Bow 
Wildlife Park sponsored by the Bow Wildlife Group appears to have merit and could 
be acceptable after study. 

Along highway #11, the David Thompson Highway in the North Saskatchewan 


River Basin, service development bordering the highway be acceptable. Any develop- 
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ment on the four main higiways must be carefully planned. 

Special. consideration should be given to the area on the Cline rivei where 
the Mount Cline Leisure Resort and The Odyssey is proposed. I understand this area 
has potential for a major ski complex. One that may be suitable to accamodate the 
Olympics. If suitable, this would remove the pressure to have the Olympics in the 
National Park. A development of this capacity should supply conforts and services 
for tourists in the nearby National Park. This vast proposal shouid be studied very 
carefully as to its ownership, services, use of, and the impact on the natural flora 
and fauna. I would suggest that the Alberta governient have centrelling interest in 
the project. If it is to be on the basis of free enterprise then Albertans to have 
a priority opportunity to obtain shares. 

The sewage problem fran such a large complex is objectional to many 
concerned people. My proposal would be to construct a sccondary sewage treatment 
facility and remove the effluent by pipeline to a suitable reservoir, then by 
sprinkler irrigation and fertilizing use it on the proposed golf course for the 
best turf in the country. The recreation city at Lake Tahoe, Nevada removes their 
sewage affluent (after treatment), 28 miles by pipeline to a reservoir where it is 
used by farmers for irrigation and fertilizer. If people object to the use of 
effluent on the golf course, then it could be used to stimulate growth of wild 
game pasture and trees. 

To qualify this resort for recommendation the ski facilities would have 
to be outside of the Wilderness Areas and a reasonable distance from the resort 
complex. A $110,000,000 project to be economically possible would need year around 


support of tourists. One must remember a fair interest rate on $110,000,006 would 
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be at least $8,000,000 per year. In order to bring in this sum of money there must 
be attractions for many thousands of tourists each year. To attract that many people 
management may establish attractions that are not compatible with the natural aspect 
and this should not be acceptable in this area. The impact of that number of tourists 
and employees to service them would have a deteriorating effect upon the desired 
quality of the area. In my opinion the proposal is not sound as presented. 

Youth Hostels along the four main highways may be acceptable after more 
study of their philosophy, purpose and activity. I am reluctant to open the door 
to special groups. There are many. Qualifying groups would be a problem. At the 
present tine I favor the Boy & Girl Scouts and Junior Foresters. They are conpatible 
to the area. 

Developments bordering highway #16 in the Athabasca River Basin to receive 
the same treatment as the other three east west highways with special consideration 
to comfort facilities that will serve the National Park. Away from highway #16 the 


former Willmore Wilderness Park be re-surveyed and established as a true wilderness 


area. 


5. COMPORT FACILITIES EAST OF THE GREEN AREA 

All other comfort and service facilities to be developed east of the 
Green Areas, preferably in the already established business centers. There are 
many villages, towns, and even cities a reasonable distance from the East Slopes 
that would benefit from comfort and service facilities to accomodate the tourist 


that could easily drive to the Forest Reserve to spend a leisurely day. 


6. OWNERSHIP OF LAND 


All land used for development or wildlife parks in the Forest Reserves 
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to neventtrely eyed by the mublic. Where development is acceptable onty eneugh 
land be leased to accomodate the necessary facilitics. This means no large areas 
of land to be leased. Only rousing for employees to operate service facilities be 
allowed and mist meet .certain standards or be moveable. 

The Provincial Government should have full responsibility for managencnt 
of the East Slopes in cooperation with the Department of Lands & Forests and the 
Departinent of the Environment with recognition of their investigation and susreested 
action. 

I suggest, there be a moratorium on any new leases or new development 


until our government has time to evaluate information from these hearings and have 


enacted a new Act pertinent to this area. 


7. CATTLE GRAZING 

In order to protect the primary and compatible uses of the east slopes 
forest reserves and satisfy the desires of most people, the grazing of domestic 
stock such as cattle must be stopped as soon as possible. These cattle should be 
grazing in the agricultural area thus adding fibre and fertilizer to the soil. If 
necessary community pastures could be developed on the grey wooded soil east of 
the Green area. Pasture crops including legumes and grasses would add fertility to 
the soil. 

Cattle grazing in the Forest Reserves canpete with big game for food. It 
is nearly impossible to control their grazing habits. They break down stream banks, 
silt streams, create erosion hazards and there is no justifiable economic reason 
tor them to be in this area. Cattle graze mostly in the valley flats and consume 


big game food. Less food, less big game. Much of the forestry trunk road is 
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constructed through valleys. Most tourists that travel the forestry trunk road want 
to see wildlife, not cattle. If the cattle are removed there will be more food for 
the big game animals and they will be there if not molested. Therefore no one but 
law enforcement officers be allowed to carry a gun in the area with the exception 
of a valid license holder to hunt in specified areas in season. These areas to be 
well away from the forestry trunk road corridor. 

As an incentive to encourage hunters to becone a more educated hunter I 
Suggest a specific area be set aside where the hunter gets the opportunity to hunt 


only by having a qualified Hunter Training Certificate. 


8. IMPROVED HABITAT 

In suitable areas to improve the carrying capacity for game animals, 
seeding of adaptable and acceptable grasses and shrubs should be done. Also con- 
trolled burning should be experimented with. Harvesting of mature timber could be 
done in specific areas under close supervision to protect streams and control 
erosion. This would bring new growth of food plants. Pothole and small lake fish- 
eries should be constructed in suitable areas where flooding of big bame pasture 


is minimal. 


9, MINERAL DEVELOPMENT 

No new coal mines to be developed in the foreseeable future where extended 
roads and other facilities will be built. New strip mining not allowed in mountain 
terrian. No mineral development to be done unless the area used can be reclaimed to 
reflect its natural state. First consideration to be given to companies who have a 


past record of active concern for the natural environment. Mine exploration to stop 
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for the foresceable future. Oil exploration to be kept to a minimun with strict 
enforcement of regulations. No gas processing plants to be built in the Forest 
Reserves. 

To safeguard the enviroment where strip mining is being done now or in 
the future I recommend that serious consideration be given to adopting the principles 
of the Montana Strip Mining and Reclamation Act of, 1973. This Act reflects nuch 
study of conditions similar to those in Alberta. 

The Act reads: 

Selective denial where circumstances warrant. 

Permit system, permit good for one year only. 
Authority to regulate mining in precipitous terrain, 
Control of entire method of operations. 

Maximum bond to ensure reclamation is $2,500 per acre. 


Authority to inmediately halt any operation in serious violation 
of the law. 


Suitable vegetative cover must be established or bond forfeited. 
Statutory authority for contour grading and topsoiling. 


Violator of law subject to $1,000 day fine, forfeiture of bond, and 
revocation of permit. 


Authority to deny permit to repeated violators. 
Restoration of land must be kept current. 

Contour strip mining banned. 

Citizens may bring suit to see that law is enforced. 
Citizens may recover for damages to ground water supply. 


A surface owner may recover from an operator for damages fran 
contaminated water draining from the operation. 
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10. INDIANS AS BQUAL CLTIZENS 

Indian behavior is an increasing problem each year in this area and their 
request for a large tract of land in the Forest Reserves encourages the need for 
sensible decisions. I believe it is not wise to add to the mistakes that were made 
in early settlement, wnen Indians were segregated from other people by establishing 
Indian Reservations. This brought about a lack of*coumunication and opportunity 
that will take many years to correct. The Indians had and have much to offer at 
this time of changing values, in decision making in regards to ecological and 
envirenment management when they recognize and have faith in their Great Manitou. 
One must remember that they lived on cur continent for thousands of years with 
little damage to the ecology and the environment. However, for the good of the 
Indians and his fellowmen we mist abide by the same management scheme set up for 


the East Slopes. 


11. GAME MANAGEMENT 

The harvesting of surplus game animals and predators should be done on 
a Management scheme to balance the populations to the food available with a 
recognition that man too is a predator. Nature harvests surplus game animals by 
predatory animals, starvation, disease and severe winters. This creates a cyclical 
population. Nan by proper management can partially eliminate the cyclic behavoir, 


thus averaging more animals by a better balanced food supply. 


12. PARKS EAST OF THE FOREST RESERVE 
East of the Forest Reserves in the North Saskatchewan River Basin I 
suggest a recreation park be established southwest of Rocky Mountain House 


embodying the area in between and surrounding Mitchell and Strubel Lakes. The 
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two lakes arc good trout fisheries and will need a margin of protective cover for 
their survival. 

West of Rimbey in the Open Creek area, including the Open Creek reservoir 
and undetermined acres of surrounding tree covered hilly terrain, is suitable for 
a recreation park. The creek is fed by large springs and the land cover will 
support many wild ungulates. 

A recreation park to be established a few miles west and north of Alder 
Flats. The west and north boundary to be the North Saskatchewan river, with the 
Wolf River on the east. The south boundary to be determined. This area is presently 
occupied by oil field operations but has recreation potential after the field is 
abandoned, leaving roads and clearings along the Wolf river. The terrian is hills, 
muskeg and flat lands with good wildlife habitat. It would be a convenient 


recreation park for Edmonton pésidents. 


13. PROTECTION AND ACCESS FOR TROUT STREAMS 
last, but of grave importance is that early action be taken to acquire a 
margin of land along trout streams running through agricultural areas. The longer 
we wait the more it will cost and the deterioration of the streams will be greater. 
Wise management of the Fast Slopes will be a task of considerable magnitude. 
Much valuable information could be obtained by having a committee of members fran 
involved government departments and concerned public organizations. This comnittee 
to be an advisory committee for the Department of Lands & Forests, the Department 
of the Environment and the Alberta Government. 
I write this brief with the sad knowledge that five sixth's of the area 


in question is committed. However, mistakes can be and must be corrected if we are 


concerned about our future, and future generations, who depend upon us for wise 


decisions because they cannot speak for themselves at this time. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR, TROST: 

In respect to your reference to Montana, we have reason to think 
they copied us rather than to suggest that we should copy then. Have 
you read the recent Land Surface Conservation and Reclamation Act? 


MR. LEMBICZ: 


Not the recent one. I hope it is as good as the one from 
Montana. 


DR. TROST: 


We visited them in Montana some six months ago and we have good 
reason to believe they copied us. 


MR. LEMBICZ: 


Good. I am glad to hear that. 
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Dr. J. Hughes summarized the Meadowlark Farm Submission 
formally presented in Rocky Mountain House. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 

When we questioned you two days ago in Rocky Mountain House we 
suggested that you discuss your difficulties of access with the 
Department of Lands and Forests, We would be interested to know 
whether, in fact, youtve had the opportunity of doing so? 

DR. HUGHES: 

We discussed this thoroughly last year until August. Our views 
at that time were to employ all means of negotiation including 
discussion with the government at all levels, and we also saw the 
Department of Mines and Minerals. 

MR. DOWLING: 


But since our meeting this week in Rocky Mountain House, have you 
had a chance to discuss the problem again? 


DR. HUGHES: 


No I haven't discussed it with any department of government since 
Tuesday. 


MR. DOWLING: 

Are you going to do so? 
DR. HUGHES: 

Yes, we are interested in trying to find a reasonable and proper 
working solution. Coal mining depends quite largely on its relation 


to society. It is very much a personal business. We are well aware 
of this and I think our approach has been very reasonable. 


Brief Presented by: E. KAY 738-1 


LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
EASTERN SLOPES 


With regard to the enquiry into land use and resource development 
on the eastern slopes, we the undersigned would like to respectfully submit 
the following: 


1. 


That in view of the need for more food production that 
areas suitable for cattle grazing be continued in that 
use and 

Such further areas that show promise as grazing lands be 
opened for such use. 

Since the North Saskatchewan River forms a natural 
boundary between lands largely held as crown lands and 
those which are mainly privately held, it is suggested that 
those areas north of the Recky Mountain House to Blue Rapids 
section of the river be released for development in the 
manner most suited to each area. 

It is further,suggested that applicants for crown 

lands present a development plan showing projected 
production and thus avoiding stagnating of these 

lands in the hands of speculators. 

Those areas needed for wildfowl habitat and with 

special recreational appeal could be set aside without 
withdrawing the whole area from use. 

Consideration be given to the compatibility of 

cattle and hoofed game animals as evidenced in 

many other areas before excluding grazing from the 

lands in question. 

Since the high price of beef seems to be troubling 

some people perhaps it would be well to attach 

some urgency to providing additional pasture area 

so that the supply of beef might be increased perhaps 

as fast or faster than the increase in population. 


A group of concerned cattlemen. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


There seems to be some considerable difference of opinion as to 
the competition existing between the wild ungulates and cattle. LE 
has been mentioned that some of the grey wooded soils in the green 
zone are really not suitable climatically, or from a soil point of 
view, for the production of grains, but they could produce some pretty 
good grazing land. What would you think about a situation in which we 
took some of this very marginal soil, put it into the production of 
grazing land, and withdrew some of the grazing land, which is the big 
complaint of people who are in favour of the ungulates? 


MR. KAY: 


Yes I think this would be good. As I said, we should protect 
those areas which have real recreational value. I don't know whether 
any of you nature lovers have had this problem, but I have a real bad 
time getting through muskeg and so on. There are a lot of areas that 
with a little development could be turned into real good cattle land, 
and your grey wooded soils are part of this. With proper management 
these areas will grow legumes and grass that will make good cattle 
pasture. This we'd like to see. If the people who have grazing 
leases in areas where there is a lot of pressure to get them out were 
offered equivalent grazing capacity elsewhere, they'd probably jump at 
the chance. 
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Sir, 


This brief refers to: 


UPPER RAM RIVER COAL LEASES (area as shown on ma 


The Coal Leases containing approximately 30 square miles are located 
in Townships 34 and 25, Ranges 14, 15, and 16 West of Fifth Meridian, The 
leases are in the name of Crown Trust Co, and Meadowlark Farms Inc. I, 
M.M. Suska, geologist and prospector, have a substantial investment and 


interest in these leases, 


I found considerable deposits of coal in the area, The coal has 
exceptionally low ash content and it is of metallurgical (coking) quality, 
The individual coal seams range in thickness from under ten feet to over 
thirty feet and continue along surface for distances over one and two miles, 
Surface outcrops indicate that substantial reserves are present. To ascertain 
the reserves, drilling and some trenching must be conducted, 

I prospected and mapped the area at my own expense of some $10,000 for 


two years and paid $30,000 for Coal Reservations and Coal Lease rentals to 


the Provincial Government, Later, I accepted an offer from the Meadowlark 
Farms Inc. of Calgary (I received other offers from Canadian coal companies) 
to evaluate the extent of the coal reserves by trenching and by drilling. 


This is essential and will cost more money than I can afford, 
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Four geologists and several assistants were brought into the area last 
summer, However, although a forestry road (I travelled on it by truck) 
traverses the Lease areas, and professional guides and tourists use it, 
Meadowlark Farms Inc. were not permitted to use it, but were required by 
the Department of Lands and Forests to bring food and all equipment, etc. by 


helicopter (at some $350.00 per hour). 


Thus, although the Provincial Government, Department 
of Mines, issued our Coal Reservations and Coal Leases 
and accepted the payment for these totalling by now 
some $60,000, the Department of Lands and Forests does 
not allow us to investigate the reserves and enter 
these areas in any vehicle, Yet this is essential 


for the evaluation of the property. 


Character of the Area Containing Coal 


The areas containing coal are situated on top of almost flat benches 
approximately half way up between the high limestone peeks and the river 
valleys. Most of the coal areas are bare, with little moss or grass and 
much is presently undergoing fast erosion, the coal being progressively 
removed by streams, creeks, and landslides, Sheep and elk rarely walk across 
these areas. 

The Lease areas are a good four hour (or more) climb by foot from the 
river valleys. Not one human was seen there while working through the 
summers, Once a year, in the hunting season, either local hunters come or 
(mainly) American hunters are brought into the region by local guides, 


However, most of them do not reach (either by horse or foot) to the elevations 


where the coal is present, 
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Exploration Stage 


It must be stressed that in conducting exploration we are prepared to 
obey by any rules set out by the Provincial Government. (To date, no rules 
were given to us except for a flat refusal to enter by any vehicle.) In 
order to evaluate the reserves of this possibly very valuable metallurgical 
coal deposit, a certain amount of drilling and some trenching should be 
conducted, 

The light equipment necessary should be brought on tracked vehicles. 
Most of the coal areas are bare; and the access areas - hill slopes are 
mainly sparsely treed; therefore a tracked vehicle could reach from the 
main valley road simply by driving along a chosen path cross-country. 

Very few trees would have to be cut. Once on the fairly flat coal areas, 
one should drill several core holes and/or uncover a few marrow trenches- 


which all would be covered up and seeded at the end of the survey. 


Although the Lease areas are large (approximately 
30 square miles), the final evaluated coal areas 
will be only some one-tenth of the entire Lease 


area, 


Mining Stage 


As indicated above, the final mining area would be considerably smaller 
than the tease area, The area would be high above the river valleys and 
would be accessible, probably by a private road, 

The presence of such an area would hardly interfere either with wildlife 
or hunting or tourist activities, particularly if all concerned would cooperate 


and we are willing to do our utmost to do so, 
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Our Request 
Meadowlark Farms Inc, of Calgary are still willing to evaluate, at 
considerable investment, the coal reserves and coal quality present, However, 
they justifiably cannot spend this money either on Lease payments or work 
until we have the Government assurance that if a valuable, minable deposit 


is present, we will be allowed, at some time, to mine it, 


We request, therefore, such promise from the 
Provincial Government, subject, of course, to 
our obeying by all rules and regulations which 


would be imposed on us, 
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LAND DISPOSITIONS 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


This supports the position of Dr. Hughes on behalf of Meadowlark, 
is that right? 


MR. DONALDSON: 

Yes, apparently it does. 
DR. TROST: 

The coal areas are described as being bare. It almost implies 
that the coal itself is exposed rather than that the ground above the 
coal is bare. Is the coal exposed? 


MR. DONALDSON: 


I understand that the coal upcrops along a bench for about one to 
two miles. 


DR. TROST: 

Is this an upthrust seam or a flat seam? 
MR. DONALDSON: 

I couldn't say for sure because I haven't been in the area 
myself, but I understand it is a rather gentle sloping = a sloped 
dip. 

DR. TROST: 
So it is a very attractive operation? 


MR. DONALDSON: 


So I understand, yes. 
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LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
EASTERN SLOPES 


Brief Presented by: FRANK A. McPHEE 
PREAMBLE AND PREMISES 


A large number of submissions have already been received by the 
Environment Conservation Authority. These have come from individuals 
and groups for the most part based in the larger areas of population 
density. Hence the rationale of my submission is that it comes from a 
person outside the main population centres, a person who lives by choice 
in a smaller community--and in particular, by choice, a community with 
relatively easy access to the east slopes of the Rockies and the foot- 
hills. I love the "west country", its mountains and valleys, its 
streams and forests, its snow and mosquitoes, its sheep and goats, elk, 


moose and grouse, its quietness and its power to renew and re-create 
the human spirit. 


Hence, I believe that its preservation, and hopefully its en- 
hancement through intelligent planning and effort, is one of the great 
trusts placed in our hands at this point in our history. Now is the 
time to exercise that trust in a fashion that will bless those who will 
follow after us. On the other hand, and very sombrely, we sense that it 
could be a time when a poor stewardship of this trust would be a curse 
to our children and their generations. 


I would suggest that this pressing issue can be viewed in one 
or other of only two alternate ways. One, we could adopt the premise 
that because there, exist many forms of interest in the use of this area, 
a simple multiple use program satisfying the claimant voices in part is 
called for. Then areas and resources could be parcelled out in propor- 


tion to the relative strength of the groups pressing for their particu- 
lar interest. 


The alternative is not so immediately politic. This other way 
is to arrive at an over-view of what this tremendous and unique area 
should be, and could be, as an enduring heritage and treasure for us 
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and generations to come. It involves assessing our needs as humans, 
true humans. It involves assessing the potential of a1] parts of our 
great province, and determining what is the unique role in this goodly 
view of life which the slopes and foothills must play. 


Here is a profound responsibility. It is the burden of our day 
to look deeper than simple economic or political pressures. It is a 
burden of a wholly new epoch when automatic material expansion and the 
rationale of monetory profit are no longer valid. We are "freed up” to 
look upon this great treasure through eyes which once, but no longer, 
recognized the validity of a total drive to subdue nature and so pro- 
vide basic needs. Now our eyes are to have the long view that looks 
down the years ahead. 


May 1 add the personal note that I have lived and loved the out- 
doors for many of my 53 years, and on both sides of the Rockies. Many 
times I have camped and passed through the Crowsnest, the Kicking Horse, 
the David Thompson, the Yellowhead, and the Pine passes. Many years I 
have hunted and fished in simplicity, and have taken boys in wilderness 
camps along the upper Red Deer, and Clearwater, the North Saskatchewan, 
and up and down the Forestry: Trunk Road, penetrating many a valley off 
the beaten path. Out of these attachments I submit these thoughts, 
cherishing the hope that many others may continue to have these same 
joys down through the years. 


LAND USE CONSIDERATIONS 


It seems important to establish approximately what areas we have 
in mind. A convenient, and possibly practical and reasonable, instru- 
ment in thediscussion of the eastern slopes is the Wildlife Management 
Unit map (W.M.U.) printed with the 1972 Summary of Game Regulations. 

The areas composing the eastern slopes could be considered to be the 
various "S" Zones running from the South of the province northerly 
until the Rockies leave our province. Knowing a goodly part of the 
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Forestry Trunk Road, I would recommend that a further strip of some ten 
miles width on the east side and parallel to the trunk road be included 
in the zone under consideration as "slope". This addition represents 
less rugged but often more lovely country, laced with streams, upland 
meadow and marsh. 


1. Forestry Operations 


It appears to me that forestry operations can be expanded great- 
ly without detriment or permanent harm if carried out under rigorous 
control of cut, access, restoration and departure. I would commend our 
Forestry Services for their work, generally, although I have encounter- 
ed abuse through power-wagon deployment that has left damage and dis- 
figurement. It is both a science and an art to supervise adequately the 
scheduling and zoning, the replanting, the creation and the subsequent 
elimination of service roads, the preservation of drainage and water- 
sheds, the location of mill and planer sites, the control of disease and 
insects, and hopefully a grass seeding and browse-willow program. With 
recutting scheduled perhaps each half century, it seems imperative that 
these service roads for the most part be put back into wilderness as 
part of the operation. 


2. Coal and Minerals 


Coal and hard mineral resources and reserves represent a long- 
term potential. Extraction must proceed with detailed and far-sighted 
planning which will be consistent with the reclamation of those areas in 
accordance with our basic philosophy of stewardship. At all times there 
should be vast areas where the dust and noise and ugliness of the mining 
industry are unheard and unseen. Over the long term, exploitation areas 
could be alternated and shifted where similar deposits exist in several 
locations, and careful control of their depletion maintained. We should 
also be willing to pass over some known reserves of minerals in consider- 
ation of their being in totally protected wilderness areas or buffer 
zones, whose very purpose would preclude any mining operations at all. 
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With due regard to east slope policies, I belive the vital min- 
ing industries could be operated with satisfaction to nearly all. 


3. Tourist Facilities and Accommodation 


Many very strong submissions have come from those who see east 
slope usage in terms of a burgeoning tourist industry. Generally the 
proposals are for very elaborate complexes, tapping a very lucrative 
market. Visions of extensive advertisement at home and abroad, creating 
both demand and market come crowding in! 


Now if we accept the premise that a mature socially-oriented 
philosophy will direct our land use policies, then surely there is no 
place for naked profit incentive, and an insatiable thrust to maximize. 
For here we have assets and potentials that can only be conserved and 
developed in accordance with social values and the needs of the person. 
The role of government must be to guide and control whatever develop- 
ment is undertaken by individual or corporation in strict observance of 
basic premises of development. 


Granted this concept, I believe there are certain corridors that 
can be developed for the tourist who desires facilities but a short step 
from the city but in uplifting surroundings. For summer, and perhaps 
even more for winter, confined development in the Crowsnest, Canmore, 
David Thompson Highway the Yellowhead route, and the Pine Pass corridors 
seems acceptable to meet this demand, and the same could be beneficial 
adjuncts to these established highways through the mountains. 


But policy should work for minimal erection of such facilities, 
not maximal. Accommodation and facilities should be there for people 
who are there to enjoy what the corridor can uniquely offer, e.g. sight- 
seeing, hiking, skiing, fishing and sometimes hunting, mountaineering 
etc. But accommodation related to activities that can occur outside 
the slope area should not be provided, e.g. golf and tennis, wining and 
dining, trapshooting, exotic shopping, etc. That which we tend to call 
the "commercial" environment should be guarded against. 
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4, Wilderness Areas 


Having spoken of certain corridor developments, we must now 
underline the preservation of large areas between these corridors in 
truly wilderness condition. This concern is in my view the most vital 
long-term issue. 


I would suggest that policy should be to maintain approximately 
20 miles of clear wilderness between any forms of vehicular roads, and 
much more wherever possible. Substandard but gravelled roads, only 
slightly better than trails, could allow access to jumping-off points 
for wilderness valleys and slopes. Temporary roads for the development 
of other resources must be just that - temporary. 


With this in view, I would submit that the present land condi- 
tion existing betweeni the upper Red Deer (Ya Ha Tinda) northward to the 
North Saskatchewan is not far from being acceptable wilderness. Or, 
again, the area from the North Saskatchewan northerly to the Edson-Hin- 
ton line is presently able to satisfy the hope for seclusion, beauty, 
and recreation. 


Relevant to this, I would record commendation of the proposal 
for 12 wildland areas, extending from a South Castle Wildland in the 
south to the Willmore and Wild Kakwa areas in the north, as recommended 
by the Alberta Wilderness Association for intensive protection. Spe- 
cific designation andintensive protection of these ought to be a mini- 
mum program, whose implementation should, however, not be taken as 
reason or excuse precluding wider concern and designation of wilderness 
areas. 


5. Energy Resources 


A. Oil and Gas 


Our oi] and gas potential is great in the foothills and 
slope regions, and likely far up many a mountain valley. 
Extreme caution, vigorous research, and stiff controls are 
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surely indicated as the harvest is taken. Already we are 
seeing that pipelines burrowing under streams and crawling 
under forests are subject to corrosion and failure. Gas 
plants and sulphur recovery units can desecrate miles of 
surrounding landscape, and no doubt undermine biological 
health. The ecology is surely ultrasensitive to this vast 
industry. = 


However, I believe technology offers nearly satis- 
factory resolution of these valid concerns, especially if 
we agree that ecological concerns shall not be set aside 
for cost, profit, or market considerations. Oi] and gas 
lines need not destroy a wilderness if they are rigorously 
guarded and maintained, and replaced well before catas- 
trophe develops. 


B. Hydro Energy 


A subject of which we have not heard much recently 
is the energy program involving water, dams, and impound- 
ments. The redirection of rivers and their systems is 
apparently being kept under wraps. Perhaps this silence 
is ominous. 


Only a little thought suggests the huge potential in 
the damming of the Red Deer River just below the present 
Ya Ha Tinda ranch, or of the Panther River, or of the 
Clearwater River at the Corkscrew Mountain. Already we 
have the Brazeau impoundment, and the Big Horn Dam pro- 
ject, and surely we must exercise extreme watchfulness and 
caution in evaluating their effects. And we ought to re- 
member that vast schemes like these can easily come to 
light as a fait accompli, the die being long cast: 


All such plans or projects drastically affect the 
character of the slopes and foothills. Undoubtedly the 
damming of a river causes significant ecological changes. 
The valleys and the many feeder streams upstream of the 
aforementioned Red Deer and Clearwater locations are of 
indescribable beauty. I plead for extreme care and vigi- 
lance in all such water and watershed proposals. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Today we live in the midst of a particular set of conditions-- 
urban concentration, limitless power to affect change, high mobility, 
much disposable income, unrestricted gasoline supplies, high employment, 
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wheels everywhere for highways and muskeg, etc. And we tend to be lulled 
into the assumption that tomorrow will be just like today. But 

signs already suggest the contrary, and that a new day is looming-- 
disenchantment with the expansionist presumptions, simpler mobility with 
bikes, canoes, hiking, and compacts, more leisure and thirst for quiet- 
ness, energy controls, and a growing appreciation of an environment con- 
ducive to the renewal of body, mind and spirit. All this surely has 
great bearing upon the Land Use considerations of today. 


In summation, and as a plain layman, my submission is that the 
issue of land use and resource development in the area under research 
is amenable to a sane and worthy solution. Human social goals and their 
responsible implementation must govern governments. Those who would 
seek the privilege of holding in trust any land part of this province 
must accept those goals and values. 


Proven humanists, trusted advisors, dedicated scientists, de- 
voted citizens who love their land should be in dynamic continuous re- 
lationship to the unfolding process of land use and planning. Standing 
committees of such persons should be empowered to be more than ineffec- 
tive window dressing, indeed a respected resource of government depart- 
ments. For their work well done will be the necessities of politics 
in a province where the people care, care enough to project the life 
that is worth living into the future years. 


I wish every success to the members of the Environment Conser- 
vation Authority as they labour to bring unity, integrity and rational- 
ity out of the many expressions of interest and concern directed to them 
in the course of these hearings. I thank them for the opportunity to 
present this submission of concern. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


You remarked on the large number of commercial tourist and 
recreation proposals that were brought forth during these hearings and 
you reacted somewhat negatively. Do you feel that none of them should 
be implemented? 


MR. MCPHEE: 

As I mentioned in consideration of the corridor work, we have to 
face the fact that for a large percentage of people who leave the 
cities this is about the level of their enjoyment of the outdoors. I 
think there has to be some degree of development in most of the 
corridors in accordance with prevailing conditions. 

DR. TROST: 


Some people think that if they get to the corridor they really 
have it made; that is where the wilderness is. 


MR. MCPHEE: 


I suppose they do. 
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Brief submitted by 
Lacombe Fish and Game Association 


Presented by: John G. Towle. 


With so many important proposals being made for the commercial 
development of literally all of the best forest reserve, it would seem 
time to look at the ultimate outcome of such great efforts to accommo- 
date so many people, in such a fragile area, all at once. We are tread- 
ing on the very doorstep of the only place that produces the clean 
water that is all-important to our very existence. The area under study 
has always taken care of itself, to date, with the production of clean 
water. Already, we are suffering the loss of good trout streams from 
siltation from the samll parts that have been disturbed to date by 
seismic work, pipelines, gas plants, etc. that only fringe on the area 
we are now proposing to develop and pollute. Our first thought would 
be the recent proposal which was called "Village Lake Louise". This was 
turned down by the Federal Government after, what seemed at that time, 

a very short investigation. The largest problem to be solved, seemingly, 
was the pollution that would be created by the very people that would 
become permanent residents, just to service a complex of this size. 

Then would come the hordes of people that this type of investment attracts. 
Their existence could only be justified if it were possible to handle 

many people and the inevitable pollution. However, are we willing to 
sacrifice our whole forested area for a few years of fun that will be 
tragic when the rivers die, the game disappears and there is nothing left 
to exploit? 


Our belief would be that some of the natural resources should 
be utilized for the benefit of the greatest number of people over the 
longest length of time, with rigid controls for reclamation and protec- 
tion, some places not to be disturbed under any circumstances. 


The present proposals for commercial development would leave 
nothing to gauge against, at any future date, and we have seen the 
trouble the town of Banff has suffered. The pollutant at these elevations 
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tends to be harder to break down, the evaporation time is slowed consider- 
ably, and the length of time under frost and snow is quite prolonged. 

The expensive proposals, to date, could enjoy a much longer season at 

much lower altitudes, and the risk of unrepairable damage would be much lower, 
water supplies in large quantities would be available and much easier 

to control. The only winter range of the sheep and elk, the home of the 
grizzly will be gone forever with people in their territory on a year- 
round basis. Our feelings would be to protect the forest area, aS we 

know the eastern slopes, preserve it as near as possible in its natur- 

al state, and accommodate people outside the forest area. It is a very 
short drive to enjoy the mountain scenery for a day at some well-planned 
campground, over good access road. However, no permanent dwellings or 
development should be allowed at these proposed elevations, the very 
spring head of our clean water supply. 


We think every one should see the magic and majesty of the high 
alpine regions once in a while, but to build a permanent playground in 
the forest reserve would be disastrous. We strongly recommend that pos- 
sibly over-protective measures be instigated, at this time, to give 
time to study the importance of the region itself and try and save, at 
least a little, for future generations. 


The proposed youth hostel sounds like a great place to spend 
the summer, at someone else's expense, and lend themselves to be immune to 
any possible way to police these areas. We believe that all young people 
should have every chance to see and to study, for a short period of time, 
such places as the high alpine regions, but not permanent accommodations 
that tend to overcrowd an area beyond its carrying capacity. 


Sh Soul 


John G. Towle 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


The Lake Louise development was stopped by a tremendous public 
uproar. There is a continual threat to the parks. Now, as you say, 
the wildlands outside the park are threatened. If it is going to be 
necessary to house these people, would you prefer them to be in the 
east-west corridors outside the park, or to invade the parks 
themselves? 


MR. TOWLE: 


I think the parks have almost reached saturation point with 
regard to the number of people they can handle. In our particular 
area, with our eastern slopes at such close proximity, already 
established townsites could be far better utilized for the 
accommodation of this great number of people. I mentioned the control 
of greater water supplies. We already have some dams that can control 
water supplies in greater quantity, where pollutants can be 
controlled. But at the high elevations this becomes almost an 
impossibility. 


As I mentioned, Banff itself has some terrible ills which will 
have to be cured in the very near future. The Bow River seems to be 
suffering from it and, as I said, instead of Calgary getting all the 
pollution, Edmonton will be getting it now when it comes off the 
Saskatchewan River "shed. 
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BRIEF TO THE ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 


Presented by: Pastor W.E. Josephson 


Rene rl 

Innisfail, Alberta 
TOM 1A0 

June 2, 1973 


Environment Conservation Authority. 
9912 - 107 Street, 
EDMONTON, Alberta. 


Dear Sirs: 


The following submission is primarily concerned with the North 
Saskatchewan River Basin. I have camped and travelled in that area. 
Also, I live at the eastern edge of the foothills in that area. There- 
fore, I am interested in the future use and development which will take 
place in the North Saskatchewan River Basin. 


First. when I look at a map of the North Saskatchewan River 
Basin, as well as of all the eastern slopes of the mountains. I see that 
they provide a vast water source and water system for almost all the 
territory between the Alberta border and the Manitoba-Ontario border. I 
wonder what would happen across the plains if this massive and complex 
water system were upset or, worse, destroyed. 


Within the North Saskatchewan River Basin, not only the North 
Saskatchewan, but also the Clearwater and Red Deer Rivers and many small 
rivers and streams, e.g. the Raven, Stauffer and Medicine, provide water 
for farm, home and industry as well as for wildlife, fish and our en- 
joyment. I believe it is of primary importance that all of these water- 
ways, which begin in the highest mountains and flow through the eastern 
slopes, should be protected and maintained as clean and continual sources 
of water. 


Therefore, I urge that no land use or resource development be 
considered or allowed which would in any way endanger or destroy the 
water and waterways of the North Saskatchewan River Basin. 
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Therefore, it becomes imperative to recognize the delicate 
balance of the total environment which produces clean water. Plants, 
animals and developments such as roads, towns and mines, either by the lack 
of or the over abundance of, candestroy the water and waterways of the 
eastern slopes. It is time for all men to respect this balance in the 
environment. It is time that long-term benefits and effects be given 
more priority than short-term profits. 


Consequently, I believe that it is necessary for large areas 
of the eastern slopes to be set aside as protected areas. In the North 
Saskatchewan River Basin, I believe that all of this area should be a 
protected area, except for the village of Nordegg. The David Thompson 
Highway and the Forestry Trunk Highway and its branches should not be- 
come the sites of vast tourist and recreational facilities. With care- 
ful planning, the village of Nordegg could be developed into a tourist 
and year-round recreational facility. The present campsites on the 
David Thompson and Forestry Trunk Highways, after careful consideration 
for the total environment, might be enlarged or more campsites developed, 
especially in the vicinity of the Big Horn Dam. I am against a Lake 
Louise type development near the Big Horn Dam. I am against large rec- 
reational developments either at the mouth or any place on the Cline 
River. Such developments as the Odyssey and the Mount Cline Leisure 
Resort will destroy the natural wildness of this river. All too soon 
people will destroy the waters of the Cline. 


Hunting and fishing can be allowed in a protected North Sas- 
katchewan River Basin. But streams and lakes and land areas which are 
vital to the reproduction and continuance must be off limits to all. 
Mountain meadows must be grazed by elk and other wildlife, not by beef 
cattle. Plant and animal life in the eastern slopes must be managed 
not only so that they continue but also so the water will remain clean. 


If the North Saskatchewan River Basin is to be declared a pro- 
tected semi-wilderness area for wildlife and hikers, where are the 
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thousands of people going to stay who want to ski, boat and in other 
ways use their leisure time in a natural setting? I would urge that 
towns like Rocky Mountain House, Caroline, etc. be the centres for tour- 
ist and recreational facilities. These towns are on the very edge of 
the semi-wilderness. As such they would seem to be natural points for 
careful development of all sorts of leisure-recreational uses. Also, 
such development in these towns would improve the economy of the town 
and its surrounding rural districts. To me this makes good economic 
sense as well as good environmental sense. 


If the North Saskatchewan River Basin is to be a protected 
area, what about the coal and 011 that lies under the land in that area? 
I am against all mining and oil activities in the eastern slopes. What 
is now being done should be stopped, If mining and drilling persist, we 
stand a very good chance of losing not only our clean water from the 
eastern slopes, but also losing the slopes themselves. For a few years 
and a few dollars, we will lose forever clean water and billions of 
dollars in natural resources, beauty and wildlife. I do not want to 
pay that price. 


I do not believe that our economy will suffer if the coal and 
oil in the east slopes is left alone. There are other energy sources. 
We have spent little time or money trying to develop these other sources 
of energy. Perhaps if we had to we would come up with a cheaper, better 
and less polluting energy source. I am willing to follow that route, 
rather than the sure route of environmental damage to our water and 
mountains and wildlife. 


Second, I have in a few words tried to set forth my views on 
the eastern slopes in the North Saskatchewan River Basin. Since this is 
the first time I have sent a letter or brief to a committee such as 
yours, I may have done this inadequately. Nevertheless, I wanted you to 
know what I believed concerning the eastern slopes of the mountains. I 
know we live in a political time when popular opinion is made and 
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listened to by governments. Yet, I would urge that on the Land Use and 
Development of the Eastern Slopes of the Mountains, the government act 
on what is right. Surely it is right for us to care and protect our 
clean water, and all that will insure its continuance. Surely, our re- 
sponsibility goes beyond merely living well today, unmindful of the life 
future generations will have. I believe that our responsibility includes 
the challenge to build for tomorrow generations the possibilities for a 
life which is better, but better in terms of being a life in total har- 
mony--peace--with all that exists on the earth. Therefore, on this 
issue our government may have to lead the people, difficult as that task 
may be. 


The individual or small group making profits and a better life 
off of the environment will not last forever. But the land, the people 
and the water will be here. Therefore, it is necessary to act today, 
so that the land, the people and the water will be clean; will be in 
harmony with each other for all the future generations. 


Third, I will be in attendance at the hearings in Red Deer on 
June 28th and 29th. I will be prepared to speak, if called upon to do 
so by the committe. 


Pastor Wayne E. Josephson 


Read into the record by Pastor W. E. Josephson 
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7 CENTRAL ALBERTA CONPEREACE 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Canada 


April 18, 1973 
Bavironment Conservation Authority 
9912 - 107th Street 
ENMONTON, Alberta, T5K 1G5 
Gentlemen, 

The Central Alberta Conference of The “vangelical Litheran Church of 
Canada consists of over 50 congregations in an area reaching rovghly from Olds 
to Sdmonton to Provost. 

At the annual Convention of The Central Alberta Conference hel‘? in 
EAmonton on March 30 and 31, two resolutions were passed giving support 
to the following position. 

ne recognize that,in God's creation, man has been given jominion over 
his environment. “e believe that man's Aominion is responsible when his use 
and enjoyment today toes not Jestroy that environment." 

At the convention we were aware of the fact that pwblic hearings on 
Land "se and Resovrce Nevelopment in the Hastern Slopes of the Rocky 
Yovntains and the Foothills Areas of Alberta are to be held this spring. 

Ye agreed to make the above position known as well as to make recommendations 
to the Authority on a Nevelopment policy for this area. 

™e feel that it is *esirable that this area, which is near to most of 
Alberta's popnlation, be kept in a state of scenic semi-wilterness frontier 
for our people and for ovr visitors, in the interests of onr social and 
economic well being. 

Je believe that it is ovr Christian responsibility to be good stewards 
ef natwre and the land for present and future generations. 

Therefore we recommend that resovrce development and land use in the 


astern Slopes be planned,recognizing the need to retain large areas where 
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T CENTRAL ALBERTA CONFERENCE 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Casada 


Jevelopment is restricted in order to protect the natural attributes and 
wilderness aspect of that environment. 

We suggest that development associated with concentration of people, 
such as tourist accomodation, be enconraged to develop. in or near our 
established towns and settlements. Areas between the main east-west travel 
corridors should be retained as they are and mining activity should be allowed 
near these established transportation corridors. only. 

We firmly believe that for leng term people-orianted use of this 
important area only development that is in harmony with nature and compatable 
with such use should be tolerated. A moral decision is needed now to protect 
the essential elements, clean water and unspoiled nature, in the interest 


of all ovr people. 


MEA oh 
BE ee 


“President 


Wha. Ke 7 KB. nwa 


Secretary 


Rev. S. J. Christopherson 
4334 - 39 St. 
RED DEER, Alberta 


Mrs. K. Bohmer 
Box 111 


BAWLF, Alberta 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


You may be interested to know that the Environment Conservation 
Act provides that the recommendations of this Authority are given 
through the minister to the whole Legislature within specified time 
intervals so, in fact, the recommendations are acted upon by the total 
Legislature. 


I was very much moved by the whole brief, especially by the fact 
that the hearings have indicated a turnaround is taking place, that 
values are changing. How many people on a percentage basis do you 
think are now ready to take a look at some of the more essential 
values in life rather than the whole business of a charging economy? 


PASTOR JOSEPHSON: 


i would guess Within the 50 congregations of the ELCC 
[Evangelical Lutheran Church of Canada], which is the structure within 
which I operate, there are roughly 10,000 people of the age of 16 and 
over. I think all of them are ready to listen if the leaders, myself 
and you, speak in terms of better values, redefining what we have 
accepted as our values. 


DRE LROST Ss 
I think it was most appropriate that a moral note was struck in 


what is - I agree with you - a moral problem, at least in part. I 
look forward to welcoming you to citizenship in our country. 
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RED DEER FISH AND GAME ASSOCIATION BRIEF 


TO THE 


ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 


ON 


LAND USE AND RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 


To be Presented at 
Public Hearings 
Conducted by the 
Environment Conservation Authority 
On 
dies Ay AI, Wyss 
At 


Red Deer, Alberta 


Presented By: 


Le. Gratt 
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INTRODUCTION, 


We were somewhat surprised that it should be considered necessay 
to conduct public hearings to ascertain the desires and aspirations of Albertans 
with respect to land use in the Eastern Slopes. Throughout this last winter 
and spring it became apparent, through rumor and finally fact, that indeed the 
Eastern Slopes was the target of extensive attention. There was the revelation 
that well over a hundred commercial proposals had been submitted; some monstrous, 
all at the invitation of our provincial government. Then we began to learn of 
the undoing of certain legislation, notably the Forest Reserves Act; again, 
action initiated by our provincial secant Our surprise has turned to alarm! 

Surely, the policies established in the past for that area, whereby 
the Easter Slopes was recognized as a major watershed and the need for conserva- 
tion of the forests thereon, have been readily accepted and approved by the 
majority of Albertans. We now find ourselves having to restate these policies. 

More significantly, we find ourselves on the defensive. Not only is 
there the spectre of opening the gates to yet another form of commercial 
exploitation, invited for reasons we have never heard, but we find ourselves 
speaking to a body, we respectfully submit, whose advice could be totally 
ignored by our provincial government. 

However, by addressing a body named the Environment Conservation 
Authority, we can at least draw comfort from being able to speak to men whose 
first concern is the conservation of the area in question. May we then present 
these opinions and concerns. 

Our comments, although pertaining to the Eastern Slopes in general, 
will apply primarily to that portion of the Eastern Slopes that falls within 


the Red Deer River and North Saskatchewan River basins. 
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WATER 


First, and foremost, we believe that the primary role of the Eastern 
Slopes is as a source of clean water. Any other subsequent or additional use 
must be in harmony with this primary role. This point cannot be overemphasized. 

We would like to pay tribute to those men of vision who in the past 
understood the value of pure clean water, who recognized the importance of the 
Eastern Slopes as a prime watershed for the three prairie provinces and 
consequently set out to protect this resource. They did not need cost-benefit 
analyses, sub-regional plans, nor endless detailed capability studies to reach 
that proper decision. 

Aside from the biological fact that water is essential toevery single 
living organism, note that most of the commercial development proposals being 
promoted for the Eastern Slopes hinge on water in some way. Note that 
municipalities along the main watercourses, like the City of Red Deer, look 
upstream when major future plans are discussed. Note that sportsmen and industry 
alike often view water quality and quantity with concern--though often not 


with the same utilization in mind. 


RECREATION 


We believe that recreation on the Eastern Slopes is of prime importance. 
At present, recreation in this region is of great value to Albertans, but its 
greatest value is still in the future. In fact, with wise management, and by 
restoration and preservation of the natural beauty of the region, we have here 
an asset possessing all the important features of a good investment. The asset 
comes to us almost as a gift. We need provide only minimal expenditure, in 


terms of capital expenditure these days, to service and retain the area. 
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Dollar returns probably far outweigh expenditure. (Here we need much more 
research.) The asset will increase in value. The asset will, with proper care, 
last forever. What more could we ask for? 

Unfortunately, the appeal of this region also can attract numerous, 
often insidious, ways of destroying that which makes the area so appealing. 
More and better roads, more and better campsites, more service facilities, 
more industry, more urging by tourist bureaus to come to the area--all tend to 
be self-defeating. We must find the gumption to be able to allow only those 
activities that are not ultimately self-defeating, whether we are dealing with 
short-term investors or short-term politicians. (We view 50 years or less 


as short term.) 


COMMERCIAL USE 


We have no quarrel with the private enterprise system. We do feel, 
however, that private enterprise acting primarily on individual decision cannot 
preserve, for the common good, those two features previously mentioned, namely, 
water and recreation. Looking across the prairies, see for yourself what has 
happened to numerous streams and marginal land tracts as a result of action 
designed to increase individual good. And this westward march into the Eastern 
Slopes has been, if anything, accelerated recently by events surrounding these 
very hearings. 

Use conflict is most evident when commercial use is contemplated on 
the Eastern Slopes. Cattle grazing conflicts with wildlife habitat, particularly 
with regard to depletion of ungulate winter range and by stream damage. Access 
roads for any purpose often conflicts with local drainage and wildlife movement 
in addition to the required destruction of forest to facilitate human intrusion. 


Strip mining literally destroys certain areas for there is, at present, 
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no means of reclaiming strip mined areas in sub-alpine regions. 

This Association does not oppose commercial activity. We do plead 
that entrepreneurs consider more than just their personal gain when they propose 
commercial use of areas on the Eastern Slopes. For those entrepreneurs who are 
either unwilling or unable to see beyond their own personal gain we urge 
government control of their activity. And for those governments only capable 
of short-term political aggrandizement, we shall endeavor to ensure their 


early demise. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Management Authority: We recommend that the management of the Easter 
Slopes, in view of its prime uses, be carried out by a joint committee 
made up of representatives from the Department of Lands and Forests, the 
Department of Environment and representatives from the public at large 
chosen from recognized conservation groups such as the Alberta Fish and 
Game Association. This authority, in addition to being responsible for 


policy, would decide on, and ensure the policing, of development concessions. 


2. Land Use Zoning Plan: It is evident from the various conflicting uses that 
occurred even in Provincial Parks, and now with the Forest Reserves Act 
being terminated, that Albertans must come up with a clear policy with 
regard to land use. This policy must encompass the views of Albertans, as 
distinct from those elected to represent Albertans. We hasten to add that 
this land use zoning plan must provide for all future generations. Future 
generations must be able to view our legacy with approval--rather than 
with condemnation. We submit that the easiest way to earn that condemnation 


would be to take a middle of the road approach now. Either we commit the 
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Eastern Slopes to a policy of conservation of renewable resources together 
with preservation of the Red Deer River and North Saskatchewan watersheds, 
or we launch full commercial development. The middle of the road approach 


is simply commitment to full commercial development in smaller bites. 


Crown Land: We believe that future management plans for the Eastern Slopes, 
if the area is to remain a watershed and a recreational area, will succeed 
only if ownership of the land is vested in the crown, that is, the people 
of Alberta. We do not favor the establishment of permanent settlement 
throughout the Eastern Slopes. In fact, certain areas in the green zone 


should be retrieved. 


Transportation Corridors: As pointed out earlier, we believe that the 
largest single asset, from a dollar point of view, is the recreational use 
of the Eastern Slopes. With increasing value, improved access will be 
frequently demanded. When such demands are acceded to, then transportation 
improvements should be confirmed to the existing east-west main roads, 

for example, the Rocky Mountain House-Nordegg and Innisfail-Caroline high- 
ways. It is further suggested that new service facilities be confined to 
these east-west corridors, thus aiding present established commmities 


rather than by-passing them. 
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Outdoor Recreation Areas: It is our belief that the wholesale invitation 

of tourists into the Eastern Slopes area is ultimately self-defeating. 
Rather, it is our recommendation that people-pressure on the Eastern Slopes 
be relieved. The Eastern Slopes region is a rather fragile area that is 

not quick to recover from our typical human intrusion, particularly at 
increasing altitudes. The creation of outdoor recreational areas located 

on marginal land, and, thus, often with remarkable potential, near our 
larger urban centres is recommended. With thoughtful planning, these areas 
could satisfy large numbers of people seeking simply to be away from the 
city. We need only recall the situation during the last Victoria Day week-end 
when most, if not all, Provincial Parks situated well east of the Eastern 
Slopes were filled to capacity. A typical example is Red Lodge, nine 

miles west of Bowden. It would be a pity to allow large commercial interests, 
who must then in turn urge more business in every way possible, to be 
established in prime locations throughout the Eastern Slopes without first 
doing everything possible to develop good outdoor sites east of the Forest 
Reserves. While on the topic of commercial development on the Eastein 
Slopes, just what can they offer that is better than what already is 
available to us? Particularly, without cheapening the experience by offering 
all the usual trappings common in town--right down to colored T.V., it is 
supposed. Transplanting the trivia of urban accommodation to the Easter 
Slopes is clear demonstration that some men have far more money than 


appreciation and respect for the area they propose to alter. 
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6. Research and Information: When a project is contemplated, particularly 
if much engineering is involved, a great deal of sophisticated effort 
is brought to bear on choosing, for example, optimum sites and to explain 
what good the proposal will do for people. It would be a sign of wisdom 
if a proportional amount of effort was expended to explain what effect 
would occur to the flora and fauna of the region affected. There must be 
more research on the long-term effects of man's intrusion. In the case 
of choosing dam-sites, very little is heard regarding downstream effects, 
life of the reservoir, and what will be the next step after present 
reservoirs are silted in. We need to know more about the effect on 
wildlife behavior changes when roads and commercial development take place 
in their locale. 

On a slightly different note, it is recommended that government 
employed professionals and technicians have their opportunity to speak 
publicly on future land use of the Eastern Slopes. Many of these people 
are closest to the area we are discussing, and it would be less than 
prudent to not be able to hear from those who have accumulated so much 


relevant experience. 


SUMMARY 


We find ourselves somewhat on the defensive with regard to these hearings. 
Events have been such that we do not really know what the real considerations 
will be, or whether the important findings of these hearings will be acceptable 
to those who will legislate the future use of the Eastern Slopes. We assert 
that the primary importance of the Eastern Slopes is as a watershed and that 
every precaution must be taken to preserve this vital resource. From a long- 


term dollar point of view, we submit that recreation will be the region's 
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largest asset. Commercial use can take place only so long as conflict use 
does not prejudice the area as a watershed and as a recreational area, for 
all eunedls 

We recommend that a management authority be set up to husband the 
resources of the area; that a land use plan be immediately drawn up with 
emphasis on over protection rather than chance irreversible mistakes; that, to 
facilitate wise management, the area be retained as crown land; that future 
commercial development be confined to existing east-west travel corridors; 
that outdoor recreational areas near urban populations be fully explored to 
relicve people-pressure on the east slopes; that far more research into the 
long-term effects of men's intrusion be conducted. 

We submit these opinions and recommendations with a deep respect for the 
region being discussed, and with the objective that our legacy to the future 
be judged as demonstration that man was given more to wisdom than to 


exploitation. 
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LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
EASTERN SLOPES 


Brief Presented by: DR. G. GODKIN 
PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT OF THE EASTERN SLOPES 


Development of the Eastern Slopes has to consider: 


a The needs of the people 
(a) Recreation, camping, sightseeing 
(b) Hunting and fishing 
(c) Integrated Recreation complexes 
2s Preservation of the Ecology 


Shp Preservation of water supply 


The greatest need is development along the major corridors of 
Type C facilities. 


il Edmonton - Jasper Highway 
Zs Calgary - Banff Highway 
3s Crowsnest Pass 


These development will serve the greatest number of people. 
If these developments are restricted in proximity to the highways they 
should not do too much further damage to the environment. 


The requirements for summer recreation, fishing, camping, 
trailers, etc. would be far better served by extensive smaller develop- 
ments close to the main highways. Developments such as Red Lodge Park 
are extensively used and seem to be preferred where available. 


Required for these Developments 


iL. Trees 
28 Water. If it contains fish, this is preferable. 
Does not require valuable agriculture land. 
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There are many sites along the rivers and creeks only a few 
miles from the major highways from Olds north which meet the above re- 
quirements. Many sloughs and dug-outs on farms would also be useful. 


Benefits 
Ls No major roads are required on the part of the province. 
(6 The tourist dollar is spread around better among the smal] 


towns and villages, where it should be. 


In the proposed tourist traps there is no benefit to any ex- 
cept the developers. There are some people who like these developments 
and they can be accommodated along the three major corridors. 


There should be no residential or commercial development in- 
side the Forest Reserve, except along the three corridors. Instead, 
development out of the Forest Reserve should be encouraged. 


If admission was charged to the Forest Reserve during the 
summer season, say from lst June to 15th September, to cover use of 
campgrounds and roads, private developers could develop campgrounds and 
recreational facilities and recover a fair return on their investment 
in areas in close proximity to the centers of the population. 


The only development that could be encouraged along the Sas- 
katchewanRiver would be on the Indian Reserve, where they could build 
such facilities (the land is privately owned) as required. This would 
provide employment and would be of benefit to the native people. Other 
proposed commercial development should be prohibited. 


In all developments among the major corridors it should be a 
condition of lease from the Crown, that these properties will revert to 
the Crown if there is any foreign money put in. Reports of capitaliza- 
tion should be required to be filed yearly to keep the leases current, 
foreign ownership would require forfeiture to the Province, will all 
improvements. 
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Grazing 


The Government of Alberta is to be commended for the Agricul- 
tural Development Corporation Range Improvement Program which should re- 
move most grazing requirements in the Forest Reserve from the James 
River north because of poor quality forage. Cattle grazed in this area 
do not put on economical gains compared to tame pasture. 


Forestry 


Proper forest management improves the quality of game forage 
and browse as well as providing a continuous source of revenue for the 
province. Lumber and poles are going to be more sustained over the 
years so we must preserve the forest on a sustained yield basis. Lum- 
bering is required to provide a balance since we are preventing forest 
fires which is nature's way of clearing the land to provide a balance 
of grass and timber. 


Watersheds should be protected from silting. 


All burnt-over areas should be clearcut as soon as possible 
after the fire to allow the young trees to come back up. 


Non-Renewable Resources 


Oil and gas development do little long-term damage to the 
environment as long as the products are piped out of refineries. The 
seismic lines and roads can be put in so as not to damage the watershed. 


Designated wilderness areas should have all such developments 
prohibited. 


Strip mining should not be required for many years until the 
areas already being utilized begin to decrease production. By then we 
should have enough experience to properly reclaim the areas and protect 
the streams from silt. At present royalty rates, no mines in new areas 
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should be allowed to be developed; when royalty rates provide a reason- 
able return, mines developing would have stringent requirements for 
reclamation. Permanent housing developments should not be allowed in 
new areas. Trailer homes or such are all that should be allowed so 

the whole area is easily reclaimed. 


There should be a moratorium on the subdivision of agricultural 
land and only land below a certain standard or small areas naturally 
cut off by roads or rivers, should be allowed to be subdivided. Country 
residences are pleasant to own but they take away valuable production 
from the economy and reduce our potential to improve food production. 


Cities and towns should be limited in annexation to land un- 
suitable for agriculture. 


Zoning legislation must preserve farm land operations into 
the future, e.g. if housing developments are built close to feedlots, 
the right of prior possession should allow the feedlot to continue 
operation. 


Society must take measures to protect its interest in main- 
taining land for food production. 


Land speculators are the only ones who stand to lose by these 
standards, but when you gamble you expect to win some, lose some; they 
should have neither sympathy nor government help. 


Land is one heritage we must not exploit. I understand they 
are not making any more of it at present. 
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RR 1, Inniefail, Alberta 
May 28, 1973. 


Enviromnent Conservation Authority 

9912 = 107 Street 

Edmonton, Alberta, T5K 1G5 Presented By: W.R. Sloan 
Dear Sir, 

First let me say I am very concerned about the future of the 
area included in the east slope of the Rockies. I only nunt with 
a camera. 

I hope the government will draw up a plar for the future 
use of this area keeping in mind that future generations are 
entitled to an area of wilderness where they can enjoy what we 
have enjoyed in the past. 

One prime use of this area should be the production of clean 
water. I understand there are two applications, one for five and 
a half million and one for one hundred ten million, tor pexmits 
te establish resorts in the Clearwater Reserve at the mouth of 
the Cline River, I believe such service centers should be 
lecated in present towns. Many of these towns are within an 
hour's drive from the mountains so the tourist could satay thexe 
and drive into a wilderness area. Development should be ina 
buffer gone. This would be an economic boost to these towns 
and the wilderness area would not be destroyed. Tourists at 
present appreciate this wilderness area and those who want 
other facilities can go to developed areas. 

At present many have lost the privilege of visiting this 
area due to the gas plant. On Friday evenings it is not safe to 
travel into the area around Swan Lake due to flying gravel from 


workers* cars as they leave far the weekend. 
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I would like to see all gas and oil development restricted 
to the area east of the first range. I feei mining should be 
restricted to the present area near present railroads. 

S0me feel we should market these nonrenewable resources but 
the amount received would be small compared to the amount which 
teurists would bring in while visiting in the future. 

We can make use of renewable resources. With proper 
management there can be a harvest of forest products. Witha 
program of reforestation the area can be helped very much, 

There should be no grazing of domestic stocx in the Clear- 
water Reserve as this is not compatible with wildlife. In this 
area all grezing is done on bottom land. The habitat for game, 
fish and other wild creatures is of utmost importance. The 
winter geme range is destroyed as well as th2 banks of streams. 

The Upper Red Deer and Panther River area is one of the best 
elk production areas on this continent. This area should be set 
aside for protection against any use that is incompatible with 
the protection of water and elk. 

Y feel there should be designated areas for snowmobiles, 
Many would like to visit areas where there were no snowmobiles. 

If commercial development is ellowed in the present 
wilderness aree, many could not afford to come here as they do 
at present. The ordinary citizen would not be able to enjoy 
these resorts but they would have to help fight the pollution 


caused by the comnercial development. 
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Some have suggested that this area ba set off as a park 
wnere no hunting would be allowed. fF feel the present harvest of 
animals by hunters is much better than allowing animals to 
increase to the point where competition would he great. 

Let*s slow down development in wilderness areas. Once it 
occurs it is impossible to stop it. 

I hope this area will be kept for the use of the ordinary 
citizen and not developed, destroying the netural environment, 
for the benefit of those abla tc affore such facilities, 


Yours truly, 4 
HM AALM AME He ton “7 


Willian Kk, Sloan. 
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BRIEF TO EAST SLOPE HEARINGS 
R. H. SCAMMELL 


This is the personal brief of R. H. Scammell, a practising lawyer 
in Red Deer for the past ten years. For the past eight years I have also 
been the outdoors columnist with The Red Deer Advocate, and for three years 
the angling editor of The Fish & Game Sportsman. I am a member of the 
Outdoor Writers of America, The Flyfisherman's Federation, a member of the 
Board of the Alberta Environmental Research Trust, and a member of the 
Advisory Council to the Minister of Lands and Forests. 

I am also the incumbent president of the Alberta Fish and Game 
Association, and have been associated with that organization for the past 
ten years in various capacities. 

The presentation of this personal brief in no way can be construed 
as disagreement by myself with any of the points put forward in the official 
brief of the Alberta Fish and Game Association, which will be presented to 
these hearings by Elmer Kure, the Association's Director of Public Relations. 
1 fully concur with the brief of the Alberta Fish and Game Association, and 
by submitting this personal brief wish only to emphasize some personal points 
of great concern to myself which have arisen through engagements in Alberta's 
environmental battles in the past ten years. 

The Alberta Fish and Game Association may in no way be identified 
with this brief or be deemed to agree with it, particularly in any respect 
where I allow my bad temper to show. 

I should first give some views on Public Hearings into environmental 
matters generally, and I consider that the chairman of these hearings has 
invited such comments when he is publicly quoted as expressing some 
disappointment with the response of the public to the opportunity to make 


their views known. 
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The Alberta Fish & Game Association and many other conservation 
organizations in Alberta now find that a large portion of our total effort 
and funds must be devoted entirely to public hearings. For example, 
the Alberta Fish & Game Association has this year hired a full time consultant 
at considerable expense for the purpose of making the Association's submissions 
to these hearings, and for the purpose of encouraging and assisting the public 
in making submissions to the hearings. To my knowledge other conservation 
organizations in Alberta have put at least two full time workers in the 
same field. Accordingly, through my position as president of the Alberta 
Fish and Game Association, I am aware of some of the difficulties that are 
involved in having the public generally make a contribution to these hearings. 

One of the problems is, of course, simply the number of these 
hearings that are now being held and the impossibility of expecting that you 
can get the same people to come out over and over again to make their views 
known. It certainly is these same people over and over again who could be 
expected to make their views known in hearings involving matters of concern 
to the environment. 

The scope of these hearings is almost invariably too large, so that 
it simply boggles the mind of the average member of the public and makes him 
feel that he will make a fool of himself by trying to make any meaningful 
comment whatever on such things, for example, as the whole concept of land 
use on the whole east slope of the Rocky Mountains. 

In addition, the Alberta Fish and Game Association, through its 
efforts, has noted a very great and definite disillusionment in the public with 
the whole process of public hearings. With respect to the wilderness 
hearings, for example, various members of the public will say that the 
public nearly unanimously expressed a wish for more and better protected 


wilderness at the hearings, and when the government took action on the report 
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of the committee involved in the hearings, what we wound up with in Alberta 
was 90% less protected wilderness than we started with, although it was 
protected so well by the new legislation that it is almost useless to those 
people who care about wilderness. 

With regard to the recent hearings into surface mining in Alberta, 
members of the public will generally state that it was overwhelmingly 
pressed at the hearings, that the public generally was extremely concerned 
with the concept of strip-mining in mountainous regions, particularly at 
the headwaters of streams and rivers. Yet it is quite clear at the present 
time in Alberta that we will have strip-mining in the mountainous regions of 
Alberta and, particularly, at the head of every major river system in Alberta, 
and that although the result of the hearings appears to have been a very 
tough new Land Surface Conservation Act, it is completely unclear as to 
whether or not the provisions of the Act will apply to any mining concession 
that was granted before the coming into force of the Act. 

Then, and most crushing to the public, is the result of the 
federal hearings into the Village Lake Louise project. There members of the 
public overwhelmingly made their view known that they do not wish a development 
of the kind proposed for Village Lake Louise in a National Park. Finally, 
the provincial government writes to the federal government advising the 
federal government that the provincial government, too, does not approve of 
that kind of development in a National Park in Alberta. 

Now, less than two years after the Village Lake Louise hearings, 
we have hearings ostensibly into land use on the east slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains in the Province of Alberta, but actually to consider various 

proposals, many of them like Village Lake Louise, and many of them worse 
than Village Lake Louise, for possible inclusion into the forest reserve 


areas of the Province of Alberta, 
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More and more the view is prevalently held by the public in 
this province that the concept of public hearings into environmental 
matters has been perverted by those who govern us into a process where 
they simply discover from the public in a very efficient manner just how 
much they can expect to get away with. 

These words may seem harsh, and they are in no way intended as 
criticism of the way the hearings are conducted in Alberta. I for one 
admire the way the hearings have been conducted into all the matters referred 
to, and have also been extremely pleased with the report of every hearing 
that I have read. 

The disillusionment of the public comes with the simple result of 
what is done with the report once it is given. Baldly stated, the public in 
Alberta is rapidly starting to question the credibility of the whole government 
attitude toward public hearings. 

A large portion of the lands we are dealing with in these hearings 
are designated "forest reserve" by Section 6 of ''The Forest Reserves Act" and 
are also "public lands" within the meaning of "The Public Lands Act, 1966". 

As is well-known, the provincial and federal governments entered 
into a formal written agreement, effective April 1, 1948, whereby the lands 
designated by the schedule to the agreement were to be called forest reserves 
and, as the preamble of the agreement set out: 

"And whereas the conservation of the forests on the east slopes 

of the Rocky Mountains and the protection of the watersheds of 

the rivers therein are matters of great importance to Canada as 

a whole and especially so to the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, 

and Manitoba;" 

"The Forest Reserves Act" in Section 5, also sets out the purpose 
of forest reserves in the Province of Alberta: 

"All forest reserves within the Province are set apart and 

established for the conservation of the forests and other 


vegetation therein and for the maintenance of conditions 
favorable to an optimum water supply." 
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What is not generally so well known is that on March 2, 1972, 
the Alberta Government gave written notice under the old agreement to 
terminate it, and that the agreement has now been terminated effective 
March 31, 1973. 

We still do have forest reserves in the Province of Alberta 
by virtue of "The Forest Reserves Act'', but the Act can be amended 
easier than the agreement could be terminated, and without giving notice 
to anyone, and the concern expressed is whether or not the government has 
already determined that the ground rules are going to change with regard 
to the purposes of the east slopes of the Rocky Mountains, just as their 
termination of the agreement implies that they have already determined 
that the east slopes of the Rocky Mountains are no longer of importance 
to the rest of Canada with regard to the maintenance of optimum water 
supply and forest conservation, 

This hearing cannot be reminded often enough that so long as 
"The Forest Reserves Act'' remains the law of the Province of Alberta, then 
the forest reserves have as their main purpose the conservation of the 
forest and other vegetation therein and for the maintenance of conditions 
favorable to an optimum water supply. 

It would be most unfortunate indeed, at a time when the threats 
to the east slopes and the conditions favorable for an optimum water supply 
are greater than they ever were before, if we would now adopt any standard 
less than that set out in "The Forest Reserves Act." 

Confirmation that the government may have decided to change the 
rules and the philosophy governing the forest reserves can be found in the 
fact that there are now active development and exploration proposals going 
forward with regard to the strip-mining for coal at the headwaters of almost 


every major watershed in Alberta. 
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Generally speaking, the public of this province has not been made 
aware enough of the details of these plans, for I find it hard to believe 
that the response to these hearings would not be greater than it is had 
these facts been made readily available to the public in general. 

Proposals that are known of, for example, are located at the 
headwaters of the Old Man River, the headwaters of the Red Deer River, as 
far as major river systems go, and even at the headwaters of Shunda Creek. 
This latter proposal is frightening in its implications, because Shunda 
Creek is a small stream, generally considered to be among the finest brown 
trout streams in North America, and the type of terrain it flows through 
is particularly susceptible to damage. 

Somehow it seems ludicrous to me and to many people who have done 
a great amount of work to make submissions to these hearings, that we should 
be talking in generalities and speaking about particular recreational 
proposals on the east slopes when there is, in fact, the imminent threat 
of the absolute destruction of so many watersheds on the east slopes, and 
that these major threats are not really being discussed at these hearings, 
simply because the public is not given the kind of information it could 
use to make its views known on the subject. 

In any kind of hearings aimed toward dealing with specific 
proposals, with regard either to recreational, industrial, or mining 
developments, particularly with regard to public land, the grave danger is 
that public assets of incalculable worth will be put in the hands of private 
developers or destroyed by private developers before the people of the 
province know of the existence of the priceless asset. Shunda Creek is an 
excellent example. Its value as a trout stream has been known for some 
years by a small band of dedicated fishermen, and the rumors have flown as 
to it being as fine a brown trout stream as exists anywhere in North America, 


It is only in the last two years, however, that the type of scientific stream 
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survey has been done on Shunda Creek necessary to verify that it is an 
extremely valuable trout stream and the reasons why it is a valuable trout 
stream. Shunda Creek is only the second stream in the entire Province of 
Alberta that has this type of evaluation work done on it, and the sad fact 
is that I suspect the reason the work was done on Shunda Creek was because 
exploration was already being done on its headwaters for a probable strip mine 
there which will inevitably destroy the stream. 

The question arises as to whether or not the permit to explore for 
coal at the headwaters of Shunda Creek would have been granted in the first 
place if the proper evaluation of Shunda Creek had existed some time ago. 

The tragedy with regard to the disposition of public assets is 
being continued day by day, every time public land is disposed of on the east 
slopes for any kind of development, simply because the Province of Alberta has 
not yet done the kind of inventory work where they can identify their truly 
finest angling streams, the truly top big game ranges, both winter and 
summer, and so on. Thus, the situation with regard to all the private 
recreational proposals being dealt with at these hearings is that, generally 
speaking, the private developer knows more about the worth of what it is 
asking for than the government does, and this is a tragedy, because, for 
example, if a developer who is asking for, say, 60 square miles of public 
land, has included in that land some of the prime elk range in the Province 
of Alberta, then that private elk range falls into the hands of a private 
developer to control both as to its management and who may use that range 
in future. 

lf we are to accept the principle that maintenance of conditions 
favorable to the maintenance of an optimum water supply is to be the guiding 
principle in land-use management on the east slopes, then angling as a 


recreation is one of the uses that could be carried on very advantageously 
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on the east slopes, It follows that uses of land such as strip-mining 

at the headwaters of a stream should not be permitted, because it not only 
threatens conditions favorable to the maintenance of an optimum water 
supply, but threatens the angling recreational use as well. 

Certainly there should be a freeze on all dispositions of land 
on the east slopes until such time as % proper inventory has been put 
together of the assets of the area. 

The State of Montana, for example, is a pioneer in the world in 
classifying streams as to their recreational potential, and it is my 
suggestion that the Province of Alberta certainly should make no further 
concessions that might affect streams, either as to their future existance or 
as to public access to them for recreational purposes, for industrial, or for 
mining purposes, in this province until such time as a proper classification 
of streams on the east slopes has been made to the end of identifying those 
streams that are truly priceless fish habitats. 

By way of general comment on the hearings and the private recreational 
proposals being considered at the haavings? it seems that these developments 
are aimed either at the nature purist - the wilderness type idea - or are 
aimed at providing recreation for those who can pay substantial sums of 
money for their recreation. Basically, the east slopes now are used for 
recreational purposes on a democratic and free basis by a vast group of 
people who prefer to pursue independently their own recreation in their ow 
manner as inexpensively as possible. Certainly there is a great need for 
additional camp grounds, etc., on the east slopes but I do seriously question 
whether or not there is now any need for any of the grandiose recreational 
development schemes that are being proposed, and particularly, it seems to me, 
there is no need to give tracts of land as large as 60 square miles to private 


developers for purposes of making private money by using public land for the 
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Same purpose as it is now being used by those who have the desire to make their 
way there and to make their own way while’ there. 

If in fact the government is to make concessions of public land on 
the east slopes for the purposes of private recreational developments, then 
the land should go to the developers only on a lease basis whereby the 
government retains control of the purposes for which the land is used. 
Further, wherever possible, the government should endorse the principle that 
wherever recreational development is carried out on public land it should, in 
most cases, be done by the public, with public funds, and for the public, and 


that private profit in the recreational field should be made on private land. 
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Brief submitted by: ALBERTA OUTFITTERS ASSOCIATION 


Presented by: H. Jamieson. 


This is a brief regarding land use of the Eastern Slopes of 
the. Alberta Rockies, presented by the Albert Outfitters Association. 


We have four proposals which we wish to present here and we 
know that if we are going to get what we want, that we will have to come 
up with something that is attractive and desired by the majority of the 
people. This we believe we have accomplished. 


I will now present the four proposals and then go back and take 
take them one at a time, and explain more fully. 


NUMBER 1 


We would like to see a complete ban on any projects, or explora- 
tion that effects the surface of the terrain throughout the subalpine 
regions, except to a limited extent along the five main corridors. 


NUMBER 2 


We would like to see a complete ban on all hunting, shooting 
and the use of any all-terrain vehicle within a two mile corridor along 
either side of the Grand Trunk Road throughout the full width of the 
Clearwater Forest Reserve. 


NUMBER 3 


We would like to see the removal of all cattle within this 
two mile corridor, and the subalpine regions. 


NUMBER 4 


We would like to see a complete ban on possession of all fire- 
arms in any forest reserve prior to five days before and any time five 
days after the closing date of any hunting season, except those with 
special permission. 
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NUMBER 1 


We would like to see a complete ban on any projects, or ex- 
ploration that affects the surface of the terrain, throughout the sub- 
alpine regions, except to a limited extent along the five main corridors. 


This is because any development which disturbs the terrain, 
such as roads, seismic lines, pipelines; large cleared-off areas for 
gas plants, work camps, and expecially strip mining, seriously affect 
our water supply systems, and completely spoil an otherwise beautiful 
country. 


Water is going to be one of the major problems facing mankind 
in the near future, and while the water from our mountain areas affect 
the whole of the province, as well as the rest of Canada, let's look 
at cern te 


We do not advocate the construction of trails and overnight 
shelters for hikers in this area. There are already pack trails up all 
the main valleys. At least 50% of this country is above timber line, 
and can be travelled easily on foot anywhere. Let's leave at least one 
narrow strip along the eastern Rockies, that man hasn't left his mark 
on. 
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NUMBER 2 


We would like to see a complete ban on all hunting, shooting, 
and the use of any all-terrain vehicles within a 2 mile corridor along 
either side of the Grand Trunk Road throughout the full width of the 
Clearwater Forest Reserve. 


While we do not believe it best to make a large park in the 
Clearwater Forest Reserve, we do however, go along with a lot of the 
ideas contained in such a project. 


We feel that the banning of hunting, shooting and use of such 
vehicles aS snow machines, motorcycles, etc. are certainly in the best 
interest to the majority of the people. 


With the hunting and shooting banned along this area the ani- 
mals will soon learn that they have nothing to fear along the road, 
and there will be plenty of game for the tourist to see and photograph 
while camping or just out for a drive. 


You will be able to fish in this area and camp almost anywhere 
as long as you do not have open fires in dry seasons. You won't be 
hearing the hum of high speed cars, on a super-dooper highway, that does 
away with the wilderness effect that everybody wants, but doesn't seem 
to know how to come by. 
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NUMBER 3 


We would like to see the removal of all cattle within this 
two mile corridor and the subalpine regions. 


Without the removal of the cattle, proposal Number 2 which I 
just went over, would be a lost cause. 


We know that the cattle industry is very important, but since 
the ban on cattle in these areas affect a very few people, we feel that 
it is in the best interest to the general public to remove them. 


The very sight of cattle in a beautiful mountain valley does 
away with the wilderness effect, and their competition with the game, 
especially the grass eaters such as deer and elk and sometimes sheep, 
seriously affect their forage, especially in the winter, when there is 
18 to 20 inches of snow on the ground. 


These herds of cattle polute all of your streams. Every 
farmer and rancher knows that a cow that walks out into a stream to 
drink, suddenly gets the urge to relieve herself, this in turn affects 
every other cow, until the stream is a dirty stinking mess that is unfit 
for anything. 
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NUMBER 4 


We would like to see a complete possession ban on all fire- 
arms, in any forest reserve, prior to five days before, and any time 
five days after the closing date of any hunting season, except those 
with special permission. 


I wonder how many of you have noticed that every other light 
truck you see on the roads have from one to two or three guns hung up 
in the back, and this the year round, not just in hunting season. 


I would like you to ask yourselves, what has that fellow got 
those guns in his truck for. Is it for prestige? Is it because he's 
afraid in the dark (and remember, he can only use one at a time for 
self protection), is it because he wants to risk having his back window 
kicked in and his guns stolen? You can be sure its none of these 
reasons. 


Barring a very few exceptions, he wants to use them for the 
purpose they were intended for, to kill. It's because he wants to kill 
everything in the bush whenever he figures he won't be caught. If some 
grouse come out on the road to eat gravel, they're dead the first time 
one of these jokers come along. The same with a coyote, a hawk, an owl, 
these things usually being shot right from the truck without the fellow 
even going to pick it up. The same thing applies to big game if they 
figure they can get home with it, or part of it, without getting caught. 


Not all these guns in trucks are out where you can see them, 
and a lot of people with guns in cars are doing the same thing. 


The Fish and Game officials are greatly understaffed and 
cannot be in all places at once, it is impossible to catch these fellows, 
sO we say, ban the possession of all firearms in all, the forest re- 
serves, except five days before, during, and five days after any hunting 
season. 
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The five days grace on either end of a hunting season is to 
allow the hunter to get into and out of any hunting areas. 


I would like to add, those having special permission, would 
be allowed to have and use firearms in the reserves. 


SUMMATION 


Most people feel that in order for you to have a wilderness 
area, that you have got to work at it, and develop it, when in fact 
it's the other way around. 


It is only a wilderness area, because man has not yet been 
in it. Therefore, the less he does in it in the way of roads, develop- 
ment of any kind, Youth hostels, hiking trails, filling stations, motels 
and the like, the better it will be. It's all right to go into it, 
look at it, and come out leaving it like it was. 
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OPEN DISCUSSION PERIOD 


MR. GAINER: 
Jerry Gainer, Gulf Oil of Canada. 


There have been questions today about seismic lines. In my brief 
I referred to a school which was held, and I would like to submit for 
your purposes the map, listing the 12 lines we observed, which was 
given to all the students. I have two copies, one for your records 
and one which I suggest could go on the table for public information. 


The other document, Guides for Controlling Erosion, published by 
the Alberta Department of Lands and Forests, Alberta Forest Service 
WaS pltepared a number of years ago by C. H. Geale. It has been 
updated, based on intensive studies carried out in the Swan Hills area 
which because of 7S peculiar topography, climate and soil 
characteristics contributed materially to erosion. The final 
paragraph of this document states that "Most serious consideration 
should be given to those measures that prevent the inception of 
erosion. Once underway its acceleration is rapid and control becomes 
increasingly expensive and less successful." 


We submit this because we feel, certainly I do personally, that 
industry and in many caSes regulatory agencies have failed in not 
telling the public how these things are done. We can appreciate your 
fears if you do not know because we have failed to tell you. 


With your permission, Dr. Trost, I would like these two documents 
entered into the record. 


In reference to the last speaker, I would like to state that in 
our company and in all major companies carrying a weapon in an 
automobile is grounds for immediate dismissal. This practice by all 
major companies goes back about 10 years to a fatality in the hunting 
season involving one of our people. We have one exception, signal 
pistols, your old familiar war surplus flare gun. In cases where the 
Energy Resources Conservation Board allows us to use this method of 
relighting a flare, we have permission to carry these weapons. A 
flare Wgun! Vdoesn'"t®carry®tooe far’ but at Ws, or course, a fire hazard. 
We use the standard issue for most light aircraft in this day, the 
small pencil-like, half-inch flare gun. It is the only time weapons 
are carried in our cars. 


MR. KYLLO?: 
Leo Kyllo, Western Conservation Foundation. 


I would suggest that Mr. Gainer's consideration that zoning be 
time-framed might not be too realistic as applied to wilderness areas. 
Once these areas are affected they don't come back and I don't think 
time-framing would work with then. 


Mc. Gainer is the environmental coordinator and I would like to 
know what background qualifies him for this very important position 
with this large company? 


MR. GAINER: 


I am a chemical engineer, a registered professional engineer in 
the Province of Alberta. I studied at the University of Western 
Ontario and the University of Alberta. My particular environmental 
work started with the industry in 1957. Working under Dr. Katz, one 
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of our leading air pollution experts, I established the first air 
pollution monitoring grid around sulphur plants in the province. This 
grid was followed by a similar setup by our provincial government. I 
have been in the air pollution, water pollution field since that time. 


My full-time appointment to environmental affairs was in 1967. I 
have served as Chairman of the Environmental Conservation Committee, 
Canadian Petroleum Association. It was my distinct privilege to serve 
as a member of the Canadian Preparatory Committee to the Stockholm 


Conference. I have just finished a year serving under Dr. Trost as 
Chairman of the Public Advisory Committee to the Environment 
Conservation Authority. I ama member of the Air Pollution Control 


Association, Professional Engineers of Alberta, and I'm a member of 
the Calgary Chamber of Commerce, Environmental Committee. 


PASTOR JOSEPHSON: 


The Environment Conservation Act says under No. 2 in some section 
that when a report by the Authority under sub-section 1, clause J is 
received by the minister, the minister shall lay a copy of it before 
the Legislative Assembly if it is then in session, and if not, within 
30 days [15 days] after the commencement of the first session in the 
next ensuing year, and that*s what you were referring to. 


I would like to know from the Authority, what guarantee can you 
give that the minister will do this, or that the Legislature will do 
more than take your report and put it under a series of other reports 
and never discuss it, never enter it into the democratic process? 


DR. TROST: 


We consider in Alberta and I think in Canada, the elected 
representatives in the Legislative Assembly, or in the House of 
Commons are the supreme authority in the land and that consequently it 
is their decision as to whether new laws shall be passed or old tlaws 
amended. I don't think anyone in Canada would want to change that, 
or, in any event that too many would. I know of none myself; 
certainly we wouldn't. 


Our role is to give advice to the legislators of the Province of 
Alberta in the way that has been indicated, or at least that is one of 
the ways. Of course, we have no way whatever, nor do we want any way 
of having a commitment ahead of time that any advice that we give will 
be accepted. That is their responsibility. However, I would like to 
Say that so far the advice that we have given to the minister and _ to 
cabinet has so far always been acted on within quite a short time and 
has led to new legislation that we think has been an improvement on 
past practice. But we don't know for the future, nor would we want to 
have a commitment that we have a power that isn't properly ours to do 
certain things. We think it properly belongs to the elected 
representatives. 


MR. LEMBICZ: 


I recognized Mr. Gainer's many qualifications and I have heard 
many different industry representatives here today tell about their 
interest in the ecology and environment of the eastern slopes. I 
recognize that many of these people have degrees in pollution control 
and environment understandings. 


But with all this knowledge and all this concern, it is up to the 
layman, the ordinary man, to raise hell before you get any thing done 
in regard to pollution control or proper handling of our environment 
on the eastern slopes such as seismic roads and so forth. We have to 
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raise hell before we get changes or get them to recognize that they 
must do a better job of things. Why is it left to the layman to get 
up on his high horse to bring into play all this knowledge of these 
gentlemen and all their concern about our environment? 


MR. GAINER: 


I think maybe that's why companies pay fellows like me. If you 
will, I am the conscience of our company and I have to raise a bit of 
hell too. 


In our particular company I am fortunate in having a route 
through which to raise hell. Our senior environmental coordinator 
happens to be our medical director. To many of our geophysicists, 
engineers, what have you, this seems rather strange, but this is ideal 
because in the final analysis our most important resource is people. 
The ultimate problem is a medical problem and that is why we head up 
our company in environmental affairs with a doctor. 


In this, companies are no different from the armed forces where I 
think the chaplain and the MO have the most direct route into the CO's 
office. Rank really doesn't bother them a bit. So when we find that 
one of our plants, one of our refineries, isn't performing aS we _ see 
fit, we have an appeal to him and we do get action. 


Things are changing and the big change taking place is in the 
Canadian Arctic where our industry has gone ahead to establish the 
"try* approach. That is a three-pronged effort made up of industry, 
the academic community and government. We have set up Arctic land-use 
research and are doing programs there long before we are asked for 
them because we don't understand, no one understands. But when we are 
ready to build the pipelines, to do the development, put the 
production to work, we will have our homework done. The Arctic will 
be protected and it will not be a case of locking the door after the 
horse has gone. 


MR. SHAW: 
Bill Shaw. 


This morning Mr. Dowling asked me what per cent of green zone 
land outside the forest reserve boundary is in private hands and 
somehow I conjured up a false vision of it. I believe in our 
district, in ID No. 10, for example, north of -the David Thompson 
Highway, it may be in the vicinity of 3 to 5 per cent. South of the 
David Thompson Highway it may be as much as 12 to 15 per cent. So 
that is a clarification. 


As planners for the region, we've heard some interesting things 
today, like: We need detailed studies for the area; we need some sort 
of regional or subregional plan approach outlining land-use zones; we 
need a time schedule for orderly development in the area, and we need 
economic development that is compatible with sound environmental 
management strategies. 


I think I can safely say that these are the feelings of the 
commission, made up of 39 member municipalities in this area. You can 
rest assured that the things we've written down today will be reported 
back to our commission and integrated within our regional planning 
process. Hopefully, in three to four years, or sooner if possible, 
when we come out with a regional plan the details that people have 
submitted today will be integrated in the regional plan. If not, when 
the plan goes out to the public you can give us heck then and we'll 
change the plan to your wishes at that time. 
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One thing that we didn't put in our submission is really an 
appendix to it. We have heard from the public the idea of detailed 
studies of plans, and they feel there should be some _ sort of 
recreation development in the area and maybe a moratorium until 
detailed studies can be completed, after which there will be 
recommendations for recreation developments for certain areas. In 
other words, perhaps along our transportation corridors there will be 
X number of spots involving so many acres for recreation developments 
of type A, B and C. 


The provincial government puts out a tender for such things as 
bridge building to get it at the lowest cost and the best design. We 
just offer this information for you to think about. Perhaps they 
could do this with our recreation sites. They'll know the best sites 
for recreation developments after these studies and these plans. They 
could put together the terms of reference, send them out to tender to 
private developers and let them come back with ideas so that the 
government, with involved groups including fish and game associations, 
environmental groups and planning commissions can examine these 
tenders and select from them. It's a preliminary thought expressed to 
you as an alternative to other suggestions. 


MR. KYLLO: 


In response to Mr. Gainer and recognizing the excellent work that 
has been done in the Arctic, I wonder why an equal amount of work in 
environmental concern hasn't gone into some of the operations in the 
alpine areas? The alpine areas are just as fragile as the Arctic, and 
in some areas, perhaps even more so. This would involve not only the 
oil and gas industry, but the coal industry as well. The proposal by 
Meadowlark Farms I believe involves a very high ridge, up into the 
sub-alpine area at least, perhaps even higher. How much environmental 
concern has gone into that? 


I would ask Dr. Hughes if he feels the exploration of leases of a 
public resource by a foreign-controlled company should take place with 
possible environmental degradation at the expense of the people of 
Alberta? 


DR. HUGHES: 
Dr.- J.E. Hughes. 


On behalf of Meadowlark Farms, the company is interested in 
working in accord with the public of Alberta as regards its mining. 


In answer to your question on conservation, I understand the Amex 
group of companies, over the last five years, has made detailed 
studies of reclamation and conservation of environment and the 
interaction of mining in high alpine areas in the Western States, 
particularly in Colorado. I should indicate the company has great 
feeling and responsibility towards reclamation and environment, and I 
believe, to society at large. 


In relation to the Ram River properties, much of the ground is 
high. At present the company is in a position to have a first look at 
the coal potential. It*s major industrial activity would be drilling 
and sampling. At that stage, and at that progress, it would then 
consider the possibilities of future mining. It will not consider 
future mining unless it can see success towards reclamation and accord 
with the public and the Government of Alberta. I think the company is 
quite reasonably responsible. 
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About its ownership? The company is an American-based company, 
but its interests are international. I think we must understand, with 
due regard for our Canadian interests and feelings, that international 
companies are very real and an important phenomenon in economic life. 
They touch on everybody's well being. The company has in view 
progress towards opening its base for Canadian participation. I 
should indicate the history of mining and materials is concerned with 
an international market and international trade. This is a very real 
factor in our lives, not only at the present time, but in history, 
back even to pre-Roman times, so I think we are all in accord with 
human development here. 


MR. NEUFELD: 
Eldon Neufeld, President of The Alberta Natural History Society. 


I'm glad the members of the Red Deer Regional Planning Commission 
are still here. They assured us that something would be written down 
and they would act, or at least take into consideration anything that 
was written down - write, please! 


This discussion paper produced by the Red Deer Regional Planning 
Commission never ceases to astonish me, having studied rather 
carefully the book on resources that came from the Environment 
Conservation Authority in which the areas were outlined according to 
their potential. I see in here a map which says, “pro-development" on 
one page and “pro-preservation" on the second page. I look at the 
junction of the Red Deer River and the Panther River and I see that 
both the pro-development and the pro=preservation maps are designated 
as commercial recreation areas. And I see on the map, with respect to 
the resource potential, that this is a key game wildlife area for 
existing populations. It appears on the preferred resource group in 
this thing as well. That amazed me. 


But what amazed me even more was to find that their model for 
multiple use also zeros in on this area and proposes a large strip 
mine development, jeep trails up two-thirds of the creeks, a town, a 
dam on the Panther River, snowmobile trails, et cetera, hardly things 
that are compatible with the maintenance of the particular area as 
game range. I just don't understand how this could be a model of 
multiple use. 


DR. TROST: 

Well you can't deny it's multiple use. 
MR. SHAW: 

Bill Shaw. 


I could retort that, yes, there are private commercial proposals 
on both the pro-development and pro-preservation areas. Since there 
is strip mining in the Ya-Ha-Tinda ranch area and the pro-development 
one, I could, therefore, state that if there is no strip mining 
proposed in the Ya~Ha-Tinda ranch area and the alternate one, it is 
pro-preservation,. But I won't go so far as to do that. 


You must understand, first and foremost, these are only 
back ground information documents. They are not plans for the area, 
nor are they submissions to the Authority on behalf of the Commission. 
They were written at the request of the Authority to the planning 
commissions. On request, we were very happy to write a background 
document. 
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We've been accused or at least criticized for the same things 
which you have brought up, and we*ll accept that criticism because 
this is only a background document. This certainly is not the feeling 
of the planning commission at all. We wrote this thing in this way, 
with the detailed Red Deer River crossing example, just to motivate 
people such as yourself to come out, and that is the sole reason. 
Certainly there is no plan implied. We did this on the request of the 
Authority and I think the Authority understands that. Please don't 
feel that these are plans at ail. 


AR. NEUPELD: 


It is strange that this coincides so well with a proposal that 
has already beea made for development of that area. 


HR. SHAW: 


I don't kaow if I should reply to that but I believe this 
document was in the Authority's hands prior to our ever hearing about 
Mr. Unger*s proposal. I believe Mr. Dowling was in Red Deer giving a 
talk to the Chamber of Commerce and when we heard about that our brief 
was already in their hands. 


MR. JAMESON: 


Mc. Donaldson made a statement regarding mining on the Ram River. 
This 1S an area between the North and South Ram, south of Cnion Lake. 
He said that very few hunters ever got up this high. I'd like to say 
that this 1s about the lowest country in which the outfitters hunt 
sheep. It's a prime vinter range for sheep. If they come any further 
east they. are right out in the timber. I personally have hunted all 
over for the past 25 years and there are other outfitters here tonight 
who have done the same. 


MB. KVISLES 
Nels Kvisle. 


Does there seem to be a movement afoot in government circles to 
do away vith the campgrounds we have had in Alberta over the years 
which have made me feel at home in this province? Are we now trying 
to do away with those campgrounds? I'd like to hear about it fright 
now, if there is anybody here who knows anything about it. Are those 
campgrounds going to be replaced by privately-owned campgrounds? Is 
there anyone here who can give some information on that? 


DR. TROST: 

I have heard nothing of it myself. 
uR. HOUCHIN: 

Jerry Houchin. 


I am basically concerned with one small area which I know, The 
Corners-Dog Rib area. It has been my experience to go up there late 
in the fall and. early winter and count 200 head of sheep. At this 
time of year they are coming into their winter range and later in the 
winter, January and February, it's quite easy to count 500 to 600 head 
of elk there in one herd. The majority of them winter on the Dog Rib 
Ridge. 


If Dc. Hughes gets the go ahead for his coal extraction from this 
area what does he intend to do with all this game? What are they 
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going to eat? Is he going to truck them all out? I would also like 
to add that possibly the reason he doesn't get access into the Ram 
River area with motorized vehicles is because of the hell of a mess 
they left up there on the Dog Rib Ridge with crisscross roads running 
all over the place. 


DR. HUGHES: 


The present situation is that the Alberta government has issued 
coal licences and the company has an option on these coal licences. 
Essentially, we have the accord of the government and the public of 
Alberta to go ahead on these coal leases and to work then. The work 
is always done in progress to find reserves, quality, how much. It's 
an elaborate basis of progression before we can determine mining. At 
the present we have not done any so-called industrial type of work; we 
haven't done any drilling. Our work has been a field survey. 


In terms of general observation, drilling and mining activities 
go hand in hand quite compatibly with game as long as there is 
reasonable control exercised in the operation and that personnel do 
not carry rifles in the field or hunt game from an advantage gained in 
their mining operations. I think most companies, and certainly our 
operations, are against any depredation of game. 


One of the worst effects of any mining operation starting up is 
that access brought in by the mining companies is used by hunters. 
You see them almost lined up to come in on your own private roads, the 
roads you have made, just to hunt a primitive area. I noticed this in 
B.C. and I brought it to the attention of the Department of Lands and 
Forests there. This situation has happened twice in my experience in 
British Columbia on new properties with which I have been involved. 
We have applied for this help from the point of view of conservation. 


In this case, we would ask the cooperation of the Department of 
Lands and Forests Game Branch to help preserve the game. Game, by the 
way, will stay around when drilling is in progress for exploration. 
The amount of land occupied isn't very much in physical terms. We do 
not really destroy pastures. 


For mining? We'll talk here in general terms, not necessarily 
the Ram Properties because the Ram Properties have not yet been 
explored properly. 


The mining operations and strip mining progress along sectors. 
The reclamation is done immediately in the best practices. We look 
forward to this immediately after an area is worked so you have 
sectors of mining, followed up by reclamation as you progress along 
your outcrop. 


I think with a common-sense approach and good faith there is good 
ground fcr compatibility between game preservation and mining. ite 
requires patience, common sense, good faith and understanding on all 
sides. 


In the Ram area, the valleys of the Ram, Ranger, Hummingbird 
Creek, Canary Creek and Onion Creek all have roads. They are in quite 
good shape and are available for members of the public to travel. 
They can be travelled as long as you can cross the rivers, say in July 
or August, without use of four-wheel drive though with some adventure 
and risk. As a result of these roads already in existence you could 
judge for yourself how primitive it is, how much of a wilderness. The 
roads pre-date our operations. 


ASA 


MR. HINDBO: 
Dennis Hindbo, Dixon Fish and Game. 


I think the coal miners have been led down the garden path. I 
don't think the people of Alberta will let them develop these coal 
mines so the provincial government should buy back their lease. If 
they have had financial hardship, they should be reimbursed because it 
has been our fault in the past. The people have to accept whatever 
mistakes the government has made. These individuals have tried their 
best but I don't think we'll let them go ahead. In other words, let's 
buy them out. 
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THE ODYSSEY: 


A RESORT PROruSAL 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Authority, Ladies and Gentlemens 

I am very pleased to be able to address you today on behalf of my 
colleagues on the Board of Directors of Cline River Development Co. Ltd., 
and to inform you further concerning THE ODYSSEY, a resort complex and 
conference centre proposed for development on the David Thompson 
Highway at the Cline River. 

The project initially was conceived by a group of Albertans who 
foresaw the need to plan further facilities for the future recreational 
use of the citizens of ow province. As I shall outline today, THE 
ODYSSEY has been in the planning process for some time. Over the past 
three years, approximately $100,000 has been spent in preliminary study, 
analysis and planning. 

Cline River Development Co. Ltd. is pleased that the present 
hearings are being conducted. We openly solicit and encourage the comments, 
suggestions, and criticisms of Albertans who may be interested in our 
Project. I assure you that our concept is not finalized and thus is 
open to modification in the light of constructive criticism. 

The foothills and mountains of Alberta present one of the finest 
natural resources in Canada. As responsible citizens, we are concerned 
that planning, development, and use of these areas should proceed in an 


enlightened manner. 
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THE FUTURE 


Several specific factors point to the necessity of developing a greater 
variety of quality recreation facilities for the future of Alberta. In 
particular, these factors indicate a need for the development of such 
facilities in west-central Alberta. 


Population Growth 


As most of us are aware, the rate of population growth in Alberta in 
the last twenty-five years has been astounding. In the period 1951 to 1966 
the population of this province increased 55.7%, almost 13% more than the 
national average (Statistics Ceuade Bulletin S-401, 1966). From the 
present number of almost 1,700,000 our population is expected to rise to 
over 2,300,000 by 1991 (Alberta Bureau of Statistics, Red Deer Regional 
Planning Commission). Coupled with this population growth is an 
increasing trend toward urbanization. 

In Alberta, an analysis of population figures shows that during the 
period 1966 to 1971, the population of our two largest cities, Edmonton 
and Calgary, equalled, and exceeded, the population of the rest of the 
province. Reports of the Red Deer Planning Commission anticipate that 
between 1971 and 1991 the population of these two centres will increase 
14%, at which point they will contain over 63% of the total population of 
the province. Other projections point to the emergence of a mre densely 
populated corridor between these two cities than that presently existing. 
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Provincial Census Divisions 11, 8, and 6 incorporate the cities of 
Edmonton, Red Deer, and Calgary respectively, and an area of approximately 
5,000 square miles around each center. Estimates suggest that the 
population density of each of these divisions will increase from the 
1966 levels to projected 1999 levels as followss 

Number 11 (Edmonton), from 85.34 inhabitants per square mile to 180.36 
inhabitents per square mile; 

Number 8 (Red Deer), from 14.84 to 26.01 inhabitants per square mile; 

Number 6 (Calgary), from 74.63 to 161.15. 

If these projections prove to be accurate, in 1999 we will see an 
average density of 129.17 inhabitants per square mile throughout these 
three census divisions, or a total of over 2.03 million people living 
within a corridor less than 250 miles long. This total represents over 
15% of the total population of the province anticipated by the year 1999 
(Red Deer Regional Planning Commission Study). 

Most of us who live in urban environments experience from time to time 
the need to get away from it all. For cowmtless numbers of Albertans, ideal 
outdoor recreation has been synonymous with enjoying a visit to the Foothills 
and the Rocky Mountains of this province. This factor, coupled with the 
projected population corridor suggested for the center of the province, 
indicates that we must plan and develop recreational facilities in the 


foothills and mountains of Central Alberta. 
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Leisure Time 


Growth in leisure time is also a significant factor in the increasing 
demand for more recreational facilities in Alberta. The reduction of the 
work week, work year, and even work life contributes to this trend. A 
study recently completed concerning the future of recreation and leisure 
in this province suggests the following. By 1980, the work week will 
average 32 hours; by 1990, 27.8 hours. By 1980, the average annual vaca- 
tion will be 4.4 weeks; by 1990, 5.6 weeks. By 1980, the average age of 
retirement for Albertans will be 59 years; by 1990, 56 years (Social 
Futures, Alberta 1970-2005). Even now, the four-day work week is not 
simply a hope for the future. Presently over 230 Canadian companies 
(16 in Alberta) are working a "compressed work week". 


National Parks 


One of the prime factors affecting the development of THE ODYSSEY 
end the selection of the proposed site was the belief that our Federal 
National Parks mist be set aside to preserve the natural environment for 
the enjoyment of future generations. 

The constant acceleration in tourist traffic in National Parks in 
recent decades has led to the establishment of increased numbers of 
facilities to accommodate this influx. Many authorities even suggest 
that annual limits may have to be imposed upon the number of park visitors 
and one study indicates that by 1984 permission will be needed to enter 
natural recreation areas or preserves. Unfortunately, this trend threatens 
the very existence of National Parks in the form for which they were 


intended. 
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While we can appreciate from a hietorical perspective how develonment 
occurred within these parks, my colleagues and I believe that in principle, 
National Parks, wilderness areas, and natural areas should not be subject 
to further commercial development. 

The proposed development site on the Cline was chosen in part to 
conform to the above-mentioned ideals, as well as to relieve some of the 
demand for more accommodation facilities within the mountain National Parks. 

THE ODYSSEY will adhere less to the traditional resort model. 

Studies which predict the change in the amount of leisure time available 
to individuals in the future also forecast the change in the nature of 
leisure-time activities. The 1970's and 1980's probably will demonstrate 
an appreciable increase in the use of leisure time for purposes of 
education, self-improvement and self-enrichment. THE ODYSSEY will 
endeavor to provide the milieu in which this type of "self actualization" 
is encouraged (Social Futures 1970-2005, American Hotel and Motel 


Association, Operation Break-Through). 
PROJECT DEVELOPMENT HISTORY 


Early in the history of THE ODYSSEY concept, several possible sites 
throughout the province were evaluated for development. For a variety of 
reasons, the decision was made to propose the construction of a major 
resort complex on the David Thompson Highway. 

In July of 1970, a request was made to the Alberta Department of 


Lands and Forests for permission to proceed with preliminary exploration 
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work on tne proposed site. The Social Credit government of that time 
wished to allow others an opportunity to present proposals, and 
simultaneously to inform the public of possible development in the area. 
Accordingly, in October, 1970, a Request for Proposal was advertised by 
the Department of Lands and Forests for a resort development on the site 
which we had chosen. On December 31, 1970, in response to this public 
tender, the original conceptual outline of THE ODYSSEY was presented by 
T. G. Van Dyke and E. W. Van Dyke to the Government of Alberta. 

On January 18, 1971, ow proposal was accepted in principle by the 
Government of Alberta. 

By January 18, 1972, we were requested to submit to the Government 
the followings 

1. a plan indicating the location of buildings and golf course on the 

site; 

2. Plans of floor areas complete with various elevations; 

3. the phasing and completion dates of the various installations; 

4. sketches of the completed structures; 

5. estimated costs and proof of financial ability. 

The Minister of Lands and Forests of the Social Credit Government, 
the Honorable J. Donovan Ross, agreed that upon presentetion of the 
aforementioned items, a lease would be issued for a twenty-five year 
term, renewable for like terms, excepting that the Government could 
purchase the improvements and chattels at the end of any twenty-five 


year period at reasonable market value. 
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During the last half of 1971, the Social Credit Government was 
defeated and the new Progressive Conservative Government came to power. 

In honoring the agreement made with the Social Credit Government, 
all documents which they had requested were presented to the new 
Progressive Conservative Government prior to the January 18, 1972 
deadline. However, the Progressive Conservative Government was not 
prepared to sign a lease for the property, and a six-month extension 
was granted to our development permit. Subsequent to this time, the 
Present government decided to hold public hearings on land use and resource 
development in the eastern slopes of the Rocky Moumtains. Accordingly, the 
government has requested that all further work on the part of Cline River 
Development Co. Ltd. be suspended pending the outcome of these hearings. 

I might also add, that in the early stages of our study and analysis, 
we retieiiand that our development would not occur in isolation, and that 
it would eventuelly enhance recreational activity along the David Thompson. 
Therefore, we suggested to the previous government in 1970, that some type 
of study be initiated to plan the systematic development of the entire 
North Saskatchewan River basin between the boundary of Banff National Park 
and Nordegg. To this end, we commend the present provincial administration 
on their initiative in conducting hearings on the eastern water shed and we 
trust that these hearings will produce the kind of data which will enable 
all interests and agencies to plan effectively for the responsible use of 


resources in this area. 
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THE PROJECT 


THE ODYSSEY is proposed for the David Thompson Highway at the junction 
of the Cline River, approximately twenty-five highway miles north-east of 
the boundary of Banff National Park. Incorporating approximately one 
thousand acres, the site is bounded on the north by the Cline River, on 
the east by the David Thompson Highway, on the south by the Tenth Baseline, 
and on the west by the original bowdary of the White Goat Wilderness Area. 

The site is approximately 210 miles from Edmonton, 185 miles from 
Calgary, and 120 miles from Red Deer. Completion of the base coat 
pavement on the David Thompson Highway, apparently scheduled for 1975, 
will increase accessibility and provide Albertans with alternatives to 
the present Banff, Jasper, Edmonton, Calgary circle tour. 

The geography of the site is typical of mountain elevations ranging 
from 4,500 feet to almost 7,000 feet. Spruce, fir, and lodgepole pine, 
are dominant throughout the site, excepting an 80-acre poplar grove 
running on an east-west line across the property. The presence of ground 
water is indicated by natural discharge onto the land's surface. One such 
area is on the proposed site of the golf course. 

* According to meteorological statistics, the weather in the Cline River 
area is ideal for a recreational development. Precipitation, while adequate 
to sustain growth, is not excessive. Mean daily temperature in this area 
averages 52° F. in July and August, with a mean annual temperature of 
approximately 33° F. Soil types throughout the area, while rated poor for 
agricultural purposes, have been tested and deemed suitable for the develop- 


ment of a golf course. 
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Ecologically, this specific site exhibits several advantages in 
relation to the surrounding landscape. Ecological demands on the valley 
floor would be less than at higher elevations. The location is within 
the David Thompson "corridor" of intense usage that will inevitably 
develop through this valley. The site also has adequate highway frontage, 
eliminating the need for extensive road development. The views across 
the North Saskatchewan River valley, and also up the Cline River canyon, 
rival the scenery anywhere in the Canadian Rockies. At the same time, 
the development will be situated sufficient distance from the shoreline 
of Abraham Lake to escape the mud flats created by seasonal fluctuations 
in water level. 

As suggested above, the land area requested for lease includes 
approximately one thousand acres. About 350 acres will accommodate the 
buildings and recreational facilities. This will be an intensive use 
area which is located adjacent to the Cline River, below the 4,650-foot 
contour. The remaining 650 acres permits a buffer zone between the resort 
development and wilderness areas. Land use in this buffer zone will be 
limited to hiking and walking trails, pony trails, and so on. 

As stated in our document which was distributed publicly, the proposed 
development site originally was bounded by the White Goat Wilderness Area. 
Thus, hiking and trail riding were possible while more environmentally 
destructive forms of land usage and resource exploitation were limited. 
Realignment of the boundaries of the wilderness area was not supported by 
Cline River Development Co. Ltd., and indeed is not in the best interests 


of our proposed development. 
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THE ODYSSEY 
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THE ODYSSEY Design 


If I may direct your attention to the slides, you will see that the 
design of THE ODYSSEY focuses upon participation in the natural environ- 
ment. Our intent is not to create concrete and neon monuments to urbaniza- 
tion, but rather to establish a milieu conducive to the appreciation of 
the natural environment. To this end, natural materials will be used 
extensively in construction and landscaping. The finished complex will 
symbolize a village retreat-~a complete and satisfying community. 

The hub of the development will be the central hospitality complex, 
incorporating a central administration area, food service facilities, and 
banquet rooms. Seminar rooms and a library will be provided in two 
adjoining wings. The recreation area of this central complex will also 
include an indoor swimming pool, squash courts, saunas, and exercise 
rooms. 

Guest accommodation for approximately five hundred persons will be 
provided in a series of eight buildings with interconnecting passageways. 
Twenty per cent of the individual guest units will include kitchenette 
facilities. This will substantially lower the cost of accommodation to 
families visiting THE ODYSSEY, and thereby make the facility available to 
a broader cross-section of Albertans. The guest mits are connected to 
the main hospitality unit by enclosed walkways. A golf club house with 
pro shop and ancillary services will also be provided adjacent to the 


main building. 
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Acccumodation for approximately 1afty staff members will also be 
provided on the site. 

In the operation of a resort complex, possibly the singlemost critical 
problem involves the development of a program which will be viable economi- 
cally on a year-round basis. In the early stages of the development of 
THE ODYSSEY, Cline River Development Co. Ltd. recognized a distinct need 
in Western Canada for a seminar and conference facility tailored specifi- 
cally to the needs of government, corporations, and educational groups. 
During the winter of 1971-1972, a pilot market demand study was conducted 
which indicates a significant number of corporations, government agencies, 
and educational groups which require special and innovative facilities for 
extended periods of staff training and development. 

Consequently, specialized facilities for small group seminars, 
conferences, and other educational functions have been incorporated into 
the complex. Each of the eight guest houses is designed to provide self- 
contained units to accommodate as many as seventy~five persons in an 
intensive live-in commumity. An information resources center, including 
library, audio-visual, and human resources will form the core of the 
special services. 

Outdoor recreation in all its forms is becoming increasingly popular 
throughout North America. The natural resources for outdoor recreation 
at THE ODYSSEY will encourage many guests to participate in nature through 
hiking and trail riding. For the mountain climber, many challenging peaks 


are at hand. 
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For others the eighteen-hole golf course and other constructed 
facilities may provide more suitable enjoyment. 

Outdoor recreation in the winter will focus upon skating and cross- 
country skiing. Opportunities for downhill skiing are presently available 
within reasonable driving distance at Lake Louise. Construction of down- 
hill ski slopes is not planned for THE ODYSSEY. We feel that this 


specific area is not climatically suited to downhill ski development. 


ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 


The specific environmental effects of THE ODYSSEY are difficult to 
assess. We do know, however, that the greatest impact of development upon 
the environment will occur in the forty or so acres where major buildings 
will be erected. In this area, the natural environment for all intents 
and purposes will be destroyed. The remaining 310 acres, designated for 
golf course and other man-made recreational facilities, will be modified 
to a lesser degree, though land use will still be intense. In effect, 
then, the 350 acres occupied by the facilities will be lost as far as 
wild life habitat and some native plants are concerned. 

Some of the guests using the facilities will wish to make use of the 
back cowmtry for hiking, riding, fishing, hunting, cross-country skiing, 
photography, and so on. We sincerely hope that THE ODYSSEY will maintain 
the quality of back country experience for its guests by keeping environ- 


mental damage to a minimun. 
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This factor again influenced the selection of the development site. 
Other areas such as Pinto Lake, Wilson Lake and Landslide Lake are sceni- 
cally very attcactive and are potentially good downhill ski areas. 
However development of these areas would necessitate construction of 
access roads through unspoiled recreation areas. These high elevation 
sites are also much closer to the fragile vegetation of alpine areas and 
are close to important habitat for mountain goats and Big Horn sheep, two 
animals whose range is greatly restricted in Alberta. 

The proposed site of THE ODYSSEY is well removed from mountain goat 
and Big Horn sheep ranges. In 1972, about fifty goats were living in the 
area south of Wilson Lake, about thirty occupied the slopes near Cataract 
Pass, and an unknown number inhabited the excellent range above Pinto Lake, 
wandering in and out of Banff National Park. 

These important goat ranges are all over fifteen miles from the 
proposed site of THE ODYSSEY. 

Since the goats in these areas probably represent about fifteen per 
cent of the total goat population in the province, THE ODYSSEY will be 
extremely careful not to encourage any activities which would disrupt 
these animals. 

Big Horn sheep make use of the winter range south of Landslide Lake 
as well as the open ridges above Coral Creek. These herds are over six 
miles from THE ODYSSEY site. 

The site of THE ODYSSEY is much closer to elk, deer and moose range. 
Elk, deer and in some areas Big Horn sheep, traditionally wintered on the 


snow-free, wind-blown flats along the Saskatchewan River. 
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Since most of this important winter range for elk and deer has already 
been lost by construction of the Big Horn Dam, and use of much of the rest 
of the area will be restricted because of heavy traffic along the David 
Thompson Highway, numbers of these animals will be greatly reduced. THE 
ODYSSEY, because of its location along the highway, will not be in direct 
conflict with remaining elk winter range. 

Moose winter throughout the forested parts of the area, especially 
along the valley bottoms where willows and birch provide important browse. 
Because of their dispersed nature, THE ODYSSEY site will not adversely 
affect moose numbers. 

I might further specify what we consider to be the potential impact 
on the environment of various activities which might radiate from THE 
ODYSSEY, as well as the various measures that THE ODYSSEY will implement 


to minimize environmental damage. 


Day Hild 


Most persons leaving the one thousand acre site of THE ODYSSEY 
probably will be engaged in short hikes. At the discretion of the 
provincial government, THE ODYSSEY is prepared to co-operate wherever 
possible in the development of marked trails with well-constructed bridges. 
Trails will be confined to the spruce-pine forest, where environmental 
damage may be minimized, and to areas which are not in close proximity to 
any significant wild life range. These short trails offer an excellent 


opportunity for interpretive brochures related to natural phenomena in the 
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area. Environmental awareness created by these interpretive trails may 
help to offset the ~utential damage represented by hikers. 

Lesser numbers of guests from THE ODYSSEY will leave the site for 
hikes of one or two days! duration. Hiking will be primarily along 
existing unmaintained trails. THE ODYSSEY would encourage dispersed 
hiking and use of primitive campsites. We would discourage construction 
of shelters in the back country, especially facilities that would attract 
large numbers of people to Pinto Lake, because of its proximity to the 
White Goat Wilderness Area, and two important mowmtain goat ranges. 


Information on back country ethics could also be provided to hikers. 


Trail Riding 


The second activity at THE ODYSSEY which will undoubtedly have an effect 
on the environment will be trail riding. Daily rides on well-constructed 
trails through the forest area adjacent to THE ODYSSEY would have minimal 
impact on the environment. However, overnight pack trips would be of greater 
significance. A number of outfitters have operated in this area for a long 
time, taking parties into the wilderness to hunt or fish. THE ODYSSEY does 
not wish to interfere with the livelihood of these established outfitters. 
Although the demand for this type of activity is increasing, the area is 
already heavily used. Most suitable areas for grazing pack horses are, in 
fact, over-grazed. 

Cut throat trout were introduced to Wilson Lake in 1964. This lake 


has since become a popular fishing spot. Throughout the summer of 1972, 
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Wilson Lake was the focal point of pacx trips, and by the fall the area 
along the stream for several miles below the lake was heavily over=grazed. 
THE ODYSSEY does not wish to contribute to this kind of over-use. Indeed, 
even horses kept on site at THE ODYSSEY would not be permitted to graze 


at large to compete with elk and deer. 


Cross-Country Skiing 


The third activity having a direct impact upon the environment will 
be cross=coumtry skiing. Most cross-country skiers at THE ODYSSEY will 
limit trips to within a few miles of the resort development. If such 
skiing is encouraged along the hiking and riding trails, ecological damage 
resulting from this activity will be very slight. 

Small numbers of people may wish to make over-night cross-country 
ski trips. These people would use the same undeveloped trails and primitive 
campsites as the over=-night hikers in the summer. Animals wintering along 
the valleys such as the Cline may be disturbed slightly, but we anticipate 
the small numbers of skiers will keep this disturbance to a minimum. Most 


skiers would keep to established trails because of the ease of travel. 


Snowmobiling 


My fourth point concerns snowmobiling. In the past several years, 
snowmobiling has rapidly increased in popularity in Alberta, and indeed 
throughout Canada. Notwithstanding its popularity, we are all aware that 


snownobiling has devastating ecological consequences. The effects of 
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snowmobiles on shrubs and small trees is decidedly detrimental. When 
frozen, such vegetation is easily broken or stripped of bark, and thus 
destroyed. 

It is very difficult to keep snowmobiles to planned trails, and damage 
could be widespread. Because of the distance snowmobiles can travel, the 
possibility of disturbance to sheep and goats in remote areas is significant. 
Similarly, the operation of snowmobiles in valley bottoms invades elk and 
deer wintering ranges. 

Although there will be ea demard for snowmobiles by some of THE ODYSSEY's 
guests, the activity will not be generally encouraged. But THE ODYSSEY is 
only in a position to regulate snowmobile traffic on its own property. 
Consequently, I want to clearly state, that any restrictions placed by the 
provincial government on the use of snowmobiles in the entire area would 


not be resisted by THE ODYSSEY. 


Water Supply and Waste Disposal 


The three sources of water which potentially may be developed appear 
to be springs, wells, or water from the Cline River. The volume of water 
which would be required at THE ODYSSEY is estimated as follows: 100,000 
U. S. gallons of potable water per day; a potential of 600 U. S. gallons 
per minute for golf course irrigation; and for fire prevention, a capacity 
of 760 gallons per minute, over a duration of sixty minutes, which would be 


represented by a storage facility for approximately 45,000 gallons. 
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While the final decision concerning water source has not been made to 
date, the most likely procedure will include construction of an induced 
infiltration gallery near the Cline River. Water will be pumped from river 
level to a 250,000-gallon concrete storage reservoir located on the luvel 
of the development site. 

All types of waste disposal will conform to standards outlined by the 
Department of the Fnvironment. While final decisions have not been made, 
preliminary engineering studies recommend locating sewage disposal facilities 
at the north end of the site, near the Cline River bridge. 

Since conventional lagoon sewage treatment systems require a large 
area of relatively level land, their use is not considered for this site. 

The primary alternatives are the oxidation ditch system or a package 
extended aeration system. 

Either system would provide levels of treatment acceptable to the 
Department of the Environment. 

Now we turn briefly to the problem of solid waste disposal, an issue 
which is significant for a number of reasons. 

We all know that bears are attracted to garbage, a situation which 
usually precipitates problems between bears and people. Common practice 
is to tranquilize the bears who frequent garbage disposal areas, and remove 
them, or more commonly destroy them. This practice could lead to the 
extinction of the grizzly bear as few large areas are remote enough to 
avoid the problem. At the same time, the potential danger represented 
by the meeting of humans and bears, particularly grizzly bears, has been 
gruesomely impressed upon us by maulings which have occurred in the last 


few years. 
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Careful consideration of evidence related to all aspects of the 
problem suggested above has convinced the directors of Cline River 
Development Co. Ltd. that the foremost solution to the problem is 
probably to avoid attracting bears to inhabited areas. This end could most 
appropriately be accomplished by proper garbage disposal. 

Various methods of garbage disposal have been investigated, including 
land fill and incineration, or both, on site, or in co-operation with 
other groups in the area. 

Of the two methods, land fill seems the less desirable. Experience 
in Jasper indicates that strong fencing, burning, and land fill have proved 
inadequate. Since the cost of trucking all garbage to areas outside the 
foothills would be prohibitive, the alternative appears to be incineration. 

The various types of incineration available warrant further investi- 
gation. What we do know at the present time is that the best methods of 
incineration will be very costly. Therefore, Cline River Development Co. 
Ltd. proposes that the provincial government should be responsible for 
enacting restrictions which would enforce co-operative garbage disposal 
by means of the most effective incineration techniques upon all develop- 
ments, public or private, between the Banff Park boundary to within ten 
miles of Nordegg. Either the provincial government could underwrite the 
cost of construction of such facilities and charge specified rates for use 
by other parties, or Cline River Development Co, Ltd. would be prepared to 
assume the initial cost of construction. I Si that in the latter 
event, the provincial government would have to enforce use of such 
incineration facilities, as specified above, and Cline River Development 


Co. Ltd. would charge both public and private clients at a specified rate. 
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To summarize this most important point) Cline River Development 
Co. Ltd. underscores the necessity of proper incineration of garbage. 
However, due to the extremely high cost involved, we would support any 
effective plan calling for the participation of all parties in both the 


public and private sectors to co-operate jointly in such a project. 
CONCLUSION 


Though this brief has been relatively lengthy, I have not had the 
time to discuss a number of other specific points of relevance to our 
mranoned development. I will summarize our position very briefly. 

THE ODYSSEY, if approved, will not be developed in isolation. 
Inevitably, a significant amount of development of various kinds will 
occur along the David Thompson Highway. In fact, this has already been 
initiated in the presence of a service center one mile north of the Cline 
River; it has been encouraged by the construction of the Big Horn Dam; 
it will be further enhanced as means are sought to relieve the pressure 
on our national parks. 

If THE ODYSSEY becomes a reality, usage zones of decreasing intensity 
will develop radiating from the project site in concentric patterns. The 
core of the resort complex will have high density usage, the recreation 
facilities slightly less, the buffer zone less, and so on. 

The fact that THE ODYSSEY would employ approximately 250 persons should 
not be overlooked. Approximately fifty seasonal staff will be housed on 


site. The remaining personnel and their families, the staff and families 
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of other travel and service-oriented facilities, will require homes, schools, 
hospitals, and other services. Should another town emerge in this area, or 
should expansion be limited to Nordegg? Cline River Development Co. Ltd. 
supports the latter alternative. However, suffice it to say, that Cline 
River Development Co. Ltd. will co-operate wholeheartedly with the 
provincial government and other interested agencies to plan the solution 

to these problems. 

As I said at the outset of this presentation, I express the unanimous 
appreciation of my colleagues that these hearings are taking place, and that 
Cline River Development Co. Lid. has had an opportunity to participate. We 
eagerly solicit the viewpoints, suggestions, advice, and criticisms of the 
Environment Conservation Authority and the public at large. I assure you 
that constructive suggestions pertaining to modification of our concept 
will undergo comprehensive consideration and analysis. 

We trust that THE ODYSSEY will be an adventure in plaming creatively 
to meet certain of the recreational and educational interests of Albertans 


and Canadians as we move toward the Twenty-First Century. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 

Are the principals in this organization all Canadians? 
DR. VAN DYKE: 

Yes they are. 
MRO KENT SKY: 


How much is development dependent upon the extension of the David 
Thompson Highway through Howse Pass? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


The development is not dependent in any measure upon the 
extension of the David Thompson Highway. It is dependent largely upon 
bringing up the present David Thompson Highway to a standard of 
pavement adequate for tourist traffic. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Where, precisely, on the site are you going to put your proposed 
buildings? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


The proposed buildings would be located on an escarpment above 
the Cline River, approximately 200 yards in from the David Thompson 
Highway and perhaps 100 to 150 yards back from the shoreline of the 
river. The total 350 acres of the proposed development is located 
entirely on the northeast corner of the site. We don't propose any 
development for the southern portion of the property past the golf 
course, except for pony and walking trails. 


MR. KINISKY: 


How carefully have you examined that particular slope below which 
you are proposing to build? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


My father and I examined it informally over a period of a year by 
walking through the entire area from the Banff Park boundary through 


to Nordegg. We selected the site, we have been all over the site 
ourselves, our consulting engineers have had preliminary looks at the 
site. I believe we have investigated it relatively thoroughly to our 


present level of concept. 
MRE WENESKY 2 


Are you aware of the large alluvial fan and the two major 
washouts that exist on that slope, also of the avalanches which 
frequently come down that slope? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


Most of the avalanche danger we have been aware of comes down 
just a little bit to the west. By a little bit, I would say the first 
Major run would be approximately 500 yards to the west of the 
furthermost extension of our building site and golf course site. The 
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entire area will receive an in-depth survey for these kinds of 
problems should we be allowed to proceed with our planning and 
development. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Your location is directly in the path of that large alluvial fan 
which has taken out an awful lot of land in years gone by. Eteglooks 
like it has been stable for the last 15 or 20 years, but there is no 
prediction of when it will go crazy again. 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


The preliminary assessment of our engineers is that the area is 
sufficiently stable for construction of buildings. Ltpeis being 
investigated by construction engineers as well. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Approximately how many people would you house in this development 
at any particular time, say at the height of the tourist season? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 
At any given time the maximum would be approximately 500 persons. 
MR. KINISKY: 


My calculations, from your water consumption, tell me you'd need 
about 2,500 people to consume that amount of water. 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


I really am not competent to comment on that question. I accept 
the information which has been given to us by our consulting 
engineers. 


MR. KINISKY: 


How do you propose to have a water supply in the wintertime? The 
Cline River is noted for its declining water flow during the winter. 
In winter the flow is minimal. 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


It's important to emphasize that I did not say we would be taking 
water directly from the Cline River. The proposal put forth by our 
consulting engineers is that an induced infiltration gallery be 
constructed at the side of the Cline River to take care of the water 
problems. We have had hydrological assessment of the area, not only 
of levels of the Cline, but of levels of creeks in the area, and of 
location, levels and volume of springs. In the recommendation from 
the hydrological consultants there are alternatives for water supply, 
but at the moment I believe they are predisposed to the induced 
infiltration system. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You mention skiing within reasonable distance. I suppose you are 
talking about Jasper and Sunshine? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


I think Sunshine is probably a little closer than Jasper. 
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MR. KINISKY: 


You referred to Wilson Lake as an important fishery with the 
cutthroat trout planted in there some years ago. I assume that people 
from the Odyssey would like to go to this fishery and enjoy it. 


DR. VAN DYKE: 
To the extent of the means available to get there. 
MR. KINISKY: 


You should be cautioned that Wilson Lake has been a successful 
fishery because people cannot get in there. It has an extremely 
limited capacity and is in danger of being overfished. 


“Why do you feel that the presence of Abraham Lake is going to 
inevitably cause development in the area? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


I'm not sure that I said the presence of Abraham Lake would 
inevitably cause development in the area. I suggested the Odyssey as 
a major development. History shows that major developments in other 
notable recreation areas inevitably attract groups of smaller 
developments to use the facilities larger developments provide. I 
believe that's the statement I made. If I didn't say that, I correct 
the error. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Then you would encourage additional development in the vicinity 
of the Odyssey as a complementary type of activity? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


I would modify that to your definition of the word "encourage". 
We are not against other developments which might go into the area 
using the facilities which the Odyssey provides, particularly the 
recreation facilities such as the golf course and so on. 


But I would not want the word "encourage" to be construed to mean 
random development ad infinitum. Any development in the area _ should 
be planned systematically by governing authorities. To the extent 
that government will permit development in the area, we are prepared 
and indeed would encourage people who patronize these areas to use the 
facilities to their hearts‘ content. 


MR. KINISKY: 


The location of your sewage disposal area would be near the 
bridge across the Cline. Would your sewage outflow actually be into 
the Cline? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


EE I understand the reports of the consulting engineers 
correctly, the facilities, per se, for treatment of the effluent would 
be placed on the upper rather than the lower level of the Cline 
itself. But I presume also that it is their intent that the treated 
effluent be dispersed into the Cline. 
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MR. DOWLING: 


Do you anticipate your clients will all come from Alberta, or 
will they have to come from outside the province? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


The answer is probably in two parts. You have to look at the 
market we, as a recreational complex, will be tapping for summer use. 
Then you have to look at the market we will be tapping during the 
winter, primarily as an educational complex. 


The former would be a market made up of the travelling public, 
Albertans, Canadians and Americans, whoever happens to pass by our 
doorstep, in the fashion of any hospitality facility in any location 
which allows or encourages anybody to come. I don't think the problem 
of a summer market is one we'll have to grapple with particularly. 


The winter market? As I mentioned in my presentation, we have 
conducted a pilot study which surveyed approximately 1,200 
corporations, educational groups and so on throughout Canada and in 
the northern United States. While I would not represent the pilot 
study as being a conclusive market demand survey, there has been 
enough support to indicate the primary winter market will be western 
Canada and the northwestern part of the United States. 


In our survey responding groups said, yes, we would like to use 
these kinds of facilities and these are the kinds of demands existing 
at the present time. I hasten to add that that survey was conducted 
in the winter of 1971-72. I think because of the delay in the 
development of our project, we're going to have to go back to doa 
more complete demand survey if we do get permission to go ahead again 
with our planning and development. 


MR. DOWLING: 


In the summertime you expect to have a casual clientele, people 
who want to stay over for a night or two. But in the wintertime would 
you have to rely more on convention trade, business trade or 
educational groups, people who are not going to be staying one or two 
days, but rather over a period of time? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


In the wintertime the facility would be available for persons who 
do wish a short-term stay, but our surveys have obviously indicated 
the bulk of the demand will be from education-oriented groups, yes. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Will the casual trade, the people who stop for one or two nights, 
be able to afford this particular type of accommodation? Will it be 
directed to the middle income group, or will the lower income groups 
be able to use the facilities? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


Again, the question has to be answered in two parts. AS with any 
hospitality facility, the rates at the peak periods of the summertime 
will probably be slightly higher than they are in winter. However, 
the whole intent of the Odyssey is to get away from the traditional 
luxury cesort concept typical of resorts built 30 and 40 years ago and 
to offer a range of accommodation to be enjoyed by a very wide range 
of income groups. Specifically, it would be realistic to say that the 
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basic clientele would be attracted from the lower-middle income group, 
not lower and middle but lower-middle income upward. 


MR. DOWLING: 


I believe you state in your brief that, fully developed, the 
Odyssey would accommodate approximately 500 persons. Have you 
calculated a break-even point? How many people would you require on 
an average to make the operation pay for itself? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


I can't tell you just off the top of my head what the break-even 
point is. On the basis of certain assumptions and projections we made 
a couple of years ago I can say that the operation does look to be a 
paying operation. 


MR. DOWLING: 


If the development took place would it be viable, could it 
continue to operate at a profit and not be an albatross? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


It certainly is a viable development in our opinion or we 
wouldn't be putting money into it. However, the delay in planning and 
construction LS aS ee pOInted= outs ane thes history, scoustantiy 
increasing the construction costs. Were we again given permission to 
go ahead with the planning and development, I think we would have to 
reassess the economic potential. When this economic potential was 
assessed approximately a year and one-half ago, we were satisfied it 
would be a paying operation into the unforeseeable future. 


MR. DOWLING: 


What form of financing have you in mind for the development of 
the project? Would you be a public or private company? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


To this point all we have done is engage a group of Albertans in 
the company who have put up money for developing the initial concept. 
All that can be said about the long-term financing is that we have 
explored all possibilities from private financing to the possibility 
of financing on a public basis with the people of Alberta and/or 
Canada. At the present time we have not made a decision we would like 
Om Lavie™ ive. When we find out whether or not we can go ahead with 
further planning and development we will again come to grips solidly 
with that issue. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Have you an idea how much money your group would be prepared to 
invest in this particular project? Certain ancillary services are 
necessary to support the project. What public investment, what amount 
of money would have to come from the public treasury in order to make 
or assist in making the Odyssey viable? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 
It is almost impossible for me or any member of our group to 


answer that, It depends to a very great extent upon the principles 
established for the systematic development of the area, quidelines for 
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systematic development to guarantee that the overall area does not 
develop in a random manner. 


The answer to your question will depend almost entirely upon the 
overall concepts which the provincial administration lays down for the 
development of the whole area. Until the provincial administration is 
prepared to make a statement as to what that concept will be, I think 
it is rather impossible for us to make any statement as to what the 
cost will be to the public treasury. 


MR. DOWLING: 


So you are putting the ball back in our court, suggesting we 
should look into what the cost may be depending on what the 
development plan for that particular drainage basin may be? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


We would assume this to be one purpose of the hearings. If 
development does go ahead it will be within the provincial 
government's ball court to come up with that overall development 
concept. Once this occurs, and should we be included in that 
development concept, we would be more than pleased to participate in 
helping to whatever extent we can in planning for the kinds of 
problems you are mentioning. 


MR. DOWLING: 

Would you go over the plot plan for us in detail? I havea 
number of questions about things which I don't think are on that plot 
plan. 

DR. VAN DYKE: 

The contour of the land is such that coming onto the property you 
go up a relatively small rise onto flatland and then confront another 
rise just approaching the development site. This larger area of land 
is relatively flat, as is the development area for the buildings. 
This is on the northeast corner of the property. The total area 
occupied by buildings would be, at most, 40 acres. 

MR. DOWLING: 


You've shown us. a layout of your buildings. Where is the golf 
course? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


The golf course would include the entire area to the south of the 
building development site. 


MR. DOWLING: 

Where would you locate your water reservoir? 
DR. VAN DYKE: 

The reservoir will likely be located further back on the higher 
elevation because once the water is pumped up to the development level 


we'd like to get it just a little higher so that it can be fed into 
the development by gravity. 
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MR. DOWLING: 


How will the reservoir be protected in the wintertime? Have your 
engineers reported on that? Are they going to bury it, heat it or 
what? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


I'm not able to comment on that question at the moment because 
I'm not up to date on the answer. 


MR. DOWLING: 
Where would the sewage disposal plant be located? 
DR. VAN DYKE: 


There is a borrow pit which was used by the Department of 
Highways at the time gravel coating was put on the David Thompson 
Highway. There is some thought that the rather large and unsightly 
borrow pit could be used for this and landscaped to make it 
serviceable. 


MR. DOWLING: 
What about the parking area? 
DR. VAN DYKE: 


There are two parking areas. The cars will be in the area of the 
buildings. There is a partially covered car area planned that shelves 
off from the building construction if I'm not mistaken. 


MR. DOWLING: 
Where would the incineration area be? 
DR. VAN DYKE: 


Apart from the principles concerning incineration which I have 
suggested to you, we are not in the position to be able to say where 
incineration should take place. This may depend on what aspect of our 
proposal the provincial government is willing to catch up and on 
whether or not we are going to participate with others in the area in 
garbage disposal. The problem of incineration will have to be coped 
Wasch Onpthate basis. 


MR. DOWLING: 

You are thinking of a gas-fired incineration system I presume. 
DR. VAN DYKE: 

Some of our consultants made initial explorations in that area. 
The board of directors is only concerned that it be the most efficient 
method. Again, I'm not a mechanical engineer and I don't purport to 
be able to explain these things in detail, but we will be in favour of 
the most efficient method of incineration. 
MR. DOWLING: 

Electrical power is close to the site, I assume, because of the 


motel and campground and service area nearby on the other side of 
Highway No. 11. 
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DR. VAN DYKE: 


I think you're incorrect in that assumption. To our knowledge 
the closest commercial power available is at the Bighorn Dam. We have 
had preliminary discussions with Calgary Power on this issue. I think 
the development of which you speak generates its own power on its own 
property. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Is there a gas supply in the area or would the gas have to be 
brought in as well? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 

No, there is no gas in the area. At the moment, because of the 
remoteness of gas facilities, I don't believe we're particularly 
interested in looking at gas as a source of heat. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Would you operate your own trail riding outfit or would you lease 
that to somebody else? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 
We would certainly lease it to somebody else. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Would your corrals be on this particular lease or would they be 
someplace else? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


We would expect the corrals to be toward the back of the 
property. 


DR. TROST? 


You deferred comment on population growth statistics because you 
suggested they had been presented before. Would you summarize the 
population growth statistics you are using in your calculations? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


The overall summary could be calculated from provincial census 
divisions Nos. 11, 8 and 6; these incorporate the cities of Edmonton, 
Red Deer and Calgary respectively and an area of approximately 5,000 
square miles around each centre. Estimates suggest the population 
density of these divisions will increase from the 1966 levels to 
projected 1999 levels as follows: 


No. 11: Edmonton, from 85.34 inhabitants per square mile to 
180.36 inhabitants per square mile. 


No. 8: Red Deer, from 14.84 inhabitants per square mile to 26.01. 
No. 6: Calgary, from 74.63 inhabitants per square mile to 181.15. 
If these population projections prove to be accurate, in 1999 we 
will see an average density of 129.17 inhabitants per square mile 


throughout these three census divisions, or a total of over 2.03 
million people living within a corridor less than 250 miles long, 
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between Edmonton and Calgary. This total represents over 75 per cent 
of the anticipated total population of the province in the year 1999. 
I have other statistics but that is the summary. 


DR. TROST: 


I'm sure your planning isn't based very tightly on those kinds of 
projections. They were made some time ago and since then even 
Edmonton has had the mysterious disappearance of some thousands of 
people. Do you feel these projections need to be updated now? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


Yes. AS a researcher, I feel they probably should be. But the 
intent of quoting these statistics, as was the intent of a number of 
other groups which have done so, is simply to point out that the 
density of population in the corridor between Edmonton and Calgary 
Wiha sew esronteVcantl yeeeine the eectitunepmethusshassamplicatrons for 
leisure and recreation in Alberta, particularly in west-central 
Alberta. 


DR TROSTs 


Your projections indicate that the population will more than 
double in this particular corridor. 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


That's correct. These are not my projections, incidentally. 
They are basically from the Red Deer Planning Commission. 


DRL ROS T= 


How do you proportion the use from the corridor population and 
the use from other areas outside the corridor, including outside the 
province, as the population pressure upon your facility? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


That depends to a large extent upon our success in presenting the 
Odyssey as a rather special concept, not only for physical recreation, 
but for recreation of a cultural and educational nature. If we can 
make the public aware of our intent for this so-called resort complex, 
I think a substantial proportion of our guests will come from this 
population corridor, particularly during the winter season. ThaSeas 
our intent at any rate. 


During the summer we have an influx of visitors from all areas of 
Alberta, Canada, the United States and indeed from around the world. 
Facilities are up for grabs as to who is able to use them. That's 
possibly the most concise way in which I could answer your question. 
DRO Sis 


Ge thn you widescribes tyounssresort sas ei"as sresont (efor yiself— 
actualization", 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


That's correct. 
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DR. TROST: 


A nice phrase. Would you elaborate on the range of activities 
you're thinking of? I feel that in some aspects you may be competing 
with the Banff School of Fine Arts. 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


The phrase describes what we hoped would be a new concept 
developed to meet the leisure needs, in the broadest perspective, of 
the people of our province and Canada now and in the future. It is 
not a resort model as are the traditional mountain resorts, which 
focus entirely on physical recreation. 


I have mentioned an information resources facility as an integral 
part of the complex. This facility will include, among other things, 
human resources. We hope to have people who are academically skilled 
in certain areas who, in the wintertime, would be available to present 
knowledgeable resources to groups. We would also hope this would 
carry over to human, library and audio-visual resources and cultural 
activities in which the general public could participate. In summer 
we would offer a range of activities which are not now a parcel of any 
particular recreation area that I could put my finger on. This is the 
background to our statement concerning the possibility of self- 
actualization in terms of recreation. 


DR TROSL: 


You'd be thinking of programs like fine arts that would require 
certain expertise and, if we were to stretch it, transcendental 
meditation which seems to be attracting many people. Would you think 
of renting out your facilities to groups which would organize the 
programs? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


We dontt want to concentrate only on renting out our facilities 
to groups. We also want to be involved, as much as we can be, in 
helping any group with resources of various kinds. We hope, froma 
strictly educational and research point of view, that over a long term 
the direct benefit of corporate groups, educational groups and private 
citizens will be accumulated at the Odyssey. In® turn, on-going 
research material can feed back into information resources as a 
further contribution which the Odyssey can make to nore than just a 
recreational community. 


DR. TROST: 


In general, would you tend to avoid the areas in which the Banff 
School has developed its reputation, or would you, if there was an 
overflow, also move into those areas? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


In certain ways we would be peripherally competitive with Banff. 
But I believe it correct to say we have gone out of our way, in terms 
of our demand survey, to encourage the groups which responded to our 
survey to articulate the kinds of facilities they feel are necessary 
for their particular kinds of activities. 


When we received these results we found they had changed many of 
our concepts of what the establishment should be. Our concept 
outlined a complex which has certain areas overlapping with the Banff 
School of Fine Artsjactivities but) is) stil ayediiferent) facility, 
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particularly in the kinds of resources it makes available to 
participating groups. 


DR. TROST: 


AS you get into it, I'm sure the concept will take on a life of 
its own and evolve in ways that the clientele determines. But is it 
your thought to establish the organization needed to carry out these 
programs yourself, or to have others establish them on your behalf? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


I would have to give a bit of history of the development to 
answer that question completely. 


Drawing from some of my activities in the hotel consulting 
business I can say that overall, but with some exceptions, the hotel 
industry has not been particularly innovative in its approach to the 
public. Many of our resorts are built for recreational activities of 
30 years ago and staff development is modelled on an operation and 
organization based on slave labour available 30 years ago. 


The Odyssey iS an outgrowth of two problems. First is the 
problem of recreation and leisure. Anybody familiar with the 
operation of major resorts knows very distinctly that the primary 
problem is year-round viability of operation. Most of the major 
resorts have not been overly successful in these areas. 


The other development involves my personal input to our 
organization. We have certain kinds of problems in higher education 
which I think require innovative solutions. I hope that by getting 
into these areas initially via the mechanism of corporate and 
educational seminars, as time and economics allow us the opportunity, 
we may be able to attempt to solve some of the problems which really 
distress university students, particularly those who become career 
academics. 


I would not presume to say that the Odyssey has all or even many 
of the answers. But in a sense, it's one group's attempt to do what 
it can to confront two problems which at first appear to be diverse 
but which I think can intermesh to a significant degree, providing 
opportunities in the worlds of education and recreation to do some 
things that have never been done before. 
DR. TROST: 

Are you thinking of adult education? 
DR. VAN DYKE: 

Yes. 
Dis AL ROS Ts 

Have you talked this over with people at the universities? 
DR. VAN DYKE: 

We have had extensive discussion with faculty, administration and 
students at the university. Until this past summer school I was on 
the faculty of the University of Alberta and I've used my time, I hope 


profitably, in trying out ideas on a wide number of academic and 
administration people. 
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DR. TROST: 


Would you be relating to the extension departments of the 
universities? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 
Indirectly and informally, yes. 
DRE ROSE 2 


Tf I've gathered correctly, some of these questions relate toa 
staff of 250 and a clientele of 500. TS'thise’a Bvery high staftt— 
clientele ratio? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


If you look into the history and operation of major resorts in 
Alberta, you will find it is rather a low staff—-clientele ratio. I 
can remember specifically one year in the 1960s at Jasper Park Lodge 
when Statistics indicated the total number of staff that passed 
through the facility in a season exceeded the number of guests who 
could stay there at any one time. Basically” there Wis lay rato ~ of 
Slightly less than one-to-one in traditional ... 


DRE eTROSTS 
Of permanent staff and permanent clientele? 
DR. VAN DYKE: 
That swcorrect. 
DR. TROSTS 
So you think you're going to do it with a smaller staff? 
DR. VAN DYKE: 


Yes we do, because again, if I can re-emphasise the point, the 
existing resorts were resorts built 30 and 40 years ago for a labour- 
intensive industry. 


Just one example, the golf courses in either Banff or Jasper have 
traditionally required a rather large staff to do things like move 
hoses around and water the golf course. In contemporary operations 
automated sprinkling systems can be installed and can even be run by 
computer which eliminates, in this one department, the need for 
perhaps up to 10 or 12 staff members. 


Basically, we are proposing a resort which is being built now for 
a world of the 1970s and a future looking to the 21st century. The 
innovations and technology have allowed certain advances in available 
automation for certain tasks which were previously performed by 
individuals. On the other hand, I think it's imperative in the 
hospitality industry to remember that basically you are there to serve 
people. Consequently you can't cut the staff to the point where 
people entering your building come and talk to a computer. That's not 
a very good relationship; it's not "self-actualizing". 


DRie SLROS Ts 


It's over-simplifying the complex you are describing to designate 
one half for hotel purposes and one half for recreational purposes 
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Since the recreational side itself is quite complex. Do you expect to 
operate them both profitably or is one supporting the other? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


Experience in the hospitality industry recognizes that you cannot 
afford to have one department subsidize the other. There are certain 
exceptions to that rule, but as a generalization that is true. Asa 
result the kinds of facilities we have proposed do not rely in any 
significant degree upon one portion of the facility subsidizing 
another portion. 


DRE ROST s 


So your recreational facilities and your self<actualizing 
programs would be proceeded with if they were able to maintain 
themSelves. 


DR. VAN DYKE: 
Yes. 
DR. TROST: 


I look at the four seasons, winter, Summer, spring and fall. Do 
you expect to have much seasonal fluctuation of staff? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


I think there will be a fluctuation of some significance between 
Summer and winter, possibly with a slightly reduced staff in the 
winter. One explanation is that some of the recreational facilities 
available for summer use would not be available and staffed for winter 
usage. 


In relation to the overall development, the fluctuation should 
not be terribly significant if we're looking at approximately 200 to 
250 full time, year-round employees. 


Dre LROSTS 


We generally think of winter as being most of the year and summer 
occuring by accident, but what about spring and fall? Will there be 
any tie-over or any problems? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


The pattern of the hospitality industry in Alberta in the past 
has been that July and August are the two months of maximum tourism 
potential. It has been proven by hard experience in certain of the 
major resorts that May and June, September and October can be very 
effective months for soliciting conventions in the truest sense of the 
word. As a result we are looking primarily at tourism during July and 
August. May and June represent a transition from winter to summer 
operation and are basically occupied by conventions. Similarily the 
fall, September and October, is again the transition in the cycle and 
again has been proven to be a time of fairly good convention activity. 


DiRioee ROSE. s 
In your submission you said you didn't feel the realignment of 


the wilderness areas to be in the best interests of Odyssey itself. 
Please elaborate. 
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DR. VAN DYKE: 


When we originally walked through the areas to select an 
appropriate site, we selected the proposed site of The Odyssey 
because, among other things, it was backed by the boundary of the 
original White Goat Wilderness area. Rumors will travel, and as_ soon 
as our development was known it was presumed by a number of groups, 
that the nature of development = development as we have 
traditionally known it - would automatically mitigate against the 
continued existence of the boundary of the White Goat Wilderness area. 


About two years ago, at the time hearings took place concerning 
the realignment of the boundaries of the wilderness area, we were 
approached by some individuals who were making recommendations on 
behalf of wilderness groups. We were asked specifically what our 
stance would be. We met on the site with some of these individuals 
and discussed the problem. We then pointed out that, although in 
terms of traditional stereotypes of recreational developments the 
boundary of the White Goat Wilderness looked as though it would be 
restrictive to us and therefore we would try to see it removed if we 
could, on the contrary, we rather liked the idea of having the 
boundary of the wilderness area behind our property. Among other 
things, it would not allow ready access up the south side of the Cline 
for other development of any kind whether it had to do with natural 
resource exploration, recreation or whatever in that back country. 


I made it clear to those gentlemen that, for reasons such as 
this, the Odyssey was willing to live with the existence of the White 
Goat Wilderness area, even if more restrictions might be placed upon 
the kinds of activities that could take place in these areas. On 
behalf of Cline River Development Company Limited I offered to 
approach the committee which eventually would decide concerning 
boundaries with a brief which would mitigate against changing those 
boundaries. It was the feeling of the gentleman who interviewed us 
that this would not be necessary. They said they would carry that 
word to the committee on our behalf when they made their presentation, 
and I presume that was done. 


DR) TROS TD: 


Your submission stated that the government had requested that you 
provide them with phasing and completion dates of the various 
installations and also estimated costs and proof of financial ability. 
Have you done that? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


Yes we have. That was presented before the deadline which was 
placed by the Social Credit administration; it was also presented to 
the present Progressive Conservative administration. 


DR. TROST: 


Would you elaborate on the phasing and the time aspects involved 
in the phasing if you were to go ahead. 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


I think the word "phasing" is rather unfortunate. When the 
request for proposal was made public it was just one of the words that 
normally go in to request development for proposals. At the time we 
initially approached the government we specified that we did not 
intend to phase development in the sense of phase construction. 
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Our initial proposal to the government did present phased 
development by setting out phases on a time schedule for doing certain 
preliminary studies, for going further to arrange financing for the 
period of construction and for the opening date. At that time, 
without being able to see into the future, we were suggesting that if 
we were to go ahead, probably in 1971, the facility would be ready for 
opening in 1974. The subsequent delays have now placed the project in 
the position that until there is some direct feedback on the results 
of the present hearing, we can't really project when the facility 
might be completed. Were we to go ahead with the project, I think it 
would take approximately two years from the time we again began our 
planning, completed construction and were ready for opening. 


DR. TROST: 


I suppose your former cost estimates may have changed somewhat by 
now? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


This is why Itve emphasized several times in the course of ny 
presentation and questioning that our initial projections will have to 
be redone because of the escalation in cost of building. I'm sure our 
original estimates have increased by hundreds of thousands of dollars 
at this point. 


DR. TROST: 

You said at one time you weren't planning to use Lake Abraham? 
DR. VAN DYKE: 

Pia Suconnect. 
D Ree ROS. 


Will its up and down operation have any effects on your own use 
of land? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


Not as far as we can see. In choosing this particular site we 
avoided the shore. We wanted to be well removed from the lake. We 
chose the site on the opposite side of the highway to the lake, 
although if the initial projections for water level fluctuation do 
take place,over a long period of time there will be certain periods of 
the year when I think the water will just touch the upstream side of 
the Cline River bridge. But Abraham Lake is in no way an integral 
part of our concept, except that our location on the height presents a 
rather nice view of the lake. 


DR. TROST: 


In the course of your preparations and planning have you had any 
discussions with the regional planning commission here and with the 
towns and cities? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


I cannot list from memory the number of groups with whom we have 
had discussions from time to time, including chambers of commerce and 
town councils of, I believe, Nordegg, Rocky Mountain House and Red 
Deer. We have had discussions with innumerable private interest 
groups including conservation groups. ; 
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These discussions have been curtailed temporarily over the period 
of the last year or so. Since we have been asked to place a 
moratorium on our planning and development we have had to come back to 
groups which, incidentally, rather consistently phoned our offices for 
information concerning the Odyssey. We have had to tell them wetll be 
able to answer their questions when answers are presented pending the 
outcome of the hearings. 


DR. TROST: 


I'd like to talk about the possibility of either conflicting uses 
or supportive uses of this particular area. Would you comment on some 
of the proposals for land use and resource development you feel are 
supportive, in the same spirit as the Odyssey's operations, and those 
that may be in conflict with it. 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


If the map the Authority published is correct, I think we would 
be a little distressed if Convex Developments located on our first 
tee. However, the kinds of developments which would not be 
particularly conducive to the Odyssey would be natural resource 
exploitation in the immediate area. I am not too familiar with all 
the plans but we wouldn't want to find adjacent to our property some 
sort of natural resource exploitation which conflicted with the 
recreational potential of the area. 


It's also fair to say there is some question as to whether the 
area, basically between the Banff Park boundary and possibly even 
further east than Nordegg, can support two major developments. 


DR. TROST: 


How do you feel about supportive proposals? I'm thinking of the 
wilderness recreation proposals, the hiking trails and things of that 
sort. 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


I believe I would be speaking for my colleagues in saying we 
would like to see a fairly wide range of recreational potential 
throughout the area. We support the idea of designating substantial 
areas to maintain the real quality of back-country recreational 
potential. 


We would also hope the development throughout the area would 
allow as broad a cross section of recreational activity as possible, 
not only for a few people of very high income or a few people wanting 
to see the total area preserved only for back-country kinds of 
activity, ‘which as) unjust) in principle. A supportive measure of 
planning throughout the whole area would try to accommodate as wide a 
range of recreational activity as possible without major destruction, 
or without creating concrete jungles in the area. 


DR. TROST: 

There are some Indian bands in the general district. Have you 
had discussions with them and do you foresee any problems or benefit 
from this situation? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


I do not recollect the details of all the discussions we've had 
in the past couple of years. We have discussed informally with 
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interested members of the Indian groups in the area some of our plans 
and some of theirs,in an effort to try to appreciate how they look at 
the planning of the area in relation to how we look at it. We don't 
wish to infringe in any way upon the rights of Native peoples in the 
area. 


Speaking again on a personal basis, in recent months we have 
fought for, and in some instances participated in winning land claims 
for Native peoples, helping them to develop certain of their areas. 
We dontt want to infringe upon any legitimate claim of Native peoples 
whether it pertains to outfitting, guiding or whatever these claims 
may be. So far as we are concerned, Native peoples, in terms of 
Tights at least if not cultural background, are equal citizens in our 
land. We would look to Native peoples as potential employees who may 
wish to participate. We encourage that and are willing to cooperate 
in any other way. 


DRoeLROS Ts 
What do you need from government? 
DR. VAN DYKE: 


Basically what we need from government is a paved road. Ina 
more serious vein, I'm not even sure that we, in isolation, need this 
as much as the population of Alberta needs a systematic plan for the 
overall development of the area. With the exception of the portions 
of my presentation in which I alluded to specific participation on the 
part of the government - for example an issue such as incineration 
= I don't see that there are too many specific areas in which we do 
need help. 


I re-emphasize, part of an overall plan has to deal with the 
problem of where employees live. I have stated the position of Cline 
River Development Company Limited on that particular issue. 


DRe eLROS Ts 
Is the land you're using privately held? 
DR. VAN DYKE: 


The arrangement we have been negotiating from time to time has 
never been for purchase of the land. It has always been in terms of a 
lease granted by the government. The only major requirement we have 
in the area is that a lease be granted for renewable periods conducive 
to long-term financing. Apart from that, there is no consideration 
and never has been any consideration of our company, or any other 
group, privately owning the land. 


DR. TROSTs 


But you would require from the government a lease of Crown land 
for a period of 20 years? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


I would say, in whatever way this could be divided up, probably a 
Minimum of 50 years. Again I emphasize that would be a minimum 
period. I emphasize the minimum upon which financing in any form 
could be gained for such a development. 
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DR. TROST: 


That's a lease on roughly 1,000 acres for a 50-year period? 
DR. VAN DYKE: 


Yes. I make one side comment on this issue. When we originally 
walked through the area and took a look at this particular piece of 
land, we eyed the general boundaries within which we thought we might 
expedite our development. When we presented our initial proposal on 
December 31, 1970 to the Social Credit government we used natural land 
matks - with the exception of the 10th base line = as being 
roughly the area we needed for lease. At that time, by randon 
figuring we felt the area would be approximately 800 or 900 acres. 


When the government publicly advertised a request for proposal 
they included as the designated boundaries ~ [I don't believe there 
was a formal survey - the ones which I specified: the highway, the 
Cline, the White Goat Wilderness area and the 10th base line. When we 
had an aerial survey done, the total acreage in that particular plot 
was Slightly in excess of what we had initially anticipated. Our 
request was not for an acreage initially. It simply indicated roughly 
what the boundary lines were. At that time we did not know the 
precise acreage. 


DR. TROST: 

In addition to the acreage you need to lease you would wish your 
clients and your staff as citizens to have ready access to adjacent 
Crown lands, no doubt, but it would be an additional concentration 
brought there for your purposes. 

DR. VAN DYKE: 

The presentation made the point that any of the ancillary 
services directly pertinent to the Odyssey, housing of permanent staff 
and so on, in our unstudied opinion should be confined to Nordegg. 

DR. LTROST: 

I want to make a distinction between the two things. On the one 
hand you'll be bringing in clients who will be using the wilderness 
areas or the back country and they may then have an impact on it that 
will affect how other people use that back country. So will you want 
access to Crown lands in addition to those you're leasing? 

DR. VAN DYKE: 


In that sense we simply request the access that would be 
available to any other member of the public. 


DRe TROST': 


Right, but with the associated fact that the presence of your 
facility there will increase an impact of a certain kind, won't it? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


Yes, I think that's a fair statement. 
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DR. TROST: 


I would like your comments about the community in more detail. 
You've suggested alternatives, but you're opting for a community at 
Nordegg that would house some part of your staff? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


Again I emphasize that this is just our opinion. We brought this 
issue to the attention of the recent administration as well as to the 
attention of the previous administration. We would not want to see 
the additional concentration of staff housing and all the concomitant 
ancillary services as part and parcel of an area which basically has 
good recreational potential, when within reasonable driving distance 
there is in existence a town with existing services. Unless I miss my 
guess I would expect that the citizens of that town would not be 
averse to a Slight influx of population. 


DR. TROST; 
How far is Nordegg? 
DR. VAN DYKE: 
Approximately 25 to 30 miles. 
DR. TROST: 
Would many of your staff have families? 
DR. VAN DYKE: 


Because of the permanent nature of a large staff I would presume 
they would, yes. 


DRee LROSTs 


They would therefore have demands for hospitals and schools and 
things of that sort? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


Yes. About two years ago, when the first publication of our 
proposed development was made, we were approached by the school 
authorities in the Nordegg School District. We gave them whatever 
information we had concerning our plans at that time, emphasizing that 
we would like to work with them cooperatively, confronting any 
problems which they might foresee as well as those we could foresee. 
Again, our contact with groups such as this has been minimized over 
the past year. 


DR. TROSTs 

But the costs of providing these facilities would be borne by the 
municipality from the taxes on the staff that would move into this 
municipality? 
DR. VAN DYKE: 

That's correct. They would become citizens of that municipality 


in the same way anybody else becomes a citizen of another 
municipality. 
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DR. TROST: 


What role do you think government should play in relationship to 
The Odyssey? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 
In what context? 


DR. TROST: 


In whatever context you have in mind. Suggestions have been made 
Many times during these hearings that in major developments of this 
sort consideration should be given to an active role by government. 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


I certainly think it should be considered. That question is 
loaded, depending on from which side you tackle it. 


DRs eTROSTS 
I meant it to be loaded on both sides. 
DR. VAN DYKE: 
In that context I'll answer it in a loaded way on both sides. 


We are not here representing ourselves by saying we have to be 
subsidized, or that we are looking for the participation of government 
in financing because there is something financially lacking in our 
concept. In that sense we are not asking for public or government 
participation. 


But if it is considered and should prove feasible that the 
government should have participation, or should the provincial 
government come to us and say we would like to have participation and 
outline whatever proposal they may have, we are more than open to 
consideration of participation. In that sense, yes, but not in the 
sense of looking forward to a development, the viability of which 
depends upon economic participation by the provincial government. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You've stated that the project is economically viable and you've 
also stated in your presentation that your original study on viability 
took place some time ago, probably ldte in 1971. There are some 
problems relating to gas supply, power, construction costs, water 
supply, sewage treatment and so on. How can you be so certain that 
the development is economically viable when you don't know all your 
Costs? 


DR. VAN. DYKE: 


I don't think that I've ever represented that position. I 
believe those are your words, not mine. I have said that at the time 
we did do our initial studies the proposition did look viable. In the 
subsequent period we have no reason to believe categorically the 
proposition is not economically viable at the present time. 


Concerning the studies which need to be done, I emphasized they 
will have to be done again despite the fact we took upon ourselves the 
cost - slightly in excess of $100,000 - of having done one set of 
projections which in some ways are no longer valid to us. It only 
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makes proper financial sense that we present a concept now which is 
accepted in principle before we sink another $100,000 into redoing the 
kind of work we have done. 


In summary, I don't believe I have represented our opinion at 
this point as being backed up by current surveys. As I've specified, 
those surveys are approximately two years old. I do specify that 
further renewed efforts will have to look at economic viability fron 
the point of view of costs as well as the whole market demand picture, 
both in a broader sense than our initial pilot study allowed us to do. 


MR. DOWLING: 

You're saying that you will review your cost situation? 
DR. VAN DYKE: 

We certainly have to do that. 
MR. DOWLING: 


You state that this development could take pressure off the 
national parks. We've had views placed before us at these hearings 
that such developments might increase the pressure on the national 
parks. Would you like to comment on it? 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


You are really presenting a chicken and egg kind of issue. 
Undeniably, at the present time there is a dire shortage of 
accommodation in our national parks. It would be my opinion that the 
kind of development we propose would serve to take a very distinct 
degree of pressure off the national parks. 


You also have to analyze what you mean hy pressure on the 
national parks. There is accommodation pressure, the push for having 
more facilities established in the national parks. There is also the 
kind of pressure that may be created by bringing people into the area 
who want to see the national parks from a scenic point of view, hiking 
or what have you. 


My statement in the presentation was not intended to mean we are 
against the public being allowed the opportunity to see the national 
parks, to enjoy the hiking available and so on. Maybe I was slightly 
ambiguous on that issue. We do take a stance against further 
commercial development, the further construction of commercial 
accommodation facilities in the national park. 


As I just outlined, I think there is a very distinct probability 
we will relieve that pressure to some extent. We have had discussions 
in Ottawa with national parks people concerning this issue and they 
have concurred with our view that this would help relieve the 
accommodation pressure to a major degree. 
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MR. CUNDY: 
Bob Cundy, Director, Red Deer Regional Planning Commission. 


We've certainly been presented with a lot of information which is 
very hard to digest at once. I would like to extend to the parties in 
question an opportunity to meet with myself and my staff to discuss 
this proposal in depth, so that we could ask some specific questions 
rather than waste the time of the committee here today. 


It seems to me we're really talking about a selective clientele. 
We're really talking about a probe study related to the impact of this 
total development on this area which I feel is not going to be done by 
the Authority. The fact is that we're really looking at a subregional 
plan in that area. 


We talk about seminars and educational facilities, commercial 
facilities, recreation facilities and perhaps convention facilities 
being provided in this area. There are certain types of uses which in 
themselves generate the need for expansion. I can see the need for 
expansion coming along and the question of enlarging development. 
Maybe the terrain itself, the topography of the site, would restrict 
this, which would be an asset to some extent. I can see the need for 
an airport so that people can get in and out. An important thing to 
consider is the possible need to develop schools and hospitals. 


We should look very closely at whether or not we are capable of 
putting these facilities there in the first place. Maybe they should 
be related to the townsite of Rocky Mountain House or the townsite of 
Nordegg. Incidentally, I think the residents of Nordegg would be very 
interested to realize they have a chamber of commerce. I'm sure their 
program would be a bon voyage program to leave the area. 


Unfortunately this area was not under the jurisdiction of the 
Regional Planning Commission until about a year ago, and as you know, 
the jurisdiction of the commission is really limited unless it is 
requested by the municipality. The municipality in this case is the 
ID and of course the ID does not have a council, the councillor is the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs. So I would hope that the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs would ask the Regional Planning Commission to make 
some comments on this and the other proposals that will be submitted. 


DR. TROST?: 
You've not had discussion on this proposal to date? 
MR. CUNDY: 


No. My only information on it was the brochure which we received 
in advance. I should mention that in the position paper of our 
commission, we've resérved any comments for the simple reason this is 
the type of information we need to study. LECSe Verya disklenlctes to 
comment on it this way. 


I think the gentleman in question has put some facts and figures 
before us that are very interesting. I'm glad to see he's used some 
of our material on population projections, although I'm concerned that 
the population projection he has used is one which the Regional 
Planning Commission views with concern, that the growth of Alberta is 
going to be in Edmonton and Calgary only. Through our provincial 
study we have suggested alternate growth concepts. We emphasize the 
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need for growth polls, growth centres and growth points to try to 
stabilize the economy of those areas. Our study does show there's a 
surplus of facilities to people and vice versa in certain areas. 


DR. TROST: 


It would be relevant to the present discussion if you wanted to 
elaborate on your alternate concept for growth. 


MR. CUNDY: 


I can summarize the basic philosophy of our study. As a regional 
planning commission we are concerned about what is happening in the 
province as a whole. We cannot develop a preliminary regional plan 
without important provincial policy guidelines. 


We have taken information available, analyzed the populations of 
the cities of Edmonton and Calgary, analyzed communities of 1,000 and 
over, which represent 75 per cent of the population of the province, 
and we've tried to project growth patterns. We've tried to determine 
where we feel growth will occur and on the basis of our projection 
there's no doubt that Edmonton and Calgary are going to have the 
greatest growth in the years to come. We feel this is undesirable. 


We have a lot to learn from Europe, the United States and eastern 
Canada. I think we can plan our province through guidelines, not a 
rigid plan, and that we can give an alternate choice, or equality of 
choice to the individual whether he wishes to live in Red Deer, 
Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge or wherever. 


Our particular study concludes that four homogeneous areas within 
the province can be developed, one around the Grande Prairie area, one 
around the cities of Edmonton and Calgary, the central corridor being 
Red Deer, and then Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. We feel that 
provincial policies developed by the government, allowing the regional 
planning commissions to develop regional concepts within the 
flexibility of these provincial policies, will allow each regional 
planning commission to develop regional plans which can help each 
regional commission. 


I think we could do a considerable amount to help ourselves. For 
example, the proposal talked about today, the need for convention 
facilities, the need for auditorium space comparable to what we have 
in Edmonton and Calgary with the Jubilee Auditoriums, such facilities 
are desperately needed in the city of Red Deer. I may have some 
advantage over the majority of the individuals here, in view of the 
fact the Regional Planning Commission does the urban, rural and 
regional planning for all of the region which involves those 39 
municipalities. 


MR. SHAW: 
Bill Shaw. 


As a planner for the area I was very impressed with the 
presentation of Dr. Van Dyke. 


MR. KYLLO: 
Leo Kyllo, Western Conservation Foundation. 
I think The Odyssey is a novel concept in linking through 


seasonal use the recreational and educational activities. It uses a 
defined transportation corridor, one of the recommendations of many 
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people throughout these hearings. It does not however provide for all 
sectors of society within the development. For example, young 
educational groups would not likely be capable of utilizing the winter 
educational facilities. As well, there would be no provision for 
people like myself who can only afford to travel by means of camping. 


What facilities of The Odyssey complex depend upon the natural 
environment for their use? What facilities are imposed upon the 
Nhatural environment? It seems to me that perhaps a convention centre 
would be better located in Red Deer or some other centre and not to be 
imposed upon a natural setting of the nature of the Cline River. 


Do we aS Albertans want The Odyssey to centre a large development 
area on Lake Abraham? What effects of water withdrawal from the Cline 
are to be experienced at a later date? Have fisheries biologists or 
hydrology engineers studied this? Also the effect of the treated 
sewage upon the Cline River and Lake Abraham itself might require 
study. Perhaps, as has been suggested previously in the hearings, 
such treated sewage could be used for irrigation of the golf course 
instead of being dumped into the river. 


What access will be required for this development? We understand 
that paving the highway has been suggested. Perhaps the people of 
central Alberta would like this but what maintenance, especially in 
the winter, will be required to serve only The Odyssey development? 
Will an airport be required? It seems to me that a complex of this 
nature would rely on fast service from population centres. It's quite 
a distance even from the Red Deer or Sylvan Lake airports, or Rocky 
Mountain House for that matter. 


Will a bond be posted to cover any degradation of the environment 
in the event that such a development should fail? The area is 
vegetated by lodgepole pine which is a seral species. What will 
happen when these trees die off? This natural process will be 
hastened by development and by recreational pressures. Revegetation 
by other native species will be less than rapid, especially with high 
density activity. 


The golf course, at a rather high elevation of 4,600 feet as well 
as facing north, will likely require chemical treatment or some other 
means to improve the growing conditions. On a rather northerly facing 
slope the golfing season will be restricted because the spring sun 
will not catch it nearly as fast and the growth of the grass will be 
retarded. Will it require a great degree of chemical fertilizer? 
What will this chemical fertilizer washing through the alluvial soils 
do to surrounding water courses and to the surrounding vegetation as 
well? 


The area of lease - andI must emphasize lease - should not 
be so large. It should be provided only for the development site 
itself, the 350 acres. The surrounding area should be zoned by the 
provincial government as a buffer and should not be covered by a lease 
to the development company itself. 


The existing White Goat Wilderness allows no horse travel and 
this is a distance of about two miles from the proposed development. 
A wildland recreation area would allow horse travel. The proposed 
White Goat wildland recreation area would abut the development site. 
What controls would be placed upon the possible overuse of these areas 
by the clientele of Odyssey? Have any discussions been held with the 
residents of Nordegg or Rocky Mountain House or the Stoney Indians as 
to the possibilities of trail riding operations? 
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The active participation of the government would be good for two 
reasons. First, it gives the Alberta citizen a bit of responsibility 
in the development and of feeling that it will be carried out under 
proper management. Second, the Alberta government has the personnel 
to carry out some of the studies necessary before such a development 
takes place, for instance, the fisheries and wildlife personnel, 
botanists, ecologists and such. 


Over how many years and at what seasons were the wildlife counts 
taken? I'm referring to the counts that were presented in the formal 
presentation. Were other species of animals or birds studied? How do 
you propose keeping the clientele away from wildlife range, 
particularly in the winter? These are attractions that draw 
recreationists. I don't think the clientele of an operation like 
Odyssey would take too favourably to being told they couldn't venture 
out to a wildlife range to photograph or view the wildlife there. 


What members of the planning team have expertise in such fields 
as wildlife biology, fisheries biology, botany, soil science, 
recreation and other pertinent fields? We're long past the stage when 
one discipline, or even two or three disciplines can adequately plan 
for such a development. We need a team of specialists working as a 
team from the original phase of the concept. After things have 
already happened, such as the layout of the golf course, it becomes 
too late to bring in a specialist to tell you where you went wrong. 


In the event of a development being slated within this area, we 
would recommend that hearings be held on the specific development 
proposals as they proceed in the planning phases. Discussions with 
some of the people in Rocky Mountain House indicated they were annoyed 
not to have had the opportunity to comment upon this development. 
Perhaps the area of Rocky would be a good location for such hearings. 


MR. KVISLEs 
Nels Kvisle, Innisfail. 


I was particularly impressed with Dr. Van Dyke's suggestion that 
the Odyssey establishment could contribute to education and culture in 
this province. If what I say later does not destroy his project 
completely I want him to keep me in mind as an instructor in the live 
sciences when his educational projects get underway. 


I'm sure he will permit elk and deer to use his golf course for 
winter range, and they'll let the fescues and bluegrasses grow nice 
and tall in the fall so that this can contribute to the welfare of the 
wildlife. There's movement afoot towards improvement of food supply 
for big game animals and I'm sure he would also join in with that. I 
even feel that he would build four or five artificial lakes and stock 
them with rainbow trout so we could all go out and have some good 
fishing. 


I feel that Dr. Van Dyke is a true humanitarian and if I call hin 
a money grabber later, I don't really mean that. I think he is most 
sincere in what he is trying to do. But what we are doing to our 
wilderness worries me. 


What is the wish of the public in Alberta? Mr. Shaw thought the 
public should have a little more say in this and I believe that's 
true. I am wondering what the public really feels about this. Are we 
making our wilderness a prostitute, selling her charms for money? Lt 
was stated yesterday that perhaps any developments in the eastern 
slopes should be by the government which represents us. We are the 
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government. It should be public effort. I think the public should 
have a fair amount to say about it. 


Is civilization going to move into our eastern slopes? When the 
people in Alberta come particularly into the eastern slopes, do they 
want someone to help accommodate them or do they want to rough it? Do 
they want to go out there and really come in close contact with the 
wilderness, not with golf courses and bathtubs and so on? Is this 
what people want perhaps? 


Are we betraying our wilderness with thirty pieces of silver? Is 
it going to be the wilderness anymore if this kind of development 
takes place? I'm sympathetic about giving the people visiting our 
national parks a chance to drive those few miles back on the David 
Thompson Highway and find good accommodation because I am so sure that 
Dr. Van Dyke is going to have the very best accommodation and it's 
going to be as inexpensive as he possibly can make it. What are 
people who really love the wilderness going to think about this? 
Where does it stop? Where are we going to put a stop to this sort of 
development in our eastern slopes? © 


Certainly I don't want to see any development of that kind on the 
Ya-Ha-Tinda. I realize the cars are going to be buzzing by on the 
David Thompson Highway with such frequency that there is little doubt 
that it's no longer going to be a wilderness anyway. be Sdon Ste thank 
Albertans are looking for city-type accommodation out there. 


MR. MCPHEE: 
F.H. McPhee. 


Nels Kvisle and I didn't compare any notes, I assure you, yet I 
have certainly found myself agreeing with what he said. 


We appreciate the fact that we have been given this picture of 
this particular development and we received a lot of input in terms of 
some factual matters; an awful lot of willingness I felt. It's been 
explained because there's been a deafness concerning the go-ahead on 
the matter but I felt an awful lot of questions were evaded or were 
given woolly answers. We appreciate what we got by way of input. We 
begin to see the kind of thing we're confronted with. I wish before 
this discussion we had had the Convex presentation too, then we'd 
really see the enormity of what may be happening in this part of the 
province. 


To me the thing that emerges above all from.this is that we must 
follow on. We receive this as input information which is the nature 
of the hearing. Okay then, what is going to be our policy? What are 
our guidelines? What is going to be the accepted position as to how 
we want to utilize the eastern slopes? This kind of presentation 
forces us to see that before we can make any move, any commitment, 
we've got to straighten out our thinking. 


Going on from the simple plea that we cantt act until we get 
policy, we have been reminded of the population projections for the 
next 30 years which indicate at least a doubling of the population 
between Edmonton and Calgary and the corridor there. We have agreed 
that there must be some provision of facilities in these main 
corridors heading to the mountains and through the mountains. 


But let us think of this one project for a moment. We have a 
more than doubled population in this area. We are being offered a 
project proposition which we've had described and it leads us 
immediately to the question, who is going to use such facilities? ie 
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we double the population, we have two to three million people there. 
If we go along with this kind of a proposition, who is going to use 
eee I think an increasingly elite group. If we want to satisfy the 
increasing population we'll have to multiply this many dozens perhaps 
hundreds of times or else have an extremely elite group being able to 
use such facilities as this. So again we are confronted with the 
policy requirement. Are we going to say, in effect, well this is just 
one proposition, and we might approve it. It's as though we were 
giving another Hudsonts Bay charter to one group to do their thing and 
make tremendous profits in this area. 


As the only alternative, if this were approved, are we willing to 
go along with the thought that wefre going to have a hundred such 
installations? Convex and more and more and more? Because with 
increased population we have to come to terms with this question. We 
have generally agreed some provision of facilities is needed there, 
but surely our thinking recognizes there must be simplicity, 
facilities perhaps of the simplest form. Certainly there has to be 
some sewage. When we talk about golf courses and such things’ surely 
this is not what we are intending for the foothills country. 


I think all these glamourous pictures of an educational centre 
and training centres for commerce and industry, utter nonsense. I 
have shared in a good number of training sessions at places completely 
remote from mountains - and TI love the mountains more than anything 
else 3 but I've found that to work and think there are dozens of 
places outside Edmonton, outside Calgary, outside Red Deer and even 
within some of their borders, which have tremendous potential. 


You dontt need to rationalize the building of such a complex by 
saying we need another educational centre so that when you'tre bored 
with the speaker you can look at the mountains. This kind of golf 
course and educational stuff would use precious foothills country 
which I hope we are moving toward preserving for its wilderness 
aspect. 


This is the kind of damnable development one of our speakers was 
mentioning last night. But it's not development. It's tremendous 
regression into making this, as Nels said, civilization just sprawling 
out. If we go along with such a complex and are persuaded it's 
wonderful, where do we stop? Where do we stop with the Jasper Highway 
corridor? Where do we stop with the Bow River, all these areas? 


This input is great because it shows us the pressures we face, 
the decisions we've got to make on what this country to the west is 
going to be for the next 30 years. The population pressures are 
growing and we have to make some tremendous, far-reaching decisions. 


MR. JOHNSTONE: 
Ellis Johnstone. 


Dr. Van Dyke mentioned that this project wasn't depending on the 
Howse Pass for assistance in establishing their plant in that 
particular area. On behalf of the Howse Pass Association I thought I 
would like it on the record that if they do locate there they'll find 
the Howse Pass Highway Association - if we're fortunate in getting 
the highway through - will be of terrific help to then. 


I have a map here. It indicates the saving for those who come 
from the west - he mentioned Americans and I'm sure he'll get quite 
a few and they will be coming from the west. The highway will cut 
down the mileage through the mountains considerably. It is really a 
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beautiful highway. To support that I refer you to Mr. Ross McBain who 
rode over it in 1964 at the time we made our first horseback ride. 


If it were pushed through, the Howse Pass Association will be of 
real benefit to this project or any Similar type of project located in 
that particular area. 


MR. NEUFELD: 
Eldon Neufeld, Alberta Natural History Society. 


Wetve continually heard about keeping our natural areas and our 
wilderness as wilderness, and we have heard about this new concept of 
recreational area. 


This concept is new in only one regard. It brings twice as many 
of the amenities of the city to the wilderness as the old concept. We 
now add education and convention and indoor recreation as well as 
accommodation to the other amenities usually found. 


MR. RASMUSSEN: 
Mike Rasmussen. 


The concept of The Odyssey emphasizes participation in 
surrounding mountain wilderness. Then they go to facilities they're 
going to build. Then it gets down to recreational area; they have 
listed a swimming pool, two oversized squash courts and this golf 
course, If the Indians used this area for recreation and for living, 
I don't know why they wouldn't have designed these facilities maybe 
200 years ago. I don't think we need them now. 


You mentioned the question of this Mount Cline ski resort. They 
have said preparation of ski slopes is not planned for The Odyssey, 
but I can't believe they did not know about this Mount Cline resort 
being incorporated into their land. It's a good place. There's close 
access to skiing resorts. It would sure help their receipts through 
the winter. 


In their section in relationship to national parks they say, 
",..Wilderness areas should not be subject to commercial development." 
Then skip back to the last page and they very nicely say, 
"This...area...penetrates deeply into the Rocky Mountains " and as TI 
read before, emphasizes participation in the surrounding mountain 
wilderness. So I think they are contradicting themselves when they 
say that it should not be developed in a wilderness area when they 
also are saying they are in a wilderness area. 


Mc. Scammel said last night that water is the most precious 
resource of the eastern slopes, Yet the suggested amount of potable 
water they need is 100,000 gallons a day. The golf course irrigation 
of 600 U.S. gallons per minute is 36,000 gallons per hour. An 18 hole 
golf course is going to run into a heck of a lot of water. 


I haven't heard it in any of the other hearings I've covered - 
and I've covered them all including open pit mining and sulphur plants 
= that since water is the most precious part of this area why not 
have the people, developers and companies who are using it pay extra 
for this water? As it stands now the oil and the gas are being paid 
for and I don't see why a pretty stiff charge should not be added for 
this precious water supply. 


Getting down to the disposal of garbage, they're saying how nice 
and close they are to the highway. If they're that close I don't see 
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why they don't just put the damn stuff in a truck and haul it away 
wherever it can be put completely out of the wilderness area. 


I'd like to sum up with their second last paragraph. They say, 
"We recognize also the need in our society to learn how to participate 
in nature as part of the remedy for problems created by a complex 
social environment." This is really really cute. This is exactly 
what they're proposing. It's going to be a complex social problem 
with over 200 permanent staff. He suggested they would be family 
types and that makes a pretty good-sized social environment. The only 
thing I can say is we might as well save these poor lower middle class 
people their $100,000 on development proposals, just say scrap the 
whole thing and leave it as it is. 


DR. VAN DYKE: 


The first gentleman spoke on behalf of the Red Deer Planning 
Commission. He found it suprising that the inmates of a penitentiary 
might have a chamber of commerce. I would suggest that if he were a 
sociologist or an anthropologist he would know by definition that such 
informal arrangements exist in any such institution. 


He raised a point concerning expansion. I would like to state 
that the expansion possibilities for The Odyssey are, for a number of 
reasons, limited at best. We have proposed a development which will 


be built in one phase as one complete unit. We see it as an 
economically viable unit as it will be built. This is not to say that 
from time to time some minor expansion might not take place. ting, Ue 


would hasten to point out that the cost of expansion on this 
particular site probably renders it economically questionable as_ to 
whether the expansion of mechanical facilities particularly could 
possibly be retrieved in more than a relatively compact complex as_ we 
have proposed. 


The second point concerned airports and so on. A lot of people 
who have made statements concerning our proposal find it very 
difficult to conceive of a number of things. I think we are prepared 
at this particular point to go along with the facilities which 
presently exist, namely, that we have transportation access by 
highway. If the provincial government, in its wisdom, or any other 
qGroupeythat, vseesofit stoado so, puts an wairstripjan,sso be it. But we 
do not require it at this particular point. We have not asked for it. 


The third point concerns the statement that the planning 
commission had not been informed of our proposed development. While 
that is true to a certain extent, Mr. Scambler has told me that in the 
early stage of the planning for our development’ the planning 
commission was informed of our proposed development by internal 
departments of government. But is is nonetheless true that because of 
the moratorium we have been requested to place upon our planning and 
development, we have not got down to any detailed discussions with the 
planning commission per se. 


One of the strong points made by the second gentleman in his 
presentation from the western conservation group, and a point touched 
upon recurrently, is a preconceived idea considered to be a fact, that 
we are catering to an elite clientele. 


I'd like to make two comments about that. First, if we or any 
other developer were to acquiesce on behalf of one development to the 
entire range of possible accommodation that could be available, we 
probably would have to build a city to accommodate all the different 
kinds of demands that people have. Insofar as The Odyssey is 
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concerned, we have never pretended at any time to be planning a 
development which ranges the complete gamut of accommodation. 


By way of information, approximately two or three years ago, upon 
the death of one of the principal members of an organization which 
held rights to lease the currently existing area approximately a mile 
north of the Cline River, our group purchased the rights to lease on 
that property. Our primary intention was to build upon that site an 
even broader range of facilities, not on the site per se, but to 
extend the total range of facilities in the area to include camping, a 
trailer park, motel facilities, grocery stores and so on. Basically, 
it was the identical type of development that exists there at the 
present time, constructed by the people who purchased those rights to 
lease from us. 


I go back to my main point that it is inconceivable, impractical, 
impossible and leads to an urban setting if in any way we attempt to 
try to do everything in one development. We have accurately 
represented ourselves as being a development which will cater 
competively to middle-income groups and, I emphasize, will have a 
minimal amount of accommodation which might be construed to be 
available to more affluent income groups. 


But coming from a background of the hospitality industry in 
Alberta and having had some experience of elitist resorts, also coming 
from an academic background of anthropology and sociology in which the 
kinds of problems which do confront our society are spread before us 


in very great detail - and we are looking for new solutions - we 
come to you with a proposal for a resort development which in our 
opinion is innovative - notwithstanding the point that some people 


cannot conceive of the kinds of issues we are talking about - 
innovative and realistic. Many adversaries of The Odyssey would have 
us believe the kind of accommodation the public wants may or may not 
be comprised of a biffy. I cannot believe the majority of Alberta 
residents do not take advantage and do not want to take advantage of 
reasonable accommodation facilities. 


The gentleman made a second point concerning the convention 
centre. This is putting words in my mouth. I did not say that The 
Odyssey is a convention centre primarily. In response to a question 
asked of me by Dr. Trost I pointed out that the convention business, 
in transition periods from summer to winter and vice versa, would be 
an effective way of trying to increase the economic viability of the 
overall project. But we are not planning a convention centre per se. 
It may be used that way in certain periods of the year more than 
others, but we are not building a convention centre as such. 


There was aspersion cast on a statement I made earlier concerning 
the paving of the David Thompson Highway. I have stated that the 
paving of the David Thompson Highway would indeed enhance the 
viability of our project. My information comes basically from a 
report of a few weeks ago in The Red Deer Advocate on a visit by 
Premier Lougheed. He was then quoted as saying that the present 
government would in all likelihood have the highway paved by 1975. 
That is my understanding of his statement. 


Concerning reforestation: The gentleman pointed out, and 
accurately so, that there is a limited lifespan for lodgepole pine. 
He pointed out incorrectly that the primary trees in that 1,000 acres 
are lodgepole pine. I pointed out in my presentation that they 
include lodgepole pine, spruce and fir. It is correct that on the 
building site there are lodgepole pines. Similarily I stated in my 
presentation that we concede the fact that, for all intents and 
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purposes, there will be total destruction of the present natural 
environment on the site where building construction will take place. 


The next point concerns the golf course and the effect of 
fertilizer on the area. I'm not an expert in the field of chemistry. 
I do understand from the advice we have had that very minimal 
fertilization is necessary and the basic problem, as I understand it, 
is to increase the nitrogen content of the soil to some degree. But 
according to the reports of the provincial laboratory, minimal 
fertilization will be necessary for sustaining golf course grass on 
that particular piece of property. 


The point that the lease area we are requesting is too large, and 
that a buffer zone should be supervised by government is a point we 
should take under advisement. Our interest in this is simply that we 
do not find ourselves in a situation where if a particular buffer zone 
is allocated by one government it would ever be changed bya 
succeeding government and that development would be allowed in what we 
conceive to be a permanent buffer zone. Notwithstanding that point, I 
believe that my colleagues and I shall take that point seriously and 
include it in our further consideration of the project. 


The next point has to do with controls which the Odyssey has 
proposed to exercise on grazing and pony traffic. As I pointed out in 
the case on our stance on snowmobiling, insofar as we are concerned 
directly we can be responsible only for the control of what goes on in 
the area which is designated to us. I have stated publicly in my 
presentation that we do not propose to graze horses in areas in which 
we compete with the range of elk and deer. Similarily I stated 
clearly that insofar as outfitting per se is concerned, while I 
believe these facilities should be available to some extent in the 
area - people have been doing it for years and there is some 
representation by outfitters at these hearings concerning this 
activity <+ we have no intention of bringing another outfitting group 
into the area. Frankly we are more interested that horses be 
available for short trail rides of a couple of hours duration, 
basically on and adjacent to our proposed site. Apart from that, I've 
simply said we won't interfere with what else goes on in the area by 
way of outfitting. Those problems, while they may demand certain 
cooperation on our part, are really out of our jurisdiction. 


Concerning statistics on wildlife presented in my report I simply 
say I was not out tracking all these animals myself. We have received 
statistics from the Department of Lands and Forests and the statistics 
that we could find available from other wildlife groups. We present 
these statistics assuming that these groups have done reasonably 
accurate studies. 


A concerted team-effort approach to development was suggested. 
Insofar as the present participants in the company are concerned, 
there is a somewhat limited range of experience when looked at from 
one point of view. From other points of view there is a very wide 
range of experience including business and economic experience, 
sociological-anthropological experience. In the areas which pertain 
specifically to environmental impact we have been diligent in 
obtaining advice from people who are well qualified in a variety of 
areas concerning impact upon the environment as well as a wide variety 
of other issues. Indeed, no reasonable kind of development can 
proceed as the brainchild of one person or one small group of people. 


In this connection I would like to say I find it admirable that a 
number of questions have been asked concerning what the impact on the 
environment will be in this area and a number of other factors which 
will have an effect on the environment. But I think many people who 
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have made presentations at these hearings have had a misconception of 
what they're all about. 


If we're to be honest about the whole thing we are supposed to be 
sharing a concern for a natural environment. Theoretically we share a 
common concern concerning that environment. We may have different 
value judgments about how certain activities take place. Buty «ZL 
challenge the people who stand up here and ask a series of questions. 
They can spend a buck coming down in a cab to ask questions and don't 
really provide any constructive alternatives, don't make any attempt 
at answering whatsoever, don't make any attempt to cooperate in 
providing a better tomorrow. Write your suggestions out and tell the 
Board of Directors of Cline River Development specifically where we 
are going wrong. Point it out in some detail, make your suggestions 
constructive and we will give those suggestions consideration. A 
number of people with very strong environmental concerns have had the 
courtesy of coming into our offices and we have spent many hours 
together looking at various aspects of these kinds of questions. 


I would like to make a plea that we cooperate. We're simply 
making a proposal. We have no guarantee that it will go through. rt 
may not. But as far as we have a mutual concern for the environment 
let's cooperate in such a way that we do not destroy it and that we 
make recreational facilities available not only to a wide economic 
range of people but to a wide social range. Only a very limited 
number of people can face the rigours of true wilderness camping and 
God bless them. I put myself in that category. I enjoy it very much. 
I feel we should have that right and the areas in which to do it. But 
by far the largest part of the population because of age, cultural 
background or whatever is not in that category. So I propose that we 
plan cooperatively for the best use of our resources by all the 
people. 


A point concerned hearings on the specific development proposals. 
I speak for myself on this issue and not for the Board of Directors of 
Cline River because obviously I have not had the opportunity to 
discuss it with the board. In my opinion we are not averse to 
hearings concerning our specific development, but we are averse to 
hearings that would provide substantial further delays if it were 
decided in principle that the development is acceptable. We are 
willing to cooperate as widely as is feasible in any way we can but, 
as anybody familiar with economics knows, when we Say that the cost of 
building escalates it is not at a small rate. We do know that for a 
project of our magnitude the escalation in building costs is well over 
$50,000 a month. I think this should have a bearing on any future 
development. j 


In some ways I find it rather difficult to make a comment for Mr. 
Kvisle from Innisfail. While I can concur with the opinions and value 
judgments he represents, I don't think any of us have been duped for a 
moment by sarcasm or a series of rhetorical questions. These are not 
valid forms of argument and in my opinion do not merit consideration. 
But I do agree with Mr. Kvisle's value judgments concerning the 
environment he wants to protect. I do agree with him that the public 
should be involved in more ways. I believe Mr. Kvisle presented a 
number of rhetorical questions but not a great number of answers. 
Notwithstanding that point, I would still have him on my faculty. 


I don't think that we as developers have any need to defend 
ourselves. I believe we are proposing the kind of development that 
includes, in a very real way, concern for the environment. But I 
would submit to you that while it is integral in the total range of 
human concerns, it is only one concern. So I don't believe we have a 
need to defend a concept, notwithstanding the point that one may, 
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because of brevity of presentation, find it difficult to conceive 
aspects of it. But I think we are attempting to move in a progressive 
manner to find answers to problems of development and the environment. 


One other point I would like to make is that in respect to a 
number of presentations, including my own, they begin with a series of 
statistics or a series of so-called facts and then, in many instances, 
dispense with them and go on to present value judgments. This relates 
to my earlier eer that a number of facts concerning the environment 
confront us and we must be cognizant of them. They concern us all. 


Beyond the point of being able to grapple realistically with that 
kind of problem, we then move to the problem of differences in 
lifestyles. I submit to you that even though the kind of lifestyle 
represented in principle between the lines by groups which advocate 
that our resources in the eastern watershed should be available only 
to a very restricted clientele of wilderness people, may represent an 
opinion which is ahead of its time, it does focus concern for the rest 
of the population upon the implications of development. But you can't 
start educating the public on the environment by methods of extremisn 
which turn a lot of people off. You start where the people are. And 
most of the people aren't where you are. 


The concept we put forward is one which, notwithstanding the 
sarcastic comments and assumptions made concerning the magnitude of 
the project, will lead people to a new appreciation of the 
environment. It will lead businessmen to an increased awareness of 
the environmental impact of development. I hope we can cooperate 
together in some ways toward accomplishing that end. 


he McPhee mentioned Convex Developments in a certain context, 
implying that the proposal of Convex Developments was in principle 
Similar to The Odyssey. I categorically reject that. 


I will just make a brief restatement of a point I have already 
covered by implication. There is some concern that the Odyssey may 
become a habitat for the financially elite. I've already stated our 
feelings on the subject. Also I suggest that we are concerned that it 
doesn't become the habitat of another kind of elite. 


Another point concerns training sessions, using education to 
rationalize the development. In my presentation I pointed out that 
the development we propose comes from two historic trends of thought, 
one concerning recreation and development. I said that the perpetual 
problem of a resort development is to find some viable economic 
activity to carry it through the off-season. That is one serious 
problem from a hospitality man's point of view. 


I also pointed out, in referring to the other historic trend of 
thought, that we have certains kinds of problems facing us in an 
educational setting. I said that our use, if you will, of continuing 
education seminars and so on, was to move into a certain kind of 
stance regarding education as a whole. That is a legitimate concern. 
In grad student lounges and faculty lounges I have listened to people 
complain and say, what are we going to do about the university in our 
present day? One of the first problems confronting them is where they 
are going to do it. There is a certain amount of rationale behind how 
you can combine two ideas for the mutual benefit of a great number of 
people. 


I have one comment on the points made by Mr. Johnstone regarding 
the Howse Pass Association. That is, if The Odyssey had any reason to 
be against that development it might be due to the fear that it may 
become a trucking route, whereas the present David Thompson Highway is 
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basically viable for tourism and, because of restrictions on national 
park highways, is limited to tourist traffic. I would just like to 
make that point clear as the only comment I have on that highway. 


I believe the comments made by Mr. Neufeld of the Alberta Natural 
History Society were restricted to whether or not the concept is new. 
My only comment on that is the one I made earlier. If we start 
realistically where people are in their attitudes toward the natural 
environment, in their recreational needs and in their needs for 
certain kinds of educational opportunities - or “opportunities for 
learning" is perhaps a less emotive phrase - it is my opinion that 
it is a new concept, notwithstanding that it is hard to conceive. 


I did not catch the name of the gentleman who was involved in the 
last presentation. In my opinion he made two points which are worth 
answering, and the remainder were by way of innuendo and rhetoric. 
Notwithstanding his first innuendo concerning Convex Developments, Tf 
would like to point out that we were in the area doing our planning 
and studies before anybody heard of Convex. I would like to point out 
that, apart from having read about this proposal in the paper, we have 
no direct knowledge of what is going on. I would categorically deny 
the inference that we wouldn't have to develop skiing because Convex 
would do it. If the gentleman had been listening to my presentation 
he would have noticed that when Dr. Trost asked me if anything would 
impede development I believe I pointed out that in our opinion the 
entire area could not stand two developments at the present time. I 
find it hard to believe in the honest integrity of people who ask 
crhetorical questions and who engage in innuendo. It does not enhance 
credibility in them nor does it enhance an honést concern for the 
environment. Again, I submit that that is the reason we are here. 


Concerning the social environment, I would submit that if the 
gentleman had a reasonable appreciation of social dynamics he could 
conceive of the kind of social environment we are talking about in 
relation to urbanization. It is in fact not going to be perpetuated 
at The Odyssey. There will be an opportunity for family involvement 
which I think, by implication, he was against. Insofar as permanent 
staff is concerned, I made the point that we are in favour of seeing 
them accommodated in Nordegg so that an urban environment does not 
develop. 


I think with a bit of imagination and help from you we can 
realistically and honestly confront the problems before us and 
reconcile certain kinds of development. Environmental concern in 
itself would be an innovation for the most part. .I think we can make 
the public aware of the environment in ways never known before and at 
the same time give them an opportunity to get away from humdrum 
urbanization. Notwithstanding the points made, some of us have 
learned to work very effectively in a good natural environment. 
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Editor's Note 


The following is both ambitious and extremely 
imaginative. It is the product of extensive research 
into markets and contemporary trends. 


The co-authors believe that developments, as 
here suggested, are inevitable within the forseeable 
future, if indeed some are not now already in the 
planning stages. 


A central consideration from the outset in this 
proposal has been to demonstrate that major industry, 
particularly of the types proposed here, can function 
to the betterment of the surroundings, preserving a 
harmonious utilization of the environment. 
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PREFACE 


The accelerating growth of world population 
has been accompanied in many developed countries by 
an increase in the amount of leisure time. In short, 
more people today have more time to do more things, 
to go places and to undergo more experiences than 
ever before. And they have more, financially, with 
which to do it. We are told repeatedly that this 
trend is unlikely to reverse. 


It is desirable, therefore, that planning be 
undertaken in regions such as Alberta for an orderly 
utilization of a unique endowment of nature. This 
endowment is certain to become the focus for an 
increasing number of people in the future. 


This leisure time is accompanied by an increasing 
number of business, service, professional and educa- 
tional groups which are seeking farther afield for new 
and adequate locations for meetings and conventions. 
Travel distances are no longer significant. A rapidly 
expanding market awaits those capable of foreseeing 
future demands. 


Alberta has a majority of the ingredients for a 
significant participation in this new industry. And 
all Albertans can and should share in this rich 
potential. 
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Investment throughout the world for sport- 
convention-leisure facilities is increasing as never 
before. More and more countries are now planning to 
participate in this remarkably lucrative industry. 

A few Canadian cities have sought to venture into 
this field, however tentatively and unimaginatively. 
They have tried to ease into the "big leagues" of 
tourism. But world expositions and olympic competi- 
tions, staged alone, are quickly becoming routine. 
Statistics from all sources will bear out the position 
here that a market now exists for a new approach: Why 
not "bring it all together" in a permanent, year-round 
facility which combines the means to accommodate the 
major-market elements of the leisure, the convention, 
the sports and the educational industries. A consider- 
able amount of research thus far, undertaken for this 
submission, shows clearly the proposal could be brought 
to fruition in Alberta at costs competitive with other 
recent developments which have, however, largely single- 


focus, limited-market appeal toward the travel/leisure 
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industry. Their investments have been enormous. 

Plans for the 1976 Summer Olympic Games in Montreal 
call for spending an estimated $250,000,000 on a wide 
variety of facilities, only some of which will have 
later wide use -- a subway extension, an Olympic Village 
ostensibly convertible to low-rent housing, a stadium 
to be committed to the Montreal Expos baseball team. 
Such developments are a beginning toward the concepts 
needed, but only a beginning. 

The story is rather different half way round the 
world: Japan is developing its northern island, Hokkaido, 
and will invest an estimated $57 billion by 1981. 

The objectives include making the island the country's 
main food-supply base, but most important: to promote 

world trade and to develop the island into an international 
tourist attraction. In this regard, Japan spent more 

than $675,000,000 for the facilities to host the 1972 
Winter Olympics.; Hokkaido already attracts more than 
1,000,000 Japanese a year for both summer and winter 
sports. To facilitate inter-island travel, the 

Japanese government is spending another $556 million for 

a 33.5-mile two-track railway tunnel between Hokkaido 


and the central island of Honshu. 


1. See Appendix III 
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In Europe, winter sports centres are offering 
attractive package tours to skiers, expected to fill 
some 27,000 hotel/motel/hostel beds available in France 
alone. The planning is elaborate. Some packages 
offer such bonuses as gourmet dining and after-ski 
fun and entertainment. Last winter, one resort opened 
two new lifts, two tele-skis and three speed-runs, 
which doubled previous facilities there. 

In the French Alps operators are opening 26 new 
lifts, 30 tele-skis, speed-runs, horse-sled routes, 
heated pools and snowmobile runs. This follows the 
completion there last season of 23 hotels, 25 lifts 
and 50 teleskis. 

In Munich, the olympic village was built to 
accommodate 9,000 athletes, and the over-all plan was 
the most compact Olympic site ever designed. It had 
21 sports events, more than any previous Games. Its 
accommodation included space for 4,000 journalists, 
2,500 technicians and 3,000 attendant personnel, in 
addition to the athletes. Still, all this accommodation 
was within easy walking distance of the main park.] 
Total investment was more than $660,000,000, most of it 
for facilities. Montreal plans the 1976 Olympics on 


an absurd $250,000,000. 


1. See Appendix IV 
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All of the recent previous Olympics, including 
Montreal's plans, were and are located on highly- 
expensive land, normally adjacent to a major city. The 
land costs alone were a high percentage of total 
capital investment. 

This trend is comparable to events in North 
America, especially in the United States. Even more 
striking is the seemingly-boundless potential for 
convention facilities. In Chicago, for example, large 
conventions must be housed in facilities scattered 
throughout a 15-mile radius of convention headquarters. 
The numbers attending regular annual conventions now 
range from a few hundred to more than 25,000 persons, 

a few up to 100,000 persons. For those who attend, there 
is little difference between travelling a few hundred 

and a few thousand miles. Further, many conventions 

are fast outgrowing existing and projected facilities 

in a majority of traditional convention cities. 

Organizers are looking for new locations with new, 
larger and more stimulating surroundings, and they 
are willing to travel farther. It is common for many 
participants at a convention in Hawaii to come from the 
eastern United States and the mid-west. It is not 
inconceivable, given a shorter distance, to house such 


conventions in Canada. 
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As for travel, the International Air Transport 
Association predicts that worldwide passenger travel 
will increase by more than 300 per cent by 1985. A 
recent issue of Time magazine notes that vacationers, 
also, are venturing farther and farther from home. 

Yet, given projected air travel increases, only 6.5 

per cent of the world's population will ever have flown 
by 1985, suggesting a massive potential for further 
growth. 

In Canada, the projected trends in population over 
the next 30 years indicate Alberta will have more than 
twice its present number of residents. By the year 
2001, the immediate Edmonton and Calgary areas will 
accommodate more than 2,100,000 residents - triple the 
current populations. And between Vancouver, Toronto and 
Montreal there will be more than 15,000,000 persons. All 
will have more leisure, more money and perhaps fewer 
new and exciting opportunities near at hand, particularly 
for outdoor leisure activities. 

With appropriate planning, promotion and utiliza- 
tion of a rich natural heritage, Alberta could reasonably 
expect to become a centre of major international signi- 
ficance, for: 

a) casual recreation, 

b) some of the largest conventions in the world, 


c) Olympic-standard sports events, and, in the process 
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become a leader in cultural activity and in architectural 
and planning ingenuity. 

Our proposal is bold and exciting. Yet, it is 
eminently feasible. The concept demands vision and 
foresight. It recognizes the errors of Expo 67. It 
is not simply a one-year spectacular, rather it is 
designed to utilize financial resources toward a growth 
orientation. 

The recommendation made here is for a development 
begun on a reasonable scale and growing into its 
market from a solid and well-diversified base of 
facilities and attractions. 

The financial base, in our view, can - and should 
be - a combination of private enterprise, government 
interest and private shareholding. It is also recommended 
that the Alberta government be granted certain irrevoc- 
able controls, for example, investment sources, and that 


ownership be predominatly (if not exclusively) Canadian. 
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The Alberta Rockies offer a multitude of opportunities 
for outdoor activities. Developments to assist these 
are increasing to keep pace with the expanding popularity 
of this region, among Albertans as well as for persons 
certainly throughout North America, and more and more 
among residents around the world. 

The beauty, the grandeur, the modern facilities 
available in the Alberta Rockies have made this area 
famous in many parts of the world. The potential, 
however, has only begun to be tapped. 

With wise, responsible development more of this 
rich natural heritage can become the base for a major 
industry, a perpetually-renewing industry, without 
pollution, without destruction of the natural environment. 

Envisaged here is a combined, complementary sports- 
convention-tourist-educational facility on a fully 
internation scale, aimed directly at offering access, 
facilities, accommodation and attractions incomparable 


with any which now exist. 
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This would be a multi-million-dollar undertaking, 
the construction of which would be staged to take full 
advantage of federal and provincial grants, olympic 
events and any and all sources of revenue for capital 
works. 

Construction and architecture would be so designed 
as to be in harmony with the environment. For example, 
we propose an underground shopping concourse, beneath 
convention halls and hotels; parking facilities built 
in such a way as to be fully enclosed, on top of which would 
be the lower elevations of ski lifts and short-run 
beginner ski slopes. The design of this facility would 
be in harmony with the mountainous terrain. Elevators 
within would carry motorists to and from the elevations 
of their cars, carry skiers and sightseers, and in summer 
carry persons en route to the parks and hiking trails 
leaving from the top of the "mountain-side" parkade. This 
man-made mountain could be topped with natural vegatation 
displaced, by construction elsewhere, to make a continuous 
apparently undisturbed surface, from parkade to 
natural mountain, accommodating the start of parks of 


various kinds and nature sanctuaries. , 


1. See Appendix II 
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An initial stage should provide accommodation for 
at least 5,000 patrons, plus support personnel, commercial 


enterprises, professional and semi-professional services. 
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Economic Feasibility 

1. Tourism is one of the largest and fastest- 
growing industries in the world. Canada, which 
earns hundreds of millions of dollars annually 
from the tourist trade, still remains one of the 
lesser countries in this area when compared 
with the United States and various countries of 
Europe. 

Last year, for example, an estimated 800,000 tourists 
visited Rome for the Easter holidays. Italy, 
about the size of Alberta, is second only to the 
United States in tourist traffic. It has an 
investment in hotels and other forms of accommo- 
dation of more than $8.5 billion. 

Looking at a broader scope, in 1972 an estimated 
180,000,000 persons were on the move around the 
world. Of this, Italy got 11 per cent, or about 


$2 billion in revenue. 
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We might add to this the billion-dollar convention trade, 
the increased leisure which will accompany the 
probable introduction soon of three-day work weeks, 
larger incomes for more of the world's population, 
the tendency of more persons to travel farther on 
holidays, lowered domestic and international air 
fares, etc. 
Compared with this, Alberta's maximum hotel 
accommodation is appalling. Edmonton, for example, 
has fewer than 1,500 hotel rooms which are suitable 
for convention purposes. This represents about 
half of the total available in the province. Little 
wonder that Edmonton, despite its size, attracts 
few national conventions, and rarely is host to 
any but very small international conventions. 
Perhaps this explains part of the’reason why the 
promotional budget for the Travel Industry 
Association of Alberta, with 4,000 members, spends 
less than $275,000 a year promoting the province 
as a place to visit, to play, to hold conventions 
or sports events. There is little accommodation. 
Alberta has moved slowly in recent history to 
take advantage of the massive travel market; 
The number of available hotel rooms in total 
has not even doubled since 1949; in Calgary the 
increase in that time was less than 400 out of a 


current total of about 3,000 rooms, and in Edmonton 
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the total increase was slightly more than double 
the 1949 total of 1,268 rooms. By way of comparison, 
the major convention cities in the United States, 
some of them the size of Edmonton, offer convention 
hotel accommodation of around 10,000 beds: Atlantic 
City 12,253, Miami Beach 20,000, Washington 23,000, 
Chicago 17,000. Even the medium-sized cities in 
the U.S. are bidding for conventions, such as Des 
Moines, Iowa, which offers almost 4,000 beds in 
43 hotels with convention capabilities (a minimum 
of 250 rooms each). 1 

Climate has been a major factor in encouraging 
the popularity of convention cities in some 
parts of the U.S. The ''dome” concept has changed 
that, and the remarkable and continuing popularity 
for skiiing and other winter sports is changing that. 


Alberta can get in on this, if it will. 


7h The site proposed heresy is most appropriate to 
low-cost construction and operation. The land, for 
example, is in the hands of the Government of Alberta; 
hydro power will be within a few miles, at the Bighorn 
Dam; natural gas is within a few miles, and much of 
the basic building materials as envisaged in the 


proposed structures (timber) is immediately at hand. 


1. See Appendix vV 
2. See Appendix [ 
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SiG Summer employment is a perennial problem for 
students at post-secondary institutions, and for 
governments. Construction and operation year-round 
of the proposed facility would offer peak employment 
opportunities at several times of the year, which 

is quite in keeping with the move by post-secondary 
institutions to the semester and trimester systems, 
wherein students my attend classes for one, two or 
more terms, then take one or more out of school 


to earn sufficient funds to continue. 


The construction phase would vastly increase 
the amount and kinds of trades employment available 
in the province. It is realistic to consider 
reaching the peak construction phase of the initial 
structures at a time when it would offer the most 
jobs at the slackest time of year. This also would 
allow for taking advantage of winter employment 


incentives, if available, from government sources. 
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Financing 

1h The initial phase is for a projected 5,000 
rooms. At prevailing rates for such facilities, 
estimated at about $22,000 per room, the total 
cost of the initial phase would be in the order 

of $110,000,000. This is, of course, considerably 


less than the deficit alone accruing from Expo '67. 


Dre Capital revenue sources could include federal 
and provincial government direct grants, wage 
incentive and work incentive programs, long-term 
loans and government guaranteed loans, and desirably 
a large proportion from private investment and 


business interest-involvement. 


Ss It is important to note also that the location 
precludes high tax rates as would be necessary in 


a large urban centre. 


Investment and Future Needs 

1. The furor which accompanied the recent bid by 
Imperial Oil Limited and others to build added 
facilities within Banff National Park clearly 
indicates, we submit, a growing unwillingness on the 
part of the public to allow further development 


within present lands’ set aside for parks. 
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Indeed, the clear support for recent action by the 
Alberta Government to set aside additional lands 

for Wilderness Reserves and other kinds of parklands 
would demonstrate a public support for more 

orderly and environment-conscious developments. 

On the other hand, however, there is a rapidly- 
growing demand from a quickly-expanding Canadian 
tourist industry for more and more facilities. 

The out-going president of the Canadian Tourist 
Industry Association, Mr. Claude Taylor of Montreal, 
was quoted in The Globe and Mail report on Business 
as predicting a continual increase in the Canadian 
share of the tourist industry, which in 1972 was 
expected to exceed $1.45 billion. Added to this 
factor are the readily-available utilization statistics 
on provincial and national parks in Alberta, which 
each year clearly show that Alberta is becoming a 
more and more popular vacation area, This popular- 
ity must be met with more and more facilities, and a 


greater diversity of facilities. 
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Family-vacation tourism is the basis of Alberta's 
tourist industry, but this should be broadened. 
It cannot as long as facilities continue to be out- 
grown, despite a considerable foresight in the planning 
and construction of more facilities each year. 
By Friday evenings in summer, tourist accommodation 
in Alberta of all kinds if filled to overflowing. 
It promises to grow even more, and will certainly 
as more and more United States citizens vacation 
in Alberta as part of their journey away from 
the overcrowding and pollution, so much a part of 
the American way of life these days. Mr. Taylor, a 
vice-president for Air Canada, in the article cited 
above, also cautioned the tourist industry to 
diversify its appeal, because, he said, Canada is 
becoming too dependant on U.S. tourists. His point 
is well taken. Our proposal suggest that an 
operational base of diversified tourism in summer, 
and skiing and other cold-weather sports in winter, 
should be international in scope indeed, so should 
the lucrative convention industry, educational- 
appeal facets and others, which would be built on the 


two basic utilization factors. 
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Traditionally, Albertans have been, and continue to 
be, the largest single users of their own tourist 
accommodation, but this percentage is declining as 
more non-resident Canadians and non-Canadians 

discover Alberta. The Imperial Oil-led development 
had in mind, no doubt, that more than 2,000,000 skiers 
are just across the border. Recently skiers have 
begun to find their way to Alberta slopes from Europe 
and Asia, such as the 2,000 Japanese skiers who 


visited Alberta last year. 


Investment in the means to encourage this new 
flow of visitors is required now, lest the oppor- 
tunity be lost to others, many of whom are prepared 
now to undertake, and have undertaken, aggressive 


tourist promotions, with the facilities. 
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A partial indication of the applications and 


uses for the proposed development has been suggested 


previously. 


It is but a small part of the total. 


The following is a somewhat enlarged version of 


what might be expected, and is in no way exhaustive 


of the full potential: 


Il. 


III. 


IV. 


Conventions 

A. Professions 
B. Businesses 

C. Service Clubs 
D. Unions 

E. Educational 
F. Religious 
Trade Fairs 


A. 
B. 
Cc. 


International Corporations 
National Governments 


World Trade Expositions 


Sports Events 


AoaOws Pe 


Winter Olympics 

Summer Olympics 

Pan American Games 

British Commonwealth Games 

Other International events such as World 
Wrestling, Boxing, Curling, Hockey, etc.,etc. 


Vacation Pursuits 


A. 
B. 
Cc 
D 


Fishing 
Hunting 
Swimming 
Boating 
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IV. Vacation Pursuits - cont... 


E. Hiking & Trail Rides 
F. Golf 
G. Horseracing etc. 


V. Tourism in General 


A. All points mentioned in IV 

B. Camping & Hotel Accommodation 

C. Sightseeing 

D. Vacationer Participation in all Facilities 


VI. The Arts 


A. Educational Seminars &/or courses 
B. Theatrical Workshops; Productions 
C. Fine Arts Training, etc. 

An initial 5,000 rooms would accommodate virtually 
all Canadian national conventions, any interprovincial 
and most international conventions, all interprovincial 
and national Canadian sports events and many international 
sports events, and the majority of trade fairs. 

A facility of this size, when in operation, would 
employ about 4,000 persons in full-time jobs. According 
to hotel operators, every 1,000 rooms requires a 
minimum of 825 support personnel, from hotel manager to 
busboy. 

This basic functioning unit must, of necessity, 
contain a multitude of feature and ancilliary attractions 
-- from symphony concerts and ave the usual movie houses, 
to staging a large sports event coincidentally with one 
or more conventions: a large convention, a small inter- 
national sports event (like figure skating), or a small 
convention coincident with the Pan American or British 


Commonwealth Games. 
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The second stage would be to increase the unit's 
size to double or triple, feasible only if the initial 
unit is constructed with expansion in mind: hotels 
built for additions upward and/or outward, serviced 
land made available for additional facilities like 
olympic-standard pools, which could, conceivably, be 
built into the hotel accommodation from the outset. 

Such planning would have to be started several 
years before the initial stage, but constructed 
from a Master Plan concept. Successful acquisition of 
a World Olympics would be essential for the second phase, 
yet the planning for such a bid must be largely 
accomplished in the Master Plan. The location, basic 
facilities and a plan for development would, in large 


measure, provide a heavily persuasive application. 
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The proposed development would be on Alberta 
provincial Crown lands in the Rocky Mountains, almost 
midway between Banff and Jasper. It would be about 
20 miles east of Highway 93 (the Banff-Jasper Highway) 
and adjacent to Highway 11, which is being upgraded to. 
all-weather, hard-surface specifications. This latter 
highway perhaps should be further upgraded, at least to 


Trans-Canada standards. 


Significantly, the site is st than five miles 
from the Bighorn Dam , behind which there is forming a 
reservoir of approximately 20 square miles. The site, 
on the slopes of 11,027-foot Mount Cline, also is 
adjacent to the upper reaches of the North Saskatche- 
wan and Cline Rivers. It is a virgin area in the 


Rocky Mountains Forest Reserve. 4 


See Appendix I 
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Air transportation is a major concern and would 
constitute a principle means of conveyance, especially 
for such attractions as sports events and competitions, 
and conventions. It would be essential, therefore, 
that an airport be constructed adequate to accommodate 
large-capacity air-taxi aircraft, perhaps eventually 
being upgraded to a scale to handle modern large-size 
jet aircraft. However, with such airports at Calgary 
and Edmonton (120 and 150 miles distant respectively), 
it would appear air-taxi, perhaps aupplemented by 
ground transportation (not to overlook the sightseeing 
possibilities) would be adequate initially and would 
offer considerable potential for local entrepeneurs 


now in this field in Alberta. 


Here again, any such development would demand the 
prior review of similar facilities such as the Island 
of Hokkaido, site of the Japanese Olympics which for 
all intents can be seen to have been relatively as 
isolated from the major population centres in that 
country as is the site proposed here. The Japanese 
Government, for example, was well aware of the necessity 


of good transportation if their heavy investment in the 
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Olympic facilities were to serve a long-term value, both 
for domestic and an increased share of the interna- 
tional tourist market. That government, even prior 

to submitting a bid for the Olympics, had begun planning 
for a 33-mile tunnel to connect Hokkaido with the main 
island, Honshu. An extremely expensive undertaking, 

at some $560 million, but one which demands the fore- 
sight characteristic of that country's obviously 


successful entrepeneurship. 


The Japanese winter sports facilities (so much 
enhanced by their hosting the Winter Olympics) being 
connected by tunnel is not surprising given the country 
has an estimated 11,000,000 skiers. In Canada, travel 
does not constitute as much of a problem for those 
from other countries as it tee for those in Canada, 
as can be seen in the following quote from an editorial 
in the Globe and Mail, 1 February 1972, in which the 
author firmly opposed the Imperial Oil ski development, 
Village Lake Louise, but insisted upon the need for 


more facilities, outside existing developed parks: 
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The market for such facilities(as Village 

Lake Louise) happens to be big and growing. 

James Golla of The Globe and Mail reported 

from Banff late last year that 2,400 Japanese 

skiers would this year visit Canadian mountain 

centres--twice the number expected from Onta- 

rio and Quebec, and a number which has since 

grown by 200. Japan is estimated to have 

11 million skiers, and the number of them 

leaving the country to vacation, especially 

in Canada, is growing spectacularly. 

The editorial continued by pointing out the vast 
and beautiful perimeter areas outside the National 
Parks. This is precisely our recommendation. The 
problem to be overcome, however, is adequate transpor- 
tation facilities, which, as regards the site proposed, 
offers the best possible location of all. It also 
offers the least additional disruption of natural 


areas, which is a vital consideration in this pro- 


posal: development without despoilation. ; 


see Appendix V1 
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1. Immediate Economic Impact 

The most obvious economic impact would be 
evident in construction, during which thousands of 
jobs would be available. The effect, of course, 
would be to sharply reduce welfare through a marked 
increase in the availability, and diversity, of jobs 
available. 

Initial operation of a 5,000-room facility also 
would create in the order of 3,000 to 4,000 additional 
jobs in areas such as administration, support personnel 
and related service industries. 

Opportunities for short-term employment would 
open wide during the peak summer visitor rush, during 
the peak tourist period 
from October to June, 
and for the winter sports 


season. 
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At all these times, it is expected there will be short- 
term rushes by post-secondary students who are seeking 
three or four month employment. These would be in 
addition to the year-round staff necessary for the 
operation of such a facility and additional to the 
longer-term seasonal (eg. convention-period) employ- 
ment. The seasonal emphasis on certain attractions 
(e.g. skiing in winter; water sports in summer) 

would suggest the presence of opportunities for 

those in seasonal jobs to seek year-round employment, 
such as through the availability of fill-in work for 


the short term they might otherwise be unemployed. 


2. Future Economic Impact 

Concern has been expressed from numerous sectors 
--labor, business, government, private groups -- over 
and apparent lack of major industry in Alberta; a 
lack both in quantity and diversity. While this 
proposal is certainly no panacea for such ills, it 
would indeed escalate this province into the position 
of a major tourist centre. And tourism is indeed 
becoming THE major industry of the future. That is, 
this proposal would be a major, multi-skill employment 
area which is most certainly future-oriented and in 


virtually all respects less sensitive to the kinds of 
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ills which can drastically alter the outlook for some 


industries. 


The principle area of sensitivity for such a 
development, once operational, would be fluctuations in 
the international monetary exchange rates. This 
situation is faced also by most other industries. 

But while exchange rates can have serious consequences, 
or favorable consequences, for the marketability of 
products from traditional industries, the marketable 
products of the tourist industry are relaxation and 
‘leisure, service and entertainment. The demand for 
these continues in abundance, in growing abundance. 
One merely need insert a "spiggot" into this demand 
flow, in the form of facilities, and reap considerable 
benefit for the province. It is a continuously 
renewing and renewable resource, when accompanied by 
proper management both in terms of promotion and in 
terms of the physical plant and the environment in 
which it functions. Alberta has the environment, it 
has the expertise in every facet required of such a 
development, its Government has demonstrated it 


can exercise the environmental responsibility necessary 
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to achieve the needed wide acceptance from Alberta 
residents. Perhaps even more important, the precedents 
are set for ensuring the net benefit of such a pro- 
ject remain within Canada, and preferably largely within 
Alberta. Canadian ownership is essential if this is 

to be a part of the industrial fabric of the province. 
Once established, the growth potential of this industry 
should and would be sensitive to the increases in 
demand. Initial planning should be made with this in 
mind. It is not inconceivable that planning should 

be undertaken with the serious prospect in mind of an 
eventual accommodation for 100,000 persons. This would 
mean employment, which is a central concern after all, 


for up to 85,000 persons. 
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1. Ecology 

Inherent in this proposal is close adherence 
to the principle of preserving as much of the natural 
environment as possible; disturbing as little as 
possible, and in fact improving the environment where 


feasible and necessary (e.g. reforestation). 


Disturbance of the natural setting, particularly 
during construction when this is most susceptible, 
would be a fraction of that accruing from mining and 
possibly even oil exploration. Yet, the returns in 
employment opportunities, investment in the province, 
and most particularly, in new money coming into the 
province, would be much greater than could possibly 
result from both mining developments and/or oil 
discoveries in a comparable land area or capital 


investment. 
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Additionally, the facility would offer a high 
potential for creation of future employment with growth, 
rather than a decreased level as with traditional 
petroleum production. As well, it offers an opti- 
mistic potential for increasing markedly the amount of 
new money entering the province, rather than the 
constant, or relatively constant, returns from mineral 
or petroleum resource exploitation from a given 


producing area. 


2. Appearance 

It is proposed that all construction be so 
designed as to be in harmony with the topography. The 
design would be to make the maximum use of resources 
while minimizing to the fullest extent possible, if 
not totally, the amount of water, air and sound 


pollution. 


3. Techniques now are available which could, 
and should, be incorporated for recycling waste, total 
processing and re-processing of water and fluid waste- 
-even the processing of garbage on a self-supporting 


basis. 
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Beyond the fact that a development of this 
nature would itself create world-wide news, particularly 
if associated with a World Exposition and/or (desirably 
both) a world Olympics, appropriate promotion and adver- 
tising would, with proper management, represent a 
minimal initial cost. This would be the most crucial 
stage. 

In subsequent years, promotion would have to be 
aggressive and built upon an initial flood of interest. 
The facility, having a large initial utilization, 
would sell itself as it were and need little more than 
an aggressive catalyst to follow-up, aimed at a rapid- 
growth objective. 

Personal appearance and advertising aimed 
appropriately for the various acesenal activities would 


be essential, but again would represent a minimal cost. 
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Promotional assistance which would represent 
gratus or low-cost outlets would be, to name a few: 
1. Tourist Bureau of Alberta; 
2. Canadian Government Fairs Commission; 
3. Information Canada; 


4. All Major air transportation companies 
Operating in Canada; 


5. Sports equipment manufacturers, distributors 
and publications; 


6. Travel magazines, travel sections of news- 
papers, television features on the proposals, 
coverage of events by all media. 

All of these represent low-cost means of promotion 
and advertising, essential to a viable operation. 

However, a thorough public relations operation 
is more essential and must go beyond this. Of necessity, 
it would be organized and co-ordinated through a well- 
financed branch, staffed by highly skilled and exper- 
ienced personnel. Their major function would be the 
maintenance of liaison with major tourist sources, 
agencies, governments and tourist-service industries, 
as well as the direct promotion field, both covered as 
news and through purchase of media time, brochures 


and other promotional literature, promotional campaigns 
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at strategic times and events etc. 
Such promotion must be well-planned, well-timed 
and carefully co-ordinated continuously, both inter- 


nally and externally. 
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The following is a list of comparative data, 
designed to provide some indicators of feasibility, 
moves elsewhere, the potential and the future in 
the tourist-leisure industry: 

- More than 900,000 Europeans travel a 
year to North America (mostly to the U.S.) 
and spend more than $300 million, or about $300 
per person. 

- More than 1,600,000 Americans travel to 
Europe a year, spending an estimated $910 
million, or about $470 per person. 

- More than 20,000,000 Americans a year 
travel outside the U.S., of whom 97 per cent 
travel by air. 

- Of vacationing Americans, about 86 per 


cent travel by car. 
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- The U.S. is the most popular host country 
for visitors in the world, with more than 
10,000,000 visitors a year. This means that 
people are travelling, but mostly going to the 
U.S. 

- These 10,000,000 visitors are spending 


more than $2 billion annually in the U.S. 


- Of the visitors to Alberta each year, 
about 1,500,000 are Canadians from outside the 
province, only about 1,000,000 Americans, and 


only about 30,000 from other countries. 


- These visitors to Alberta now spend about 
$250 million a year, of which 20 per cent is for 
lodging, about 30 per cent for food and food 
services, 10 per cent for recreation and enter- 
tainment and about 20 per cent for transportation 
(mostly automobile) and 20 per cent for other 


goods and services. 


- Skiing continues to increase in popularity; 
ski associations estimate the rate of growth, 


in terms of numbers of persons involved, increases 
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by about 15 per cent a year. 


- At the above rate, federal statistics 
indicate that Alberta gets about 2.01 per cent 
of the tourist dollar available to it, of which 


two-thirds are Canadian dollars. 


- The Hawaiian government forecasts that 
by 1975 it will have up to 30,000 lodging units, 


employing up to 50,000 persons. 


- Present Edmonton facilities can provide for 
a convention of little more than 1,500 persons, 
while the sizes of conventions and the number 
continue to increase dramatically. It is no 
longer uncommon for conventions to be up to 


5,000 persons. Many are larger. 
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Appendix I 


Map of Proposed Site 


Adapted from map of Alberta, Shell Canada Ltd. 
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Appendix II 


Proposal Sketch Drawings 
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Appendix III 


Sapporo, Japan, Otympics 
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HOKKAIDO: 
Japan’s Frontier 


Wonderland 


One of the facilities at Sapporro which resulted 
from the country's successful bid for the Olympics. 


“SEA OF 


This tiny island 
will be connected 
to the main island 
by a 33-mile tunnel 
now being built at 
a cost of $560 mil- 
lion, allowing more 
of Japan's 2 million 
skiers access to 
the facilities in 
Sapporo. 


from: The Reader's Digest 
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Appendix IV 


Munich Olympic Site 
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s Olympic Park are as follows 
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Appendix V 


Convention Cities 
in 


Canada and the U.S. 
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MORE ROOM FOR MEETINGS 


A survey of major construction and expansion projects 
which will add to Canada's facilities for conventions. 


Increasing awareness of the dollars to be earned from conven- 
tion and meeting business has produced a sharp increase in the creation 
and expansion of Canadian convention facilities. It is happening at all 
levels. Public auditoriums are expanding and renovating. Big new hotels 
seldom if ever go up without well-equipped meeting facilities these days. 

The message has even gone out to the far country. Comparatively 
smal] and remote resorts are adding meeting facilities almost as fast as 
sleeping accommodations. 

Cities experiencing the biggest pushes are Toronto, with three 
big new hotels getting under way and large-scale expansions planned at 
four existing major hotels; Vancouver, building fast in its bid to become 
one of North America's great convention centres; and Winnipeg, growing 
rapidly towards its 1970 centennial. 

Following is a round-up of some of the major construction or 
expansion programs which will increase convention and meeting facilities 
across Canada. 


ALBERTA 


In Edmonton: 

Midtowner Motor Inn plans an additional 30 bedrooms and increased 
banquet facilities. 

Riviera Motor Hotel will add 140 bedrooms and a banquet hall accom- 
modating 600. 

In Lethbridge, the Exhibition Association plans to add a new multi- 
purpose building to the facilities at the exhibition grounds. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver has given the green light to several multimillion- 
dollar projects involving both new hotels and expansions to existing ones. 

Pacific Plaza, a new hotel scheduled for 1970 or 1971 completion, 
will be a 25-story tower. It will have 690 rooms and a convention hall 
seating 1,200. 

Four Seasons Hotels Ltd. is building another new downtown hotel. 
It will have 400 rooms. 

Ryan International Canada Ltd. will build a 600 room hotel in 
downtown Vancouver in the Royal Centre project. 

Bayshore Inn will have its big expansion project open by April 
1970. It will be a 192 room tower that will also add 17 new meeting rooms 
and a theatre restaurant. 

Vancouver's Airport Inn has a 144 room tower on the drawing board. 
Also added will be more dining facilities plus cabaret. 

Out at Exhibition Park the Forum building is being renovated to 
make a 126 x 354-foot exhibit building complete with meeting rooms, dining 
room and administration offices; it should be ready by May 1971. 

Elsewhere in B.C.: 

Empress Hotel, Victoria, reports a "good possibility" of a 
$2-million expenditure on renovation of the 250 rooms not included in the 
$5-million renovation program just completed. 

Royal Towers Motor Hotel, New Westminster, has plans for a 
75-room expansion. 

Peebles Motor Inn, Nelson, will have another 12 units added 
by next summer. 


MANITOBA 


Winnipeg is the scene of the most dramatic building and expan- 
sion boom. 

Winnipeg Inn, biggest of the new hotels, will have its 20-story 
complex operative by summer 1970. A Western International Hotels' venture, 
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it will have 350 rooms and nine meeting rooms with capacities ranging 
UD mcONlF 20's 

A new Holiday Inn in Winnipeg will be completed by July 1970. 
It will also rise 20 stories and will have 275 rooms. 

Northstar Inn, another new one, will go to 24 stories and will 
also be ready by summer 1970. It will have 200 bedrooms and five meet- 
ing rooms, the largest with a capacity of 400. 

International Inn has a major expansion planned. It will add 
200 rooms, a 15,000-square-foot ballroom, a diningroom and a pool. 

Niakwa Motor Hotel is adding 50 new rooms, two meeting rooms and 
an enclosed pool. 

Village Inn Motor Hotel will have a 75-room addition ready by 
March 1971. It will include two large meeting rooms. 

Outside Winnipeg: 

Wendigo Resort, Lac du Bonnet, is at work on an expansion program 
that will add 40 rooms, a riding academy and a curling rink. It will be 
ready by July 1970. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Hotel Brunswick. Moncton, will have an additional 125 guest rooms 
open by November 1970. 

Shediac Inn, Shediac, is starting this spring on an extension that 
will add 30 units and four meeting-room suites. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


With the Halifax Trade Mart convention and exhibition centre 
already operating, the Scotia Square project of Halifax Developments 
Ltd. will also have a convention hotel open by late 1970. It will have 
280 rooms. 

New Holiday Inns are also planned in the province -- a 100-unit 
one at Sydney and another in the new industrial area at Port Hastings. 
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Wandlyn Hotel chain is building a 62-unit motel near Amherst 
and plans generally extended activities throughout the province. Wandlyn 
motels are generally larger developments incorporating meeting-room 
facilities. 

Quarterdeck Hotel, Hubbards, will enlarge its meeting-room and 
banquet facilities, as well as adding 10 more sleeping units. 


ONTARIO 


In Toronto three major new downtown hotels will be fully equipped 
to handle meetings: 

The Four Seasons-Sheraton will have up to 1,400 bedrooms and a 
commensurate number of function rooms -- probably up to 35. It will be 
ready in late 1972. 

A new Holiday Inn downtown will have 100 rooms and should be 
open by mid-1972. 

Toronto Hyatt House will rise to 31 stories. It will have 540 
rooms and a banquet/ballroom capable of accommodating 950. It will be 
ready in mid-1971. 

Ascot Inn (Rexdale) has a major expansion due for completion 
in the fall of 1970. A new convention complex will include a 350-seat 
ballroom and up to nine meeting and function rooms seating 100. 

Inn on the Park has a 225-bedroom addition scheduled for comple- 
tion by spring of 1971. It will include a meeting room to hold 200 and 
an indoor pool. 

Skyline Hotel is adding a 12,000-square-foot ballroom, to be 
ready by September 1971. 

Seaway-Beverley Hills Motor Hotel will have 250 new suites ready 
by June 1970, along with a banquet room to seat 1,500 and eight new 
meeting rooms. 

In Ottawa: 

Phase two of Place de Ville has no completion date on it and, 
although ground has been broken, it may be some while before building 
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is finished. It is expected to include a facility roughly comparable 
to phase one's Skyline Hotel. 

Ottawa's old Union Station is getting a $600,000 facelift to 
make it a suitable meeting place for the federal-provincial conferences. 
It will have space for 500 delegates plus 150 observers and press. How- 
ever, there are at present no plans to open the facility for rental by 
outside organizations. 

Elsewhere in the province: 

Hamilton, a very active convention centre, hopes to break ground 
this spring on a $7.5-million convention auditorium. To seat 2,000, the 
auditorium should be completed by 1972.and will enable the city to step 
up into the big meeting league. Almost certainly, too, it will spark 
construction of a big convention hotel. This is already being discussed 
with a major chain. 

Sarnia will have a new Holiday Inn -- to be called Inn-at-the- 
Bridge -- by fall of 1970. It will have 150 rooms and a banquet hall 
to accommodate up to 400. 

Kitchener's new Inn of the Black Walnut, owned by the operators 
of Walper Hotel, will be open in 1970. It will offer 200 convention beds 
and four meeting rooms with capacities from 50 up to 550, 

Holiday Inn of Huntsville is adding 100 rooms, several meeting 
rooms and a dining room; no completion date has been set yet. 

Minaki Lodge Resort, Minaki, is adding a meeting room to accommo- 
date 100 plus an indoor pool. 

Pinewood Park Motor Inn, North Bay, is adding 22 rooms, for com- 
pletion early in 1971. 

Holiday Inn of Oakville starts next month on an additional 80 
bedrooms, a ballroom for 500, and other public rooms with capacities 
up to 200. 

Sheration-Caswell Motor Inn, Sudbury, will have a new 300-person 
meeting room ready by October 1971. 
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Caswell Resort & Motor Inn, Sundridge, will complete a 20-bed 
addition within the next couple of months. 

Peterborough Memorial Community Centre is adding several more 
meeting rooms, to be ready during 1970. 

In London, a new Top of the Fair dining lounge at the Western 
Fair Grounds will have a capacity of 350. 


QUEBEC 


In Montreal: 

Hotel Bonaventure plans a further 11,000 square feet of meeting 
and display space, for completion in early 1970. 

In Quebec City: 

Concordia Estates Ltd. plans a 1970 start on its 24-story 
convention hotel to overlook the Plains of Abraham and the St. Lawrence. 
When completed, the hotel will have 400 rooms , 16 suites and convention 
floor space totaling 26,400 square feet. 

Elsewhere in the province: 

A new CP Hotels motor hotel will open in Trois Rivieres very 
shortly. Its facilities will be comparable with those of CP's Le Baron 
Motor Hotel in Sherbrooke. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Regina will increase its big-convention facilities with April 
1970 completion of the $8-million Saskatchewan Centre of the Arts. 
Designed as a complete community-centre operation, it will integrate 
convention facilities with a 2,000-seat theatre and facilities for 
little-theatre activities. Some 14 meeting rooms will have a total 
capacity of 4,500. 
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JAPANESE: PROMOTION PAYING OFF 


Japan's entry into the international convention field really 
began with the 1964 Olympics. Most hotels built for that event -- 
and they were numerous -- included substantial meeting facilities. 

Since then, an extremely active government interest in promoting 
convention business for the country has produced -- at Kyoto -- an inter- 
national congress centre said by some to rank second only to the Palais 
des Nations in Geneva. 

It has also produced -- in New York -- what is believed to be 
the only foreign convention-bureau branch established in North America. 

As a result, Japan will probably host more than 80 international 
meetings during 1970, and reservations for 1971 and 1972 are coming in 
well. In 1969, it drew more than 12,000 participants from 140 countries 
to its Lions International Meet, and the American Society of Travel Agents 
brought in 2,500 from 86 countries. 

Kyoto International Conference Hall, a massive six-story building 
against a mountain setting, has four main halls, the largest seating 
2,000. As might be expected in dapan, it is superbly equipped with the 
latest in electronic and audio-visual meeting aids, including simultan- 
eous six-language translation facilities. 

Kyoto city, a principal historic and arts centre of Japan, supports 
the Hall with something over 5,500 hotel beds, a major convention hotel 
in its own right, and another conference hall. 

The Kyoto centre's beautiful and semi-rural setting, it is said, 
appeals to conventions with nothing but serious business on their minds -- 
while Tokyo is for the meeting that wents entertainment as well as educa- 
tion. The city has eight major convention halls and nine important 
convention hotels. The latter all have a wide range of both large and 
small meeting rooms and halls, with capacities up to 3,000 in some cases. 

Among hotels now building in Tokyo, the Keio Plaza, due to open 
in June 1971, should be a mecca for the cosmopolitan conventioneer -- its 
47 stories will rise from the heart of the city's "fun-and-business district." 
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Nagoya is another convention city, with two convention halls 
and a major convention hotel. And Osaka will certainly be in the upper 
ranks by the end of Expo; the world fair will leave behind it eight new 
hotels and seven greatly enlarged ones in the Osaka area, and the city 
already has one major convention hotel and two convention halls. 

Room rates in first-class Japanese hotels usually start at 
about $15 single, $20.double. 
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Appendix VI 


Some Examples for 


Environmental Responsibility 
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Amsterdam 


Downtown development by 
the year 2000 ge 


all) 


aan Po eee 


“Biopolis” — clusters of hill-shaped bresild- 
ings — is one attempt to give living space to 
large numbers of people crowded in a small 
territory. On the outside of the hill, each 
“floor” has its own garden overlooking for- 
est and ornamental waters. Inside are gym- 
nasiums, restaurants, garages, stores and 
roads 

DRAWING BY RUDOLF DAS 


from, The Reader's Digest 
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EXISTING 


Small galvanized 
wire 


Hopper 
—— door 


UPGRADED 


Large ae 
steel screen 


Inadequate 
grate area 


Scrubber 


Hopper 
—— door 


Aoxiliary 
air supply . 


Auxiliary 
gas burner 


Enlarged 
grate 


Adapted from the New York Times 


The Los Angeles air pollution control 
laws, which were among the first in the na- 
tion, initially placed severe restrictions on 
factory smokestacks, refineries, and back- 
yard incinerators—the known sources of 
pollution. The smog continued even with 
the harsh bans. City officials then discov- 
ered that the 3.5 million automobiles in 
Los Angeles were mainly responsible for 
the air pollution. Gases from these ve- 
hicles reacted with sunlight and produced 
photochemical smog, until then unknown. 
This smog was the major cause of the pol- 
lution. 

In 1960, California enacted a law that 
required the installation of gas-capturing 
and recirculation (“blow-by”) devices on 
the crankcases of all automobiles. In 1966, 
California also required the installation of 
control devices for exhausts on all 1966 
model automobiles. If similar require- 
ments are enforced for older cars, Califor- 
nia may be on its way to a pronounced 
reduction in its pollution problem. 


Dangerous incidents 


London-type smogs are prevalent in 
cities that burn great quantities of sulfur- 
laden fossil fuel for heating and power 
production, incinerate their refuse, and 
have large industrial segments. Condi- 
tions in these cities vary from the irritating 
to the deadly, depending on the tempera- 
ture and the wind. 

London had a disaster in December 
1952 that lasted five days. Stagnant air 
which had the outward appearance of a 
typical London fog, blanketed the city 
with poisons. Residents gagged anc 


-choked in the nearly impenetrable atmos 


phere. More than 4,000 Londoners, many 
already suffering from pulmonary diseases 
died before the smog lifted. The hospital: 
were jammed with thousands who sm 
vived. A similar incident in 1962 tool 
340 lives. 


A typical apartment-house incinerator con be moderniz 
so that the amount of pollutants it spews forth is reduce 
about 80 per cent. But it is expensive; the most importa: 


device, the scrubber, costs around $5,000. 
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ENVIRONMENT 


Gold in Garbage 


Each day the average American toss- 
es out more than S$ lbs. of solid waste. 
Garbage is piling up so fast that cities 
like Philadelphia and San Francisco 
may run out of landfill dumps by the 
end of this year. The obvious answer is 
to re-use all kinds of materials that are 
now being junked. But so far, the U.S. 
lacks enough incentives to make “re- 
cycling” economically attractive. Amer- 
icans havé become so prosperous that 
old ideas like deposit bottles no longer 
work. Who besides tiny children wants 
to lug empties back to the store just to 
collect a few cents? 

Fortunately, a new technology of prof- 
itable recycling may soon emerge. In 
Delaware’s New Castle County, for ex- 
ample, a company called Hercules, Inc. 
has plans for a remarkable plant that 
would gobble up anything from beer 
cans to tires, shred the stuff into small 
chunks, separate the different materials, 
and disgorge salable granules of glass, 
steel, aluminum and shredded paper. Or- 
ganic wastes would be turned into a 
rich compost. Useless refuse would be in- 
cinerated, or “pyrolyzed”—burned in 
virtually airless furnaces. The state of 
Delaware has put up $1,000,000 of the 
plant’s $10 million building cost. If the 
Federal Government agrees to share 
the rest, by next year the plant could han- 
dle 570 tons of refuse a day while turn- 
ing out 262 tons of re-usable materials. 

Edible Paper. In Manhattan this 
week, officials of the Aluminum Associ- 
ation and The Rust Engineering Co. an- 
nounced plans for a $15.8 million recy- 
cling plant near Washington. The plan 
has been submitted for consideration to 
the nonprofit National Center for Solid 
Waste Disposal, Inc., which evaluates 
and promotes waste-disposal techniques 
presented by various industries. If such 
industries are willing to share the cost, 
the plant will serve as a “national labo- 
ratory” where municipalities and private 
contractors can shop for ideas. 

The Aluminum Association is con- 
vinced that the Washington plant could 
turn 130,000 tons of refuse a year into 
52,000 tons of raw materials worth 
*833,000 on the open market. Among 
tncm: glass to help surface highways 
and pelletized paper to be used as a 
blend for fertilizer, insulation products 
and additives in pet foods. The plant's in- 
cinerators would also generate steam 
for sale to utilities. If a city of 200,000 
built such a plant, says the association, 
the net cost would be $286,000 a year, 
compared with $910,000 for handling 
the same amount of refuse by present 
disposal methods. 

Returnable Cars. At least 100 mu- 
nicipalitics, universities and industries 
are working on the solid-waste problem. 
Max Spendlove, research director of 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines’ Metallurgy 
Research Center at College Park, Md., 
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is reclaiming glass and metals from res- 
idue scooped from incinerators. At a 
cost of $3.52 a ton, he says, his meth- 
ods yield materials with a potential mar- 
ket value of $12 a ton. 

Last week New York City’s envi- 
ronmental protection administrator, Je- 
rome Kretchmer, suggested a way to 
recycle the 73,000 cars that New York- 
ers abandon on the streets each year. 
He urged the state to enact a law mak- 
ing auto buyers give the state a $100 de- 
posit for new cars, auto owners $50 
for their present car. Once the cars 
were junked “in an environmentally ac- 
ceptable manner,” the money would 
be refunded—the old returnable-bottle 
scheme, but this time with a deposit 
worth collecting. 


TIME, FEBRUARY 1, 1971 
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New type of resort 
to be built in Alberta 


by Harald Gunderson 

The Odyssey, a resort which will 
double as a wintertime educational in- 
stitute to provide Icisure time fulfil- 
ment, is planned to open in the cen- 
tral Alberta Rockies by the spring of 
1974. 

The complex, worth between $5 
and $6 million is to be built 125 miles 
west of Red Deer by Cline River De- 
velopment Co. Ltd. of Edmonton. It 
will be located near both Banff and 
Jasper National Parks. 


VAN DYKE 


The resort is the idea of T. G. 
“Ted” Van Dyke, president of both 
Cline River and Hospitality Systems 
Research Ltd., a hotel consulting 
firm. Van Dyke has worked in the 
hotel business for over 30 years in- 
cluding 10 years as manager of the 
Jasper Park Lodge. 

Before starting his own company in 
1969 Van Dyke was assistant manag- 
er of the Chateau Laurier in Mont- 
real, manager of the Newfoundland 
Hotel in St. John’s and after his 10 
year stay at Jasper he worked as man- 
ager of the Macdonald Hotel for 18 
months. 

“My years in the hotel business, 
particularly at Jasper Park Lodge, 
brought to my attention the need for 
seminar and educational activities 
other than those structured by corpo- 
rate bodies,” says Van Dyke. 

“There is a change in the public at- 
titude toward leisure. People want tc 
do something profitable with their Ici- 
sure time. We researched the concept 
of a seminar or professional educa- 
tion institute in a resort environment 
and became more assured that our 
concept is legitimate.” 

The resort is to be well equipped 
for summertime vacations and will be 
built around the premise that people 
want to do something in their Icisure 
which has lasting value. 

The resort will include sufficient 
cottages to house 500 people and a 
central hospitality arca with a ball- 
room, convention rooms and dining 
room. 

Mecting rooms will be equipped to 
handle closed circuit television, facili- 
tics for a computer service, and other 
electronic innovations. 


An information resource centre is 
planned that will have a small library 
and the availability of a broad band 
computer facility. The research facili- 
ties could be used by graduate stu- 
dents involved in continuing studies 
while acting as staff for the educa- 
tional programs. 

The resort, to be built on 1,000 
acres leased from the provincial gov- 
ernment, will be on the David 
Thompson Highway at the southwest- 
ern end of an artificial lake to be cre- 
ated by the Bighorn Dam that is al- 
most completed. 

Other features of the resort will be 
an 18 hole golf course, indoor swim- 
ming pool, tennis courts, and facilities 
for outdoor activities including horse- 
back riding. Hunting and fishing will 
be allowed because the resort is out- 
side national parks. 

Construction on the resort is sched- 
uled to begin next year and engineer- 
ing consultants are already on the siie 
preparing for work to get underway. 

A motel, service station, coffee bar 
and restaurant will be constructed on 
a 43-acre site one mile northeast of 
the resort for use in 1972. 

The motel project will start with a 
20 unit complex which can be eventu- 
ally expanded to 80 units and 150 
fully serviced trailer sites. A laundro- 
mat will also be built into the site. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1971, CANADIAN HOTEL & RESTAURANT 


The Calgary Albertan, 
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6 June 1971 


Hotel association chief 
seeks convention centres 


By LES BUHASZ 
Business writer 
The biggest challenge facing 
the hotel owners of Alberta is 
the development of adequate 
convention facilities. 


bet 


otel Association president, 
said in an interview Tuesday 
the government should be doing 
more to improve convention 
and tourist accommodations. 

He spoke at the association’s 
5lst annual convention at the 
Palliser Hotel, where more than 
700 delegates from across the 
province are currently holding 
a three-day meeting. 


“Convention centre com- 
plexes with 3,000 seating capa- 
city are a minimum and a 
must in Calgary and Edmon- 
ton,” ‘he said. “Conventions are 
big business, but we don’t get 


Walter A. Procter, Alberta]enough of them because of poor 


facilities.”’ 


“The government, should 
make $25 to $50 million avail- 


Mr. Procter said convention|able each year in the form of 
centres would not infringe on/low cost loans with repayment 
the hotel business but would|periods of up to 10 years to 


rather improve it, 


enable hotel and motel owners 


“Once you get convention|to improve and expand their fa- 
centres of the proper size,”’ he| cilities,” he said. . : 


said, ‘‘you’re going to see more 


Mr, Procter said that although 


hotels built to meet the de- has fairly adequate ac- 
mands of the incoming dele-|con’megations fee. ther present 


gates.” 


time, the last five years have 


When asked if he thought the/heen “pretty. gtim’’: im respect! 


government was doing enough 
to promote tourism in Alberta, 
Mr, Procter said he didn’t think 
any government could do too 
much to stimulate the tourist 
industry. 

“Although Alberta's tourist 
bureau under the direction of 
Ray Ratzlaff is keeping us in 
line with the other prairie prov- 
inces,”’ he said, ‘‘when you con- 
sider that the Vancouver. arez 
drew more tourists last year 
than our entire province, | it 
would be fair to say that more 
money should be spent on pro- 
motion.”” i 

He said that when the gov- 
ernment starts cutting its bud- 
get, the area of tourist promo- 
tion is usually considered a 
good area to save money. 

“Spending on -the tourist in- 
dustry should always be in- 
creased, not cut,’ said Mr. 
Procter. “It’s not depleting any 
resources and it represents one 
of the largest sources of pro- 
vincial revenue.” 

He said one means of attract- 
ing a greater influx of tourists 
is to improve and expand tour- 
ist accommodation. 


to the construction of néw facili-| 
ties. : ; 

Discussing one of the ae, 
sources of income for hotel’ 
owners — the liquor business —, 
Mr. Procter ‘said he doesn’t fore- 
see any increase in the price of 
beer or other beverages. 

“I don’t see any changes in 
the price of alcohol in Alberta,” 
he said. “‘Although’ prices are| 
individually determined. by he- 
tel owners, there wouldn't be 
a, nectéssity for any increase u-| 
less there is an increase . in; 
rates from the supplier.’’ ! 

Mr. Procter said that the only| 
restriction placed on the sale; 
of alcohol by the association 
was on the sale of wines, which 
can be marked up only 125 per 
cent. ‘ 

He said that since the ‘lower- 
ing of the liquor age, there has’ 
been a 5 to 15 per cent increase] 
in the volume of business in ho- 
tel pubs. 
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French Alps lurin 


o 
S 


skiers 


The Edment on Journal 


with new economy packages 


ALPE D’HUEZ, France — 
French winter sport centres 
such as prestigious Alpe 
d’Huvez, Chamonix and other 
nearby Alpine resorts are 
luring connoisseurs with sav- 
ings, plus chic. 

Special air fares coupled 
with thrifty accommodation 
packages at ski spots make 


Tourism one of Italy’s 


the French Alps competitive 
price-wise with North Ameri- 
can centres. The franc-dol- 
lar rato favors France over 
many other European ski 
areas, and most resorts offer 
savings on seven-day all-in- 
clusive packages. Bonuses 
are gourmet dining and 
apres-ski fun. 

The 1971-72 season at the 
pace-setting Alpe d’Huez sta- 
tion, for example, will open 
two new lifts, two tele-skis 
and three speed-runs, dou- 
bling last year’s additions. 

The French Alp stations 
will inaugurate 26 new lifts, 
30, tele-skis, speed-runs, 
horse-sleds, heated pools and 
snow-scooters. This on the 
heels of last year’s christen- 
ing of 23 hotels, 25 lifts and 
50 tele-skis. 

Quality equipment has be- 
come the watchword, and 
one development comprises 
les ares’ Avoriaz, Le Cor- 


bier, Flainc, Superdevoluy, 
La Daille and Tignes. About 
27,000 tourists beds are avail- 
able at these centres. 

The French Government 
Tourist Office, 1840 Sher- 
brooke W., Montreal and 
local travel agents can pro- 
vide information on resorts 
ard package ski opportuni- 
ties in France. 


Thok d mortoa Te urna 


biggest money-earners 


ROME (CP) — During the 
Easter holidays an estimated 
800,000 tourisis crowded into 
Rome. 

If you tried to see one of the 
major tourist spots during 
that time, say the Sistine 
Chapel, you’d probably gather 
the impression that all the 
other visitors were there with 


you. 

Considering that thousands 
of other tourists were visiting 
other parts of Italy, and that 
the season still hadn’t reached 
its peak, it is not hard to un- 
derstand why tourism is one 
of the country’s biggest 


money-earners. 

The industry is still a bright 
spot in an economy having 
troubles with an unstable 
labor force and accelerating 
inflation, 

An estimated 153 million 
travellers were on the move 


around the world in 1969, lat- 
est year for which figures are 
available. Of these, 120 mil- 
lion visited some part of Eu- 
rope—and 30 milion spent 
some time in Italy. 

Vincenzo de] Gaudio, gen- 
eral manager of the state-run 
National Tourist Bureau, esti- 
mates that Italy takes in reye- 
nue of about $1,632 million a 
year from tourists—11 per 
cent of total world tourist 
spending. 

The country is second in 
tourist traffic only to the 
United States and has a big 
investment in the industry, 
about $8,300 million in hotels 
and other forms of accommo- 
dation alone. 

For Italy; the industry is 
just as important in the over- 
all economy as agriculture is 
in France or the iron and coal 
industry is in Germany. 
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The Edmonton Journal 


(Editorial) 


National parks plan 


If fast-buck developers had the 
run of our national parks they 
would soon be turned into king-size 
Coney Islands complete with carou- 
sels for the kiddies, shopping plazas 
for mama and girlie shows for dad. 


At the other extremity of the 
spectrum the conservationists 


would close park gates to all but a 
few outdoor persons. The preserva- 
tion of the parks’ pristine virginity 
would be their overriding objective. 

If the choice as to present and 
future use of national parks were 
as clear-cut the conservationists 
should receive the nod, the devetop- 
ers the down-turned thumb. But the 
choice isn’t so simple. We should 
never allow the parks to be turned 
into huge amusement areas. Still 
the recreational needs of Canadians 
are varied. Not all want to hike 
with back pack, tent and sleeping 
bag. Some like to pitch their tent 
on roadside campgrounds, others 
like to plug the outlets of their 
holiday trailers into the paraphern- 
alia of civilization, and there are 
those who prefer to eat in fine 
restaurants, sleep in comfortable 
beds and shop in boutiques. 


Their aspirations are no less 
legitimate than those of rough and 
tough woodsmen. Somewhere be- 
tween the extremes, in the golden 
mean, the recreational needs of 
Canadians have to be met, essen- 
tially as the national and historic 
parks branch proposed in its de- 
velopment plan for Jasper, Banff, 
Kootenay and Yoho national parks: 
special areas with unique natural 
features accessible for hikers only; 
wilderness recreation areas to be 
explored on foot or horseback; 
natural environment areas for those 


willing to leave paved highways and . 


rough it a bit on campgrounds; 
general outdoor recreation areas 
for skiers, skaters, toboggan fans 
(not power-toboggans) and trailer- 
pulling summer tourists and, final- 


ly, townsites with motels, hotels, 
restaurants and shops. 

Any long-term national parks 
development concept should con- 
tain at least three essential ele- 
ments. Certain forms of recreation 
such as hunting, power tobogganing 
and the use of all-terrain-vehicles 
must be banned completely. As en- 
visioned by the national and his- 
toric parks branch specific recrea- 
tional needs should be met in 
specific and separate areas. Finally, 
the federal government should open 
negotiations-with the Alberta and 
B.C. governments with the intent of 
encouraging them to set aside 
massive areas adjacent to the four 
national parks encompassed by the 


development proposal. : 
For instance, large Wationak: 
park-like wilderness recreation. 


areas on the Alberta side of the 
Rocky Mountains could absorb 
much of the annually increasing 
pressure on the federal parks. This, 
of course, would imply that Alberta 
must set aside generous tracts of 
land along the eastern slopes of the 
Rockies which would correspond in 
use to the federal land classifica- 
tion. 


It would also mean that com- 
mercial activity would never be 
allowed in areas like Willmore 
Wilderness Park and that park land 
previously aHocated to resource de- 
velopment be compensated for by 
adjacent areas in other directions 
of the wilderness park. 

Provincial government would 
also have to investigate carefully 
whether long-term economic, 
ecological and other factors would 
not favor national and international 
tourist development over landscape- 
scarring natural resource extrac- 
tion. A_fine tourist indus at- 
terned 
would undoubtedly be more labor 
intensive than strip mi d the 
creation of jobs is of the highest _ 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 

Approximately how much land are we talking about in square miles? 
MR. CROCKETT: 

I don't know. As I say, this is an idea or a philosophy. 

MR. KINISKY: 

I'm having some real difficulty understanding the concept. Are 
we talking about a ribbon development along the David Thompson Highway 
expanding for miles? 

MR. CROCKETT: 

Not necessarily expanding for miles. The 5,000 room project 
would require an area of about 7 by 11 blocks. This is exclusive of 
the personnel servicing the area. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You have mentioned flying and an airport, so we're talking about 
another couple of sections of land in this valley. 


MR. CROCKETT: 
That is probably true. 
MR. KINISKY: 


You have also talked about skiing. Where would you ski in that 
area? 


MR. CROCKETT: 


This idea has been advanced by a number of groups and we're just 
adopting it as one use to which this area could be put. 


MR. KINISKY: 

I'm very familiar with the meteorology and the climatology of the 
area and, believe me, one is extremely hard-pressed to find sufficient 
snow for skiing without travelling some considerable distance. 

The other thing that comes to my mind is, how do you get the 
figure that Alberta's population is going to double in 30 years? On 
what basis is this prediction made? 

MR. CROCKETT: 


These statistics were supplied to me by Mr. Gardener. I could 
get them if you wish. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Could you briefly tell me how we arrive at the doubling of 
Alberta's population in the next 30 years? 
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MR. CROCKETT: 


This was information he got from a newspaper. Maybe it was 
Edmonton's leading paper but I'm not sure. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Have you carried on discussions with governments at any level to 
see what interest you are able to generate from them? 


MR. CROCKETT: 

Mr. Gardener has approached the provincial government. 
MR. KINISKY: 

Has the government expressed any interest in such a scheme? 
HR. CROCKETT: 


Interest has been expressed and he was advised to make tfiis 
presentation. 


MR. KINISKY: 


When we get into the size of the project, we're talking about 
5,000 units, which I presume would house about 7,500 people. 18 
calculated the support staffs on the basis that you have mentioned and 
I wound up with a permanent population of about 13,500 people at any 
one time, which in essence is a little city. How much thought has 
been given to the provision of necessary services such as water, 
sewage, garbage disposal and things like that for a city of 13,000 
when you've even considered the possibility of doubling or tripling in 
size at some subsequent date? 


MR. CROCKETT: 

This was one of the reasons for the suggestion that feasibility 
studies should now be made on the . soundness of the plan. Both 
government and non-government people should participate. 

MR. KINISKY: 

What general area are we talking about? The Kootenay Plains? 
MR. CROCKETT: 

No. 

MR. KINISKY: 

Are we talking about the area east of the Kootenay Plains? 
MR. CROCKETT: 

An area set aside on one of the maps indicates the general 
location, but again may I emphasize that as far as details are 
concerned I can't help you. This is a concept and something that has 


to be considered thoroughly by people much more experienced than the 
Gardeners or myself. 
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MR. KINISKY: 


Are we talking then about a tract of land set aside under one 
management which will contain within its structure a bunch of smaller 
developments? 


MR. CROCKETT: 
It's a consortium, yes. 
MR. DOWLING: 


As far as I can see, one of the arguments for this proposal seems 
to be the possible financial benefits that would accrue to Canadians 
if such facilities were available in Canada. Am I correct in assuming 
that? 


MR. CROCKETT: 

That is correct. 
MR. DOWLING: 

To have such a development in a wilderness or wildland region is 
to me problematical. Do you believe someone would want to go into a 
wildland region to live in what is intended to be a wilderness type of 
setting if, when he arrives, there are at least 5,000 people living in 
a specific community? Don't you think the wilderness type of 
experience would be lost under such conditions? 

MR. CROCKETT: 

What people do you mean? The support people? 
MR. DOWLING: 

No, I mean the visitor or the client. 

MR. CROCKETT: 

People go where they want to go and if they're going to a 
convention they'll go where the convention is. If they're not going 
to attend the convention and they want to stay at this place, they can 
do what they wish with the facilities at hand. 

MR. DOWLING: 

Would the principles you have put forward not be applicable for a 
medium-sized city, let us say a city with the growth potential of Red 
Deer? 

MR. CROCKETT: 

That is quite true, but again I point out the fact that you 
already have inherent factors built into places already developed. 
You may find your limitations too great and your costs too high. That 
is why this idea is so challenging and so new. It moves away from the 
commonly accepted scheme of things and is a dream of something 
entirely new starting from scratch. 

MR. DOWLING: 


Would the support staff be resident on the developed lands or 
would they be living in a subsidiary village or town? 
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MR. CROCKETT: 


We assume they would stay in the area. Imperial Oil built a 
satellite town for its fertilizer plant at Redwater only to find that 
the employees preferred to live in Edmonton. So the houses were 
sitting around empty. 


MR. DOWLING: 


With a development of this magnitude having, as Mr. Kinisky 
suggested, a maximum visitor population of 7,500 - I put 10,000 - 
plus the support staff, I wonder whether there is a suitable location 
close to the mountains where there is sufficient suitable land to 
handle that number of persons. 


MR. CROCKETT: 


Your feasibility study would give you the answer to that. As I 
mentioned in my previous remarks, this project is not limited to that 
particular area alone, although it is probably one of the natural 
choices. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You speak of a four-way ownership, three levels of government and 
private enterprise. Who should take the lead with such a proposal? 


MR. CROCKETT: 


Obviously the provincial government. The land is theirs. The 
government will be making the regulations and rules. 


DR. TROST: 


The purpose of my questioning will be to clarify the concept you 
have put before uS so that we all understand and appreciate its 
magnitude and novelty. It is quite clearly altogether different from 
other proposals put before us. Indeed it does not have a counterpart 
anywhere in Canada or the United States since it is an attempt to make 
major use of resource facilities in. the province to facilitate a 
diverse group of activities none of which are present elsewhere in 
quite the form you visualize. Therefore it is, as you have been 
telling us, quite a new concept. 


I feel the part to which you have given statistical expression, 
5,000 hotel rooms at $22,000 each to give a capital cost of $110 
million, is indeed a very small amount of the capital expenditure for 
construction of the facilities the concept visualizes. Would you 
elaborate on that part of the concept which is outside the hotel? 


MR. CROCKETT: 


All our major centres are growing beyond controls. You can either 
build a wall around them and say you shall not go in because you're 
number 974,206. Let them expand or develop new areas entirely. To 
reiterate, it would take a feasibility study to see whether this was 
economically possible. It is our submission that if you add all the 
pluses, such as the availability of land, the nominal cost of land, 
the availability of materials, gas, water and that sort of thing, and 
if they're present in reasonable quantity, the answer will come from 
that study. I couldn't possibly give you an answer. 


USA 


DRa CROSSE: 

But you are thinking of diverse kinds of sport facilities and the 
possibility that you might accommodate the Winter Olympics. You might 
have diverse educational facilities and include a proposal like the 
one we heard this morning as one facet of the operation. Undoubtedly 
there will be summer recreational facilities and a variety of elements 
that will be outside the hotel room. Right? 

MR. CROCKETT: 

Right. 
DR. TROST: 

This would also have to be supported by shopping facilities and 
other services people might need. And you want to use the mountains 
as the background, the basic physical attraction and the amenity in 
which which this development can be housed. Right? 

MR. CROCKETT: 


You can't narrow it down to a small spectrum of the population. 
It has to be available to everybody. 


DR. TROST: 

So youfre thinking of a facility in the mountainous part of the 
province that will be used by people from all over the world. There 
would have to be a resident population to support the influx of people 
moving in which, in my calculation, might be 20,000 people. So in 
addition to the hotel and the other things I've mentioned, you have 
the accommodation for a city of this sort. Is this the concept you 
are putting before us? 

MR. CROCKETT: 

Right. 
DREP TROSTLs 

We have the whole of the Rocky Mountains, a resource we can use 
for various purposes, so let's consider making use of it for an unique 
purpose of this sort. Is that your suggestion? 

MR. CROCKETT: 

Right. 
DR. TROST: 


Do I gather that you're just suggesting the Cline area as one 
possible place? 


MR. CROCKETT: 
Perhaps the best place but not necessarily the only place. 
DR. TROST: 


If the study were done then you would quite clearly look at other 
places? 
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MR. CROCKETT: 
Surely. 
DR. TROST: 


But this is the basic proposal. It is really a small city 
located in the mountains that provides services for people who may 
come from all over the world. 


MR. CROCKETT: 
Correct. 


May I just add something to what we've been saying. It is later 
than we think. There are three sectors of the world, any one of which 
could supply the entire world with all its manufactured requirements. 
Those three sectors are Japan, the United States and the Common 
Market. We're out of it and you can see it. Our factories are 
disappearing and our people are unemployed. We're going to find 
ourselves much more hewers of wood and so on in the future. We shall 
have to find other sources of employment for our people. ThaSiee Sma 
lucrative one for the country. 


DR. TROST: 


It is a grand and novel concept. I think we wanted to get that 
part of it clear. It is not a small specific proposal but a large 
proposal with a new way of using our resources, these mountain 
backgrounds. 
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DISCUSSION ON MOUNT CLINE LEISURE RESORT PROPOSAL 


MR. BROADBENT: 


Geoffrey Broadbent, Vice-President of the Alberta Natural History 
Society. 


I have great qualms about the proposal. I was born in England 
and raised in the slums. I saw industrial development there. iG 
didn't like what I saw. When I came to eastern Canada they asked, 
"Where are you going?" TI told them I was going to Alberta and they 
said, "Where is that?" "It's a little place out west somewhere," I 
said. They told me there is nothing out west. I said, "Good, 
goodbye" and away I went. 


Influxes of multitudes of people, both tourists and residents, on 
our eastern slopes destroy natural resources, especially water. ihe 
was mentioned yesterday that this province, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
would be deserts without water. People can destroy that water the 
same way as animals can be destroyed by overgrazing and downhill 
skiing. I ama downhill skier myself. I have been involved in 
Olympic competition, not in skiing but in other areas, and I can see 
the need for these kinds of things. But I'm apalled at the kinds of 
things that go on in Japan. With their tremendous population they 
have problems and will continue to have many, many more problems. In 
Alberta we are going to have problems too if we follow concepts such 
as the one we've heard today. I think we should look after the 
eastern slopes for future generations, for your children and for mine. 
They need protection. 


We need water in order to live. Also, we will need resources in 
the future. In this morning's broadcast the United States was asked 
to cut back 5 per cent on energy uses. If they're cutting back on 
energy uses for air and road transportation, from where are all the 
tourists going to get resources in order to travel to Alberta for 
downhill skiing? I just don't see how they're going to get here 
unless they pack in by _ foot. Eventually this is what's going to 
happen. We're going to run out of natural resources such as 
petroleum, gas and coal. Most of these developments being proposed at 
the moment will become white elephants and Alberta will be dead. 


MR. CUNDY: 


Bob Cundy, Director of the Regional Planning Commission in Red 
Deer. 


The proposal as outlined may have some merit from the point of 
view of the concept, though I would question even that. Taking into 
consideration urbanization policies in Alberta and the present growth 
patterns of Edmonton, Calgary and other centres, I think Alberta is 
fortunate enough that it can encourage the realignment of some of its 
growth potentials in certain areas and encourage the growth of 
communities already established rather than using the eastern slopes 
to develop a new townsite. 


Basically, I feel that our current problems are not severe to the 
extent that we have to go into the eastern slopes. Through a 
realignment of some of our philosophies and through alternate growth 
studies the Edmonton and Calgary Regional Planning Commissions are 
carrying out we can look at other areas of the province before looking 
at our eastern slopes. 
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MR. KYLLO: 
Leo Kyllo, Western Conservation Foundation. 


The proposal before us is based upon the concept of orderly 
utilization of a unique endowment of nature. Perhaps we vary in our 
definition of orderly development. To me, the most important feature 
of our eastern slopes is its natural character. The imposition of a 
large townsite upon this natural feature would remove a great deal of 
the resource itself. We would end up with another urban centre in a 
formerly natural setting. 


I would suggest that the concept might have merit in other parts 
of the province but I don't think it fits into the eastern slopes 
area. The area is far too fragile to accommodate this amount of 
traffic and development without serious degradation. 


I also wonder how much of the world's population, let alone 
Alberta's, could afford such travel and accommodation. To echo Mr. 
Broadbent's thought, what happens when we no longer have fuel for 
travelling these long distances? Right now people are taking 
advantage of it but that might not last in the future. 


I am afraid that we in Alberta might get into the position of the 
little boy who outgrows his paddle pool in the back yard. He goes to 
a large lake and jumps in but he hasn't yet learned how to swim. 


MR. KURE?: 
Elmer Kure of the Alberta Fish and Game Association. 


The question of the proposal before us probably doesn't impress 
us aS much as it should but it brings into focus the things I believe 
the public was saying yesterday quite clearly. The developers should 
have been here yesterday. Close to 40 people representing large 
public groups in this province made their point very clearly, in fact 


quite unanimously as I understood it. It appears to me that 
developments of this magnitude and nature are before us today because 
some things are used - and I mentioned the point yesterday - as a 


lever. The only reason I can see for a development is the ski 
facility that may be located in the region. Et occurs ~tormme fof 
course, having seen the Canada Land Inventory maps, that the ski area 
is in a valley other than the one for which the development is being 
proposed. The development, then, would occupy two valleys. 


Another question was brought home to us at an earlier hearing in 
Lethbridge where the southern Alberta ski facility is in trouble and 
is seeking a large year-round complex. There the lever being used is 
the Winter Games. As I understood it the whole reason for getting 
public support for an expansion of that facility was to accommodate 
some 276 contestants for a period of approximately 10 days. This is 
the lever that is being applied and used on the public to enlarge a 
facility on publicly-owned land within the mountains. 


The only additional reason that I can see is the sheep land. 
Here, of course, there is potential for a developer to get the people 
of this province involved in profit sharing to the extent that we will 
provide the land. I think it is important to remember that any time 
we want to involve ourselves as a province in this type of development 
this is the thing we can provide. For a private shareholder company 
it is an excellent thing in the long run to provide the land because 
land is becoming very expensive. 
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I read recently and have heard a good deal of discussion that 
even a large metropolitan area like Montreal is having a great deal of 
trouble deciding whether the social or regional costs are really worth 
the Olympics. I think we have the opportunity to at least resolve in 
our minds some of the implications of this type of proposition. 


MR. GAINER: 
Gerry Gainer, member of Calgary Spartans Track Club. 


I would like to refer to the brief in two ways. First, the 
gentleman presented it as a concept and if there was an error in the 
presentation it was because it contained few details. Many of us 
start to challenge the details. I immediately wondered what 
climatological studies have been done. I would suggest that the 
Atmospheric Environment Service could save them from bankruptcy if 
they followed some of their guidelines on the use of climate data. 


The logistics are questionable too because of the location. In 
the interest of our track club, I am concerned that something as grand 
as this may jeopardize our chances, say in Calgary, Edmonton or Red 
Deer, of getting field houses which we urgently need for our 
youngsters. 


However, I think we all fail to see that this is a concept anda 
very long-range concept. It isn't something that will happen 
tomorrow. Those things which were mentioned in it, the Pan-Am Games 
and the Olympics, are programmed many years in advance so that there 
is no way this could be an immediate thing. 


Yesterday the chaplain talked about new thinking. We know we 
have to think about such things as satellite communities. We know we 
have to think about programmed development in an area to protect the 
area. You may think this is a paradox but I would suggest that with 
our population moving there we are almost facing an advancing yellow 
army. If you care to look at an example, I suggest you look at 
Glenmore Park in Calgary which was ruined when we used it. The city 
actually made it smaller and when more people came in the density was 
doubled or quadrupled. But then it was fixed up, so over the last ten 
years it has improved. 


Please consider this. It is possible that programmed development 
can be our Salvation in some of these sensitive areas. I think if we 
keep that in mind when reading more of this brief and others of its 
type we will not be guilty of reacting too fast to something which has 
only been presented as a concept. Yesterday I think we all agreed 
with the chaplain when he said we do need some new thinking, some 
fresh thinking. Please take it cool. Maybe this is what we need. 


We have hundreds and thousands of kids in Alberta every year who 


compete in sports. When summer comes we lose them, We have no 
facilities. Dr. Trost mentioned the possibility of an educational 
aspect, and maybe this thing could develop into something like a 
physical education school. We're going to get clobbered in the 
Olympics again this year aS we always do because we get no 
encouragement. Maybe this would be wonderful. Put the kids out toa 
school like this for a full two months. You could teach them 


everything they need to know about ecology as you start to develop 
some atheletes. 


MR. CROCKETT: 


Just to recap, it is later than we think. There is a great need 
for many of the facilities mentioned. May I just remind you that 
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everybody wants a bus route but nobody wants the bus route on their 
street. But the bus route has to go somewhere, and after all the 
wheat is sifted from the straw a decision has to be made at some time 
and some place by som people. We're just putting these proposals 
forward with the hope that somebody will take hold of them and develop 
them to their natural conclusion. 


MR. GARDENER: 
Ted B. Gardener. 


I came from Europe in 1923 and have been in this country since 
then. I have had only one trip to Europe. I was educated in 
Saskatoon and Edmonton. When I became a Canadian citizen I was asked 
by the IODE chapter that I should do my duty as a Canadian, not that 
my teacher didn't instruct me otherwise. I changed my name to 
Gardener, came to Edmonton and have been in the restaurant business 
for four years with my brother Theo and my other two associates. 


I have acknowledged the democratic principles of this country. 
While keeping in mind the mutual benefit of those who live next to my 
province, I find it is my duty as a Canadian to do something that all 
Canadians will be proud of. We do not want this idea to interfere 
with ecology or with conservation. We ask the leadership of this 
provincial government to guide this project so we can establish 
something outstanding in the world today which will give priority for 
jobs with a minimum amount of damage to the environment and the 
economy. 


The restaurant industry employs more people than any other 
industry. In comparison, take the government monopoly of AGT. AGT, 
less depreciation, employs 2,700 people. The initial investment is 
$670 million. 


Take the forestry industry. That industry will spend $500 
million and will have 500 people working in the pulp industry. In 
comparison, the hotel industry is valued at $630 million. It averages 
$31,000 per room. It has tremendous economic impact in services to 
the public and has contributed to the public relations of this 
country. : ; 


With regard to this concept we propose, we would like all 
tourists to come into this country if that is their wish. They will 
enjoy our Canadian friendship and share our Canadian way of life. 
Canada has one of the best public images in the world. We are looking 
for guidance and leadership from the provincial government in showing 
that this is so. We have everything necessary to provide the jobs 
which many people in Alberta and Canada desire. 


I dontt think this province will remain one of the non-taxable 
provinces in this country. If by any chance they go to the tax setup, 
I would like to state the benefits the tourist industry will give to 
this province. In comparison, we can look at Hawaii. The state 
derives $470 million’ in benefits per year. The local govenment 
derives $530 million. So there will be a tremendous benefit to the 
province if there is a sales tax. 


We do not want to build anything that will interfere with the 
ecology, with the trails and the fish. We indicated a good location 
but that doesn't mean we want to build there. The province must say 
where we will have that centre. We will make another city to help 
decentralization. 
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I would like to go into the sports setup. In the last Olympics 
the only gold medals Canada won were in the food preparation industry. 
Canada needs proper grounds for her athletes so they can compete with 
other athletes of the world. Other athletes have proper . grounds, 
proper coaches and proper facilities which put them on an equal basis. 
But the Canadian athletes haven't got the same footing. 


Some people feel we should build a wall and protect nature. All 
you do is take pictures. Don't touch the fish because they might 
bite. My general opinion with regard to some of the comments raised 
about safeguarding ecology is that our concept is to preserve the 
environment in the best way so that nobody can complain, 


Modern technology has found ways to protect the environment. 
They have systems which can alleviate pollution. Our project, under 
the guidance of the provincial government, will minimize pollution. 


Stop and think about how we are going to exist tomorrow. If you 
look around you will see that 95 per cent of our oil industry is taken 
by outsiders. You will see that some of the principals come from the 
United States to give us the know-how and some of our best Canadians 
go to the United States because they can get more money. If we don't 
have the initiative to plan as Canadians this industry, like the oil 
industry, will be dominated by Americans. It should be planned by 
Canadians and by Albertans who have the know-how because they are 
closer to our ecology problems. We have engineers and architects. 


Honolulu imports 80 cents of every dollar spent from the 
mainland. We have all the raw materials, but we give. them to Japan 
and they are then sold back to wus. Why can't we use those raw 
materials for the benefit of our children and build something 
outstanding we will be proud to share among Albertans, Canadians and 
people from the rest of the world? 
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LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 
Brief presented by Robert Clark 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Environment Conservation Authority. 
I welcome the opportunity to say a few words to you, and apologize for 
not being here yesterday because of a previous commitment. I'd like to 
spend just a very few minutes to touch on what I consider to be four or 
five of the real problems that we as Albertans must face in dealing with 
this question of the eastern slopes, and I quote to you from one of the 
Authority publications, "Remember, the eastern slopes is our heritage." 
They are everyone's responsibility, and should we maintain that heritage 
for those who visit and those who follow in the future, from here where 
should we go and what should we do? I make my comments from the stand- 
point of having had an opportunity of being a member of the legislature 
for 13 years, the opportunity of being a Minister of the Crown for about 
4-1/2 years, and the opportunity more recently of sitting on the Speaker's 
left. 


The greatest challenge I believe that we face in looking at the 
eastern slopes and preserving that heritage for the future rests in the 
question of who is going to have the responsibility for implementing the 
recommendations that you gentlemen make and whatever recommendations the 
government choose to make as policy. I make these comments without any 
disrespect to any former Minister of Lands and Forests or the present 
Minister of Lands and Forests. But as I see the situation now, we have 
eight or nine governmental departments that very genuinely and very sin- 
cerely are trying to do their thing in the eastern slopes. When you 
finish these hearings and when you are making your recommendations I think, 
as I said, the greatest responsibility that rests with you is the re- 
sponsibility of setting up some kind of administrative mechanism so that 
there will be a coordinated approach to the eastern slopes. And I am not 
any authority at all on governmental organization. 
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I suppose ideally on a very superficial standpoint the best 
approach might be to have one department to look over the whole eastern 
slopes. I doubt whether that would work, really, but if that was possible 
that might be the best approach. If that isn't possible then I think we 
may have to go the route of having very, very restrictive legislation 
which hopefully would include the zoning of the whole eastern slopes 
for its use on a priority basis, and that we have in the legislation the 
rules of the game. The reason I say this is if we have the so-called 
rules of the game in either a government position paper or in regulations, 
the minister or ministers involved are subject to a great deal of pressure 
from the public for very good reasons. The cabinet meets weekly and the 
general format, the regulations, can be changed. But now that the legis- 
lature meets twice a year, if we do go into considerable detail in setting 
up a future for the eastern slopes the longest any development or any oi] 
company or any other group would have to wait would be six or eight months. 
I am convinced that it wouldn't be too much to ask for anybody to wait 
that period of time. 


Now, if you can come up with a better approach, rather than legis- 
lation, which will allow the public to have this kind of input into 
decisions before they're made . . . and I know some of the pressures that 
cabinet ministers face with regard to whether it's oi] development or it's 
development for recreation potential out there, or for alternate uses of 
land. With the greatest of respect, and you may have heard this several 
times, I believe the greatest challenge that the Authority faces is that 
once you've decided or made your recommendations as to what you think is 
best for the future in the whole eastern slopes, then what kind of admin- 
istrative mechanism do we have to do this on a coordinated basis? The 
present arrangement I think is virtually impossible. We have eight or 
nine departments and several governmental agencies involved, and really 
the right hand doesn't know what the left hand is doing. I emphasize 
the point that I am not being critical of the present or former ministers. 


The second point that I would like to make deals with the question 
of the priorities which I think we have across the province--they should 
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also apply to the eastern slopes. I will touch on just two here. The 
first one deals with this question of tourist facilities. I believe, 

and I think I represent the views of the people in my constituency in 
saying this, that it's important that the tourist facilities that are 
going to be developed in the eastern slopes be in the centers that are 
presently on the fringe of that area now. I cite places such as Rocky 
Mountain House, Red Deer, Innisfail, Caroline, Sundre, which is in my 

own particular riding, and so on. But I think that if we're really serious 
about decentralization across the province and we really want to do some- 
thing for those particular centers and at the same time preserve the 
eastern slopes in the manner that I'm sure you've heard of several times 
in the hearings, I think it's essential that the tourist facilities of 
the very fine propositions that are being put before you should be located 
in the existing centers on the fringe of the eastern slopes. I-believe 
there is a real need for additional campsites and campgrounds up and down 
the whole eastern slopes. I support the idea of commercial development 
along the Canmore Corridor, and whatever kinds of facilities we are going 
to make available inside the eastern slopes I believe must be facilities 
atmed at Albertans, so that Mr. and Mrs. Average Albercan can make use of 
those kinds of facilities, as they're the people who are really the owners 
of the whole area. I believe that as far as the resources in the area are 
concerned, there's no question that the most important resource is water, 
and when a decision has to be made between water and some other»resource 
we must opt in favor of water. 


As far as the forestry is concerned I believe the mistake is being 
made in taking the forestry officers out of the forestry and centralizing 
them, and that whether it's forestry officers or some other kinds of 
guardians they are going to have to be placed back in the eastern slopes-- 
forestry peaple or some other type of people who have the responsibility 
for really policing in the field of fish and wildlffe and environmental 
problems in the field of timber operations, with the increased recreational 
use of those areas that is presently being made by the people. 
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I would hope that the Authority would resist strongly any move 
toward private hunting and fishing in the eastern slopes, at virtually 
any cost, and as far as resources, especially coal, are concerned, I 
grant that there likely has to be development of some coal mining facilities 
in the eastern slopes. If that must be done I think it must be done on a 
zoning approach close to the existing corridors which we now have, and I 
go back to the point that I hope the Authority will recommend uses and 
priorities for the uses in various areas of the eastern slopes, and I 
hope the Authority will recommend that that be enshrined in legislation 
so that it cannot be changed by any other action other than that of the 
legislature. 


My sincere thanks. 


ALBERTA 


204 Legislative Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta, 
T5K 2B6 


August lst, 1973. 


Dr. Walter R. Trost, Chairman, 
Environment Conservation Authority, 
9912 — 107 Street, 

EDMONTON, Alberta, 

T5K IG5 


Dear Dr. Trost: 


As per my presentation to you at Red Deer please 
find enclosed a copy of my correspondence with the Minister 
of Highways and Transport with respect to a road running 
West from Sundre coming out in the National Park near Lake 
Minnewanka. 


Kindest regards. 


Yours sincerely, 


EVGA LLL S, 


Robert Clark, M.L. A. (5% S mek 
Olds-Didsbury by, bi 


att'd. 
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HIGHWAYS AND TRANSPORT 403/229-3238 


TWX 037-2707 

310 Highways Building 

Office of 106 Street and 97 Avenue 
the Minister Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T5K 2B8 


May 17, 1973 


Mr. Robert Clark, M.L.A. 
204 Legislative Building 
Edmonton, Alberta 

T5K 2B6 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


The recent letter that you have written me regarding 

a road running west from Sundre coming out in the National 
Park near Lake Minnewanka as described by your recent 
promoter visitor has no foundation whatsoever. As a 
matter of fact, this road in my Five Year Program has no 
stature whatsoever. 


I suppose the road has been talked about for many years 
and is a viable pass in that area. However, with the 
development of the Thompson Highway, Highway No. 11 at 
this time, this leaves this road with no priority. 

With kindest personal regards, 


VOU Sms tMmCecelys 


ee, = s 
= Boas eg ~~ 
LIE OTE Oe i Cos | | 
Glarence Copithorne /Minister * 


of Highways and Transport 


/hnk 
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204 Legislative Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta, 
T5K 2B6 


May 14, 1973. 


Honourable Clarence Copithorne, 
Minister of Highways and Transport, 
Legislative Building, 

EDMONTON, Alberta, 

T5K 2B6 


Dear Mr. Copithorne: 


Recently a promoter of a recreation scheme for 
the Ya Ha Tinda visited a number of people in the Sundre area. 
In the course of this discussion he indicated to the gentlemen 
visited that the government has now included in their future 
road program a road running West from Sundre coming out in the 
National Park near Lake Minnewanka. 


The purpose of this letter is to ascertain whether 
this is a fact and whether the government has included this in 
their road program. 


Yours sincerely, 


Robert Clark, M.L.A., 
O01ds-Didsbury 


cc Mr. Ed Morgan, President 
Sundre and District Chamber of Commerce, 
SUNDRE, Alberta. 
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BARRIER MOUNTAIN 
ALL SEASON RESORT AREA 


BY: Recreational Developments 
Red Deer, Alberta 


Presented By: J.H. Unger 


This proposal is for an all season recreational area on 
Barrier Mountain, and the associated Red Deer River Valley floor adjoining 
the Ya Ha Tinda Ranch, and James Pass Region. 


The area lies about 35 miles west of the Town of Sundre. This is 
a point where a natural outcropping of the Rocky Mountains comes closest 
to Highway #2, and, is actually, the most central location to the main 
population areas of Alberta, including Edmonton and Calgary. This, in 
effect, gives an Alpine location within easy driving distance of most 
areas. Another point in favour of this area is its proximity to the 
Banff area, but away from the heavily used #1 Highway, a distance of 42 
miles, in a southwesterly direction. With this in mind, it can be seen 
that this would be a pressure relief to the overcrowded ski, and summer 


tourist seasons. 


At present the area is serviced by existing roads from north, east, 
south and west, but there is a major road development on the drawing boards 
at present which would enter the area from Sundre through the James Pass 
and follows the Red Deer River and on to Lake Minawanka and on to Banff. 


There are an abundance of natural attractions in the area as well 
as the open prairie type of valley floor which would allow for the 
construction of service buildings and recreational facilities with a 


minimum of disturbance to the natural surroundings. 


The Ski area would be on the mountain to the south of the area 
and having a north eastern exposure with an abundance of snowfall, in 


excess of a 130" average per season. 


The Ski-runs could be put in with considerable ease and again 
would be of a minimal effect to the natural surroundings. This area 
would have a vertical rise of about 5000 ft. 


Barrier Mountain All Season Resort Area 
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The project is designed as a year round recreational area and would 
cover a full range of summer activities as well as those of winter, all in 
one area with accommodation and facilities that are designed to be well 
within the price range of the average citizen. Included in the accommodations 
would be a dormitory arrangement that would permit our younger population 
and students who are not really established as yet, a chance to use these 
facilities as often as they may choose, and at a price that would be 
within their budget. 


I would like to quote a few'statistics and specifies of our project: 


Snowfall for Skiing - Approx. 130" 

Surrounding mountain elevations; 
North - 8300 ft. 
South - 9718 ft. * 
West - 7605 ft. 
Hastie =) C442 dite 

* The area's maximum elevation of 9718 ft. is greater than Sunshine 
Village at 9615 ft., Mount Norquay at 8275 ft., Snow Ridge at 8000 ft. 


Further notes of interest are mileages: 


To Calgary - 92 miles 

To Edmonton - 200 miles 

To Red Deer - 95 miles 

To Banff - 42 miles 
Some comparative mileages would be: 

Edmonton - Jasper - 235 miles 


Calgary - Lake Louise - 110 miles 
Red Deer = Lake Louise - 200 miles 
In most cases, especially Edmonton and Calgary the roads would 
be mainly 4 Lane divided highway with a few miles of 2 lane pavement. 


Our development (proposed) would consist of the following, which I 
will give to you in more or less a list form. 

We plan a hundred room hotel with lounge, restaurant and associated 
facilities. Also included would be a Ski Shop and a Pro-Shop for golfers 


as well as a Novelty or Souvenir Shop. 
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We also plan an 18-hole golf course of good calibre and design. 

The ski area, of course, would be one of the major sources of 
revenue to support the area. 

This area would be serviced by a network of chairlifts and T-bars. 
We also plan to put in a main Gondola lift to service this area as well, 
and would terminate at the top with a Tea House and view point, so that it 
could be used as a year-round facility. 

Now, many other facilities of lesser degree or cost would be 


included, such as: tennis courts, trail riding, mountain climbing, hiking, 
swimming and much more, 


There has been some representation to me from groups, such as 
National Teams of skiers, swimmers and a few others who would like to see 
a permanent training area established in such a location and could be 


imcorporated in the basic design and construction stages. 


We plan to keep to an Alpine Motif befitting such an area and 
project. 


We plan to keep as much of the services outside the area and 
make full use of the Town of Sundre and it's facilities so that the actual 
area would not be too cluttered with small buildings and so forth. 


Now, as to basic services and requirements we are rather fortunate. 
Calgary Power now have a single phase power line to within approximately 
8 miles of our area and servicing a gas field, and they advise me that, 
should single phase power be inadequate for our needs they would upgrade 
to 3 phase and extend it to our area. Also, the availability of gas for 
heating is readily available from this same area. Such facilities being 
readily available would cut down or actually eliminate pollution normally 


associated with these services. 


As to sewage and dry garbage, some rather unique solutions have 
been devised. There would be no raw sewage of any sort. A system or 
complete system of re-cycling has been devised for this purpose. Sewage 
would be broken down in a septic system or fermentation and holding tanks 
and then fed in a field system to water and fertilize the golf course area, 


As to water supply, there is plenty of clean, pure water in the 
area and the comparatively small amount that would be used wouldn't even 
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dent any downstream supply. 


We think that this type of area is a much needed facility for our 
province, and, with very little effort on our part and that of any industrial 
or resource development in this area could operate in a compatible way and 
also help to ease congestion and confusion in existing centres as well 
as to be readily available and able to accommodate the increasing leisure 
time that is coming with our expanding and advancing society of today. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 
How much land do you propose to occupy for this project? 
MR. UNGER: 


This would depend upon the study, the actual requirement of the 
ski hill and so forth. We have applied for approximately 60 square 
miles but this is to cover the actual surveying. It probably would be 
cut down considerably. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You're talking in essence about the area north of the Red Deer 
River and east of the Ya-Ha-Tinda ranch? 


MR. UNGER: 


Fast and south of the Ya-Ha-Tinda ranch, which would be on the 
south side of the river, the Barrier Mountain. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You say you have 130.inches of snowfall a year. Has any work 
been done on snow courses to see what depths of snow you have during 
the season? 


MR. UNGER: 


No, not to any great extent as yet. We still have to do a much 
more thorough study of it. According to our management report from 
the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board: “The snow catch is 
particularly low and this efficiency increases with exposure. On the 
average the undercatch amounts to about 20 per cent." We are not 
quoting the 20 per cent at all. We are just using their precipitation 
figures as such, these figures cover October to May. This does give 
us a fairly accurate reading on the snow. 


MRo RENESKY < 


Does the area you are interested in conflict with any existing 
coal leases? 


MR. UNGER: 

I believe CanPac has a coal lease directly south of what we wish 
to use as a ski mountain. Quite possibly the north end might tail 
into our ski area. But I think suitable arrangements could be worked 
out. There is no reason why we couldn't work with some of these 
industrial developments. 

MRves ANNES Rodis 
Have you had some discussion with them? 


MR. UNGER: 


We have had a little discussion. 
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MR. KINISKY: 


The area is a well-known elk wintering ground. How much would 
your proposed development interfere with the animals in that area? 


MR. UNGER: 


I think it would interfere more with the hunting of the animals 
than with the animals themselves. The actual wintering area is mainly 
on the northwest section of the Ya-Ha-Tinda ranch and our set-up might 
interfere with hunting in that particular locality. But I don't think 
the animals should be hunted on their winter graze. This would give 
them some protection. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Approximately how many people would be at your development on any 
one day? 


MR. UNGER: 


I would say 150 to 200 people would be required to operate the 
area. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You talk about using sewage to fertilize a golf course and so on. 
What will you do with it in the wintertime? 


MR. UNGER: 


It can still be used in the same manner. The golf course has a 
southern exposure and the type of soil there, from what we can tell so 
far, would provide a subdrainage that would take it away. The soil on 
that slope is very porous with a tendency toward sand, shale and 
gravel. I don't think we would run into any difficulty, but a further 
study would have to be done on it. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Do you consider that the road going in there is adequate in its 
present condition? 


MR. UNGER: 
No. It's access but that is all. I understand they are working 
on a portion of it. 


The road will run mainly due west and possibly slightly south to 
hit the James Pass, which is west of Sundre, and on through to Banff. 
I believe they are planning this as a relief road to Highway No. 1. 
It picks up south of Cochrane and strikes north from there. 


Paving of the road is complete from Highway No. 1 to Cochrane. 
They have finished the bridge across the Bow River and the overpass 
across the CPR and the Trans-Canada is just about completed. They are 
working on the sections north of that now. As far as I can find out 
= they are still subject to some changes - the north end will come 
out approximately at Westward Ho! which is five miles east of Sundre, 
and strike due west. It is not certain whether the tail end of the 
road will turn left at Lake Minnewanka and go on into Banff, or by- 
pass there and go on into Lake Louise. That part hasn't been decided 
yet, but this was the tentative program. 
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I'o not too sure of the time element involved in the 
construction. I couldn't get any figures on that. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Where will your skiers come from? Do you expect them to come 
from the major cities in Alberta or will some be coming from outside 
the province? 


MR. UNGER: 


They will be mainly from the major centres in Alberta. But a 
well-known international charter firm believes there is enough room in 
that area for a runway. They are willing to fly charter flights from 
eastern Canada, the eastern United States and Europe into the area. I 
haven't looked into it too closely so I wouldn't like to say too much 
on it. But this proposal has been made to me. 


MR. DOWLING: 
What would your total capacity be in skiers per day? 
MR. UNGER: 


We plan on setting it from 10,000 to 15,000 or 20,000 per day. 
This is the average they are using at Sunshine and some of the other 
places. I think the room and snow are there and I think we are quite 
capable of handling it. I do believe that to be of any benefit it 
must handle this number of skiers. 


MR. DOWLING: 


In your estimation would this development be of international 
quality? Would it attract skiers like some of the famous Swiss and 
French resorts do? 


MR. UNGER: 


Yes, I think it would have pretty well the same attraction. We 
are looking at a 5,000 foot vertical rise which is just as great as 
pretty well anything you will find in the Alps. 


MR. DOWLING: 


If you are up to 10,000 or 15,000 skiers a day, what will you do 
with all those people when night comes? 


MR. UNGER: 


We can't handle them in a 100 room hotel, but there is ample 
opportunity for other motel operators who I don't think would hesitate 
too long in setting up in that area. I wouldn't want them right in 
the area if possible. I think the town of Sundre would be a quite 
feasible spot as it's only 35 miles away. Also, the mileage isn't too 
far from Edmonton, Red Deer and Calgary. A lot of skiers are driving 
from Red Deer to Banff and Jasper and back in the same day, which is 
an extremely long drive. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Is the road to Sundre maintained in the wintertime? 
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MR. UNGER: 

Yes, but there are times when it's not passable. I wouldn't like 
to depend on those roads. They are not of a suitable quality. I 
don't think we would get the clientele if we had to depend on those 
roads. We are looking at road construction. Lt Ys SesSeynides!) of 
construction, which is not too bad. 

MR. DOWLING: 

Who do you expect will improve the road? 
MR. UNGER: 

This would actually be a new road and I believe it is on the 
drawing board already. As far as I know it's a construction project 
involving the federal and the provincial governments. It's a relief 
valve for the Trans-Canada Highway from Calgary to the Banff-Lake 
Louise area, where the speed is down to a mile and a half per hour at 
some times during busy seasons. 

MR. DOWLING: 


Who do you expect to maintain the road over the winter months to 
feed this ski area? 


MR. UNGER: 

I imagine this would be incorporated into the regular maintenance 
of the Trans-Canada Highway. I think each province looks after its 
own section so this would fall to the provincial government. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Assuming you got a road into this area and the 10,000 skiers a 
day, where are you going to park all the cars? 


MR. UNGER: 

Parking lots would have to be put in. This is something we 
haven't got on the drawing board yet. I don't think 10,000 skiers 
means 10,000 cars. They will be coming in by bus and so forth as 
well. 

MR. DOWLING: 

How do you expect the project to be financed? 
MR. UNGER: 

There has been some foreign interest in this, but alsoa 
considerable amount of Canadian interest. I'm not really free to 
divulge actual sources. 

MR. DOWLING: 
In your estimation can it be financed by Canadian sources? 


MR. UNGER: 


Yes, I think it can. We have Canadian sources now who indicate 
they are willing to cover the full cost of construction. 
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MR. DOWLING: 

Would you advocate a public or private company? 
MR. UNGER: 

I think we would be advocating a private company in this case. 
MR. DOWLING: 


You have shown us some photographs outlining the tops of some of 
the ski runs. Some of the bowls are rather steep and rimmed with 
cornices at the top. Have you sought any advice from an alpine 
specialist as to whether those slopes are safe for skiing? 


MR. UNGER: 


Yes, we have had some advice on that. They figure it is quite 
safe. There is really no avalanche problem in that area, which 
indicates it would be reasonably safe. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You stated that the National Parks Branch is considering 
upgrading the Cascade fire road as a relief road into Banff townsite. 
How long ago did you check this policy with them? 


MR. UNGER? 


This wasn't checked with National Parks but with the Department 
of Highways. It is more in conjunction with the Trans-Canada Highway 
than it is a park problem. I don't think the park is too worried 
about the speed of the tourists coming in, but the trucking companies 
and so forth which use the road as a trans-Canada route are in 
difficulty. Any by-pass to this road will ease the congestion and 
speed up traffic considerably. This is the reason they were looking 
at this route. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Have you availed yourself of advice from contractors or designers 
who are experienced in ski development? 


MR. UNGER: 


We haven't talked to a company yet because we really don't know 
whether or not we can get going. We have to wait for a zoning 
arrangement to come up before we can get into too many specifics on 
it. However, we do have a chap with us who has been designing ski 
hills. He is extremely interested in it and has been working for many 
years at it. He's doing the initial survey of the ski area. From 
there we will have to engage a proper architectural and planning firm 
to dovastanale study. 


MR. DOWLING: 
Why do you feel you need 60 square miles of land? 
MR. UNGER: 
That amount of land was specified in our original application for 


a permit to explore. These ski areas could come down and swing from 
one side to another and we are not just sure where they will 
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terminate. We asked for the larger area so we could do a _ proper 
survey. From there specific leases would be asked for. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Have you done an economic feasibility study to determine whether 
you can get enough skiers in there and whether you can finance it and 
actually make the thing pay on a continuing basis? 


MR. UNGER: 

We had one small feasibility study done in 1970 by a company that 
was interested in working with us. Their figures were looking at 60 
per cent of capacity as being ideal. The proximity figures, providing 
this new road goes in, turned out to be about 80 per cent with 
population, mileage and proximity to the large areas. They figured it 
would be extremely good at 80 per cent, which was above normal. It 
would definitely be a paying proposition. 
MR. DOWLING: 


You mentioned a source of single phase power. Is it at a sulphur 
extraction gas plant? 


MR. UNGER: 
Yes. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Where is that gas plant located in relation to the site you 
propose? 


MR. UNGER: 

Our site would be on the west side of the first range of 
mountains. The gas extraction plant is on the east side and to the 
south of us. The mileage would be approximately eight miles. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Would the route to your site for this power and gas be a valley 
route, a ridge route or a transmountain route? 


MR. UNGER: 


A valley route. It would follow the east side of the first range 
of mountains and come through the James Pass into this area. 


MR. DOWLING: 


In the avalanche advice you received, did they recommend a wind 
survey to find out just how heavy the winds are along the ridges? 


MR. UNGER: 


Yes. A more detailed wind survey would have to be done. We have 
picked up some from the Department of Lands and Forests. The wind 
problem at our ski area is not too extreme as far as we can find. I 
don't think we will have any problems. When we settle on a definite 
area we will do a much more detailed study before we go ahead. 
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MR. DOWLING: 


Should the project go ahead and you got the number of skiers you 
are speaking of, you would have to have a very large parking area. 
Would you expect to maintain that parking area yourself or would you 
expect public funds to carry that particular load? 


MR. UNGER: 

We would expect it to be on our lease area and we would maintain 
dite 
DR. TROST: 


How long have you and your associates been working on this 
proposal? 


MR. UNGER: 


We actually started in 1969 doing our survey to the extent we 
could. We had no permits so we couldn't do any coring, drilling or 
any of this type of work. We had to do mainly surface surveying from 
what we could see by walking around. We have done a couple of aerial 
surveys on it to see what we could come up with. All this would have 
to be correlated with a really good study of the area. I think we 
would probably require a permit to survey because of possible 
conflicting interests with the strip mining to the south of us. 


DR. TROST: 

Would you say you are a little beyond the concept stage? 
MR. UNGER: 

Yes. 

DR. LROS Ts 

Have you a ballpark figure of the amount of money involved? 
MR. UNGER: 

At one time we estimated $15 to $20 million on a three phase 
program with five years to a phase. But we are not sure how that 
shapes up now. 

DR. TROST: 

A lot of discussion is focussed on the ski facility, but you are 
planning an all-season resort. Would you describe what you have in 
mind for the summer, spring and fall and whether there will be much 
variation in your staff requirements? 


MR. UNGER: 


The golf course would be our mainstay for the summer. We could 
have late spring skiing but this cuts down to about half. 


We would be using a lot of the itinerant ski instructors who 
travel from area to area. Some of them are mountain climbing guides 
and do this type of work during the summer. They would carry us over 
and automatically shift their functions with the season. There would 
be some drop in permanent staff at that time, but the rest would 
remain basically the same, 
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Holidays and things like that would have to be taken into 
consideration. The staff would be taking those during off-season time 
which would help to alleviate any problems. In the short transition 
period between winter and summer sports, necessary maintenance will be 
done. This would use some of that time, which would also be a bit of 
a breathing spell. The same would apply in the fall. 

We expect to put in a fair-sized golf course and an extremely 
good one. There would be a fair amount of spring maintenance which 
would keep our staff fairly well-employed. I think we could safely 
say it would be running on a fairly even keel throughout the year. ats 
think it would average out at several hundred. The level would either 
rise or drop once the project was completed and maintain from then on. 
DR. TROSTS 


Do you expect your summer, spring and fall clients to make use of 
surrounding areas? 


MR. UNGER: 

Yes. There are extremely good hiking trails in the area. With a 
small amount of maintenance work I think some of these could be 
improved and better use made of them. 
DRe TROSTs 

What size of staff do you think you will have? 
MR. UNGER: 

I would say an average of 150 to 200. 
DR. TROST: 

Do you think they will be living for the most part in Sundre? 
MR. UNGER: 

Some staff arrangements would have to be made on-site, but I 
would say the majority of the staff would live in Sundre, if this 
could be arranged. 


DR. TROST: 


This would certainly require school and hospital services in 
Sundre for then. 


MR. UNGER: 

That's right. Presently in Sundre there are schools and 
hospitals. With a staff of that size I really don't know whether or 
not these would have to be enlarged, but I don't think there would be 
too much effect. 

DRe EROS Tis 


Well if these were all families, say 100 families or 400 people 
- what's the population of Sundre? 


MR. UNGER: 


I'm not really sure. 
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DR. TROST: 

EtYseno ta), 00. 0)ueS ete: 
MR. UNGER: 

I don't think so. 
DRG ROS ts 


How do the people of Sundre and the surrounding district feel 
about this proposal? 


MR. UNGER: 

I have talked to several. We have our pros and cons of course. 
I couldn't say whether the overall average would be for or against us. 
Some are very strongly against it and quite a few others are solidly 
behind it. 
DR) TROS.S 


As you move closer to the resort what other kinds of land use and 
habitation are there now? 


MR. UNGER: 

I'm not exactly sure how far the farming and ranching area west 
of Sundre goes as a full unit, but I would say that for 10 to 15 miles 
it could be considered a farming and ranching area. From there on I 
believe there is some grazing and this type of thing. After that 
there is not too much activity. This is looking due west. 

To the south I believe there is a mountaineer lodge on the Red 
Deer River crossing. I think there is a small sawmill in that area, 
as well as the natural gas operations and several pipelines going 
through. 

DR. TROSTs: 

Do you expect any conflicts either from your point of view or 
from the point of view of the other inhabitants of this area in 
respect to your proposal? 

MR. UNGER: 

I can't actually see where there should be too much conflict. 
DR. TROST: 

Are the sour gas plants close enough to give you any problem? 
MR. UNGER: 


No, I don't think so. They are southeast of us and far enough 
away that they wouldn't be a problem. 


DR. TROST: 


What do you need from government? 
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MR. UNGER: 

Mainly the permission to go ahead. If our finalized studies show 
that it is feasible to proceed with this project, we will need from 
government the permission to go in there, in other words, a lease on 
the land. 

DR. TROST: 
You would need an exploration permit first, I suppose? 


MR. UNGER: 


Right. We would need an exploration permit to finalize the 
actual locations and the specific leases we would require. 


DR. TROSTS 
How long a lease would you need on the land? 
MR. UNGER: 


£. think 925 yearsvor better, and. Zf-it is) still soperational) and 
satisfactory in 25 years, an automatic renewal. 


DR. TROST: 
Sixty square miles is one heck of a big hunk of land. 
MR. UNGER: 


Yes, I know. But that's for the exploration permit. The actual 
leases wouldn't be anywhere near that amount of land. 


DR. TROSTs 

Could you estimate what area of land you might actually need? 
MR. UNGER: 

Not right offhand. 

DR. TROSTs 
Two Square miles? 
MR. UNGER: 

I think it would be more than that. But I imagine it would be 
under 10 square miles including parking lots and all this type of 
thing. 

DR TROST ¢ 


The community facilities provided in Sundre would come out of the 
wages of the employees and the taxes they pay? 


MR. UNGER: 


Yes, they would live in a normal manner. 
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DR. TROST: 


The Summer use by your clients of adjacent Crown lands would be a 
competition for wildlife and hiking space but again they .would be 
acting as ordinary citizens. 


MR. UNGER: 


Yes, that would be up to the ordinary citizen. If the area is 
used for recreation there will be hiking trails. This always creates 
a certain amount of conflict but not to the extent that some people 
actually believe. I think people and animals are a little more 
compatible than is believed. 


DR. TROST: 

You suggest the highway improvement required before the operation 
could become viable must be done for reasons other than your 
operation. 


MR. UNGER: 


Yes. Possibly mine would be one more reason they could add to 
help it along. 


DR. TROST: 


If that highway improvement didn't come about you couldn't really 
proceed? 


MR. UNGER? 


We would make a study of the cost of the highway to see if it 
would be feasible for us to undertake something like this ourselves, 
but I think it would be prohibitive. 


DR. TROST: 


There are substantial casualty possibilities in these ventures 
and there has been a history of them in the eastern Rockies. Have you 
some reason to suppose that you will be able to pull yours off when 
Snow Ridge and others have floundered? 


MR. UNGER: 


Yes. We will have all the necessary facilities. We even have 
thoughts of a permanently-based helicopter in the area which could be 
used for this and other purposes. 


DRe* TROSTS 
What do you see as the government's role in your operation? 
MR. UNGER: 


There would be several things, such as the road, the leases, 
policing of the area and campsites. We would probably put in one or 
two small campsites ourselves, but there would still have to be 
numerous campsites within the vicinity and leading into the area. 
These I think could be a government arrangement. Other than that 
there is not too much. 
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DR. TROSTs 


I think you have heard the suggestion made previously in these 
hearings that the government should play a more active role in major 
tourist developments perhaps on an equity basis. 


MR. UNGER: 


Inasmuch as a few people had asked for an area for national teams 
and things like this, possibly there could be some government help in 
extending facilities to cover some of these areas. But with respect 
to the average tourist facility I think it's quite feasible that we do 
this ourselves. We'll be making the money out of it if it gets going 
so it's up to us to put the money into it. 


DR. TROST: 


I think the suggestion from the public has often been that the 
government's equity might well lay in the Crown land, and that there 
should be participation in some way in the management of the 
enterprise by government. How do you react to that? 


MR. UNGER: 


I agree. I believe that management of the area as to ecology, 
wildlife and things like this should be looked after by the 
government. I believe there are agencies already set up to do this. 


I have talked to a few of them and they have made it very plain that 
they will do this. 
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DISCUSSION ON BARRIER MOUNTAIN ALL-SEASON RESORT AREA PROPOSAL 


MR. MCPHEES 
Frank McPhee, Innisfail. 


I'm a little off-balance here and I might almost request the 
Authority to ask Mr. Unger if he is serious or if this is a joke. As 
I listened to this I was, to say the least, appalled, totally and 
completely appalled. 


I don't know how many of you know this area that, by Mr. Unger's 
definition, is east and south of the Ya-Ha-Tinda ranch. I think it is 
one of the most beautiful areas in this province. Near the area he is 
speaking of is Scalp Creek, a beautiful creek that goes up and over to 
the upper Red Deer valley. Just about in the area he is speaking 
about is Little Sheep Creek with a beautiful waterfall 60 to 70 feet 
high. A short walk back over the hills is an unbelievably beautiful 
lake, Eagle Lake. 


If we ever go into "development" in this area I don't know what I 
would do. I don't know when Mr. Unger discovered this valley. I've 
been hoping that not too many people would discover it. The present 
road into the Ya-Ha-Tinda is about ten miles of very poor single road. 
This is the usual way in unless you go the other way, up the Panther. 
But it's not a very well-developed roadway and it ends up at the Ya- 
Ha-Tinda ranch. The pictures have indicated the beauty of this area. 


This area is being used by more enterprising people now. For a 
good number of years youth groups, light horse groups and 4-H _ groups 
have gone in to camp. This coming Monday I'm helping to move ina 
group of 20 girls. After they leave I'm going in with 20 boys. 


In this lovely Sheep Creek area there is a campsite that is not 
developed. The authorities have the Ya-Ha-Tinda a couple of miles 
further on in this beautiful valley. I shudder to think of any part 
of it being turned into a golf course with the possible attendant 
damage. 


Over the hill into The Corners and the Panther Creek country we 
have an area that is just as indescribably beautiful. I believe that 
anybody with enterprise can move in there. Admittedly the forestry 
trunk road about eight miles away comes nearest to it. I'm not sure 
of all the suggested road building that Mr. Unger has mentioned. I'm 
not sure where it comes and goes. But this valley is one of our 
supremely attractive valleys in every respect. I shouldn't build it 
up too much or you'll all be in there this summer. You move through 
it up the Red Deer valley and you can drop down into Banff National 
Park. There are government trails in that direction. 


So when Mr. Unger speaks about foreign interests interested in 
this gem in the mountains, I know its potential. I think it will be 
discovered more by Albertans and Canadians who will go in there and 
delight in it. I almost think his proposal only a joke. But he kept 
a pretty sober face throughout so I presume he must be very serious 
about it. 


I feel this would be one of those areas - if we do think about 
opening it up a little more = where the public interest should 
certainly be protected. A few better campsites and maybe cabins for 
the comfort of older people would be acceptable. But again this evil 
word "golf" in our mountains is mentioned. I love golf. It's one of 
my great pleasures. At Innisfail we have the loveliest golf course in 
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the province. But to think that we have to move into this kind of 
country and put up a golf course, knowing the sensitivity of the 
grassland and all, just staggers me. 


People are going in there throughout the summer, fall and early 
winter for every kind of decent purpose = photography, skiing, 
snowshoeing and all these kinds of things. So I would suggest that we 
put this on ice for about 20 years and see how this valley becomes one 
of our great recreation areas. There is a limitless number of trails 
for horseback riding and hiking in this valley. This kind of proposal 
would sit squarely on the point where you enter and there would be 
parctically no way to get past it, given Mr. Unger's definition of 
this 60 square miles. 


This hearing has been fairly low key and I commend the Authority 
on its cool. There has been a lack of four-letter words, but I think 
this would be a real rape of one of the most beautiful parks in this 
country. 


MR. KVISLE: 
Nels Kvisle, Innisfail. 


It's pretty hard to follow Mr. McPhee who did such an excellent 
job of dealing with this matter. I would most sincerely recommend 
that the Authority definitely instruct the government not to have any 
privately-owned development in this area. It is probably the prime 
elk producing area in Alberta. 


I remember the bull elk that came out of the Panther area in 1956 
that won the Boone and Crockett Club championship for 1956-57. The 
elk in there are wonderful. There are 1,200 that spend the winter on 
the Ya-Ha-Tindaflats and many more on the Dog Rib Creek and Panther 
River. 


The Department of Lands and Forests is planning to construct an 
experimental elk area with habitat improvements in the area we are 
talking about. I am working on it myself. We must begin to think in 
terms of the value of our big game. We have tremendous big game 
potential from both a recreational and an economic point of view. Our 
grandchildren are going to have much better hunting than we have now. 
We cannot afford to throw away that potential. 


I question the idea of trying to make an east-west corridor of 
the Ya-Ha-Tinda. I have been at Eagle Lake and all through the pass 
where the road is going to be built. I love the whole area there. I 
think every citizen in Alberta should stand up and stop this. We have 
all the east-west corridors we need; the David Thompson, the 
Crowsnest, the Trans-Canada and the Yellowhead. That is enough. The 
Ya-Ha-Tinda should certainly not be made an east-west corridor. 


I would also question the feasibility of this proposal. I have 
been over every square foot of that area. I have been right over the 
mountain where they are proposing the ski hill, down to Dog Rib Creek 
and all around Barrier Mountain where there are about four or five 
little lakes scooped out by the ice that comes down the mountain. 
Barrier Mountain is a formidable place. 


I'm wondering if a development here wouldn't go the same way as 
Snow Ridge. Pigeon Mountain hasn't proven itself too well. Tae doubt 
very much if it would be a financial success. In fact I would be very 
happy if it were a financial failure. My son, who is a_ skier, said 
that any development there would be a failure because we have good 
developments very close by at Sunshine, Whitehorn and all through the 
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parks. The government has the responsibility of stopping this kind of 
development that possibly isn't going to make it. 


MR. CLARK? 
Robert Clark. 


Just three points very much along the same lines that have 
already been mentioned to you. 


First, in 1970 when there was talk of an exploratory permit being 
issued, there was the strongest representation against it that I 
personally have had in 12 years as a member of the Legislature. 


Secondly, as recently as this month I received a letter from the 
Minister of Highways indicating that the Department of Highways has no 
concrete plans for a road going from Sundre and coming out at Lake 
Minnewanka. I'm prepared to file this letter with the Authority. 


Thirdly, I say in all seriousness that the suggestion that the 
project should be put on ice is reasonable. I for one want the 
Authority to be part of the ice brigade. 


Dis LROST =: 
Would you file that letter with us, please? 
MR. CLARK: 


Yes, I would be pleased to mail it to you, and I'll also mail a 
copy to Mr. Unger. 


MR. KYLLO: 
Leo Kyllo, Western Conservation Foundation. 


I think there are a couple of very vital points here. We 
presently have two ski developments that are either in or near 
bankruptcy and one that is in very serious condition. The proposal 
that one of these be aided by the provision of a paved highway has 
already come before these hearings. A highway is presently being 
built to one of the others to relieve some of the economic burden upon 
it. Do we need another? 


This development is not on an existing transportation route and 
from the indications I have it isn't expected to be on a 
transportation route. The National Parks Branch has cut out the 
Cascade road that was proposed in their master plan under protest from 
various public groups. The last I heard is that such a road into the 
upper Red Deer area will not be provided through the national park. 
So I don't know where it will go. 


Have any wildlife studies been undertaken by the planning group? 
We understand this is a key wildlife wintering range. In fact I have 
a government report done by the Department of Lands and Forests in 
about 1970 stating that this is one of the most vital elk and _ sheep 
ranges in the eastern Rockies. The top priority by all means should 
be wildlife preservation and not recreation. 


What commitment would the company give to building and 
maintaining a road into such a development? If the proposed highway 
does not go through, will the company provide its own road and 
maintain it during the winter months? 
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Have hydrology studies been undertaken to ensure that no harmful 
effects of summer and winter water withdrawals will result? A golf 
course requires a considerable amount of water. As well, such winter 
uses as snowmaking cause problems on some of the water courses. 


What expertise is on the planning team? I keep coming back to 
this point on every presentation. I think it's vital that we have all 
relevant disciplines represented right from the initial stages. We 
can't let it go too far before these people are represented. 


The photographs shown were excellent. They Showed some very 
beautiful country and it looked like, there was good snowfall. I live 
close to the mountains myself and in May we had three spring snowfalls 
that came and went very rapidly. I wonder whether the snowfall that 
was shown was one of these spring snowfalls that melts away in a few 
days. 


Any lease for such a development should be only for the actual 
development area - the area that has buildings sited on it and 
perhaps for the golf course where major landscape modification results 
- but not for the remainder of the area. A lease of this nature 
results in exclusive use. I think the suggestion of a lease covering 
ten square miles is appalling. Perhaps a licence of occupation could 
be issued for the ski runs, but certainly the area should not be 
leased on an exclusive use basis. The only exclusive use should be 
for the particular development site. 


An airport and golf course have very serious environmental 
effects and these should be considered very strongly. The airport 
itself might not even be feasible in the valley with the wind and 
weather conditions that often come up in mountainous areas. A golf 
course often requires severe landscape modifications, heavy 
fertilization rates, et cetera. These must be very seriously 
considered before anything goes ahead. 


MR. SHAW: 
Bill Shaw, Red Deer Regional Planning Commission. 


I'm not speaking for or against this proposal but just raising a 
concern that is becoming more and more evident to me, We fear the 
multiplicity of development proposals often duplicating or overlapping 
one another. We would just like to see some kind of coordination 
through detailed studies and subregional plans. We would like to see 
the prospective developers perhaps get together. 


To illustrate my point, I'm sure the Authority is aware of the 
proposal by the Sundre Winter Sports Association for a winter 
recreation development 12 miles west of Sundre on Stafne Ridge. They 
have had contact with government. Snow conditions and things like 
this have been studied. It just appears that their studies are a 
duplication of Mr. Unger's. And the proposed development is a 
duplication of Mr. Unger's except that it would have no expert ski 
runs. 


I feel that now is the time to get these people together to look 
at the area and to try to find the proper sites, and to coordinate 
development funds if they are going to go into this area. 
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MRS. BROWN: 


a 


Mes ers "SEOWwn. 


About 40 years ago I lived and rode in the foothills. I rode up 
to the Bighorn Falls, over the White Goat and out to Sundre. It was 
very beautiful and still is. The strawberry patches are still as good 
as they ever were. Last summer I sat in one and ate for an hour. 


We have listened to proposals for beautiful ski lodges. I like 
them, I have a daughter who goes to them. I have also listened to the 
people who trek in with packs on their backs. I admire them and think 
they must thoroughly enjoy it. They tell me that the number of people 
back packing around Banff increased from 700 to 13,000 last year. I 
also read that the skiers who swoop down - and it does look lovely 
= make up exactly six per cent of all the people who live in Canada. 


But I'm concerned about all the little school children and all 
the mothers and older people like myself. What are we going to do 
along the slopes? Can't we have a few campgrounds where I can pitch a 
tent if I haven't got enough money to stay at a motel? Can I not have 
a park with trees where I can put my trailer, not on a hard surface 
but on on grass? I know we must have sewage and garbage disposal. 
But I think maybe the government can come up with that. 


Can't we also have it so that everybody does his bit? If I were 
to buy a 25 foot lot and leave my trailer there all year I would pay 
taxes according to what I could afford. By the same token if I belong 
to the jet set can't I buy a big lot and build a big place and pay my 
taxes accordingly? 


Can't we maybe have the slopes that way and forget about all the 
big shopping centres and everything else? There have to be grocery 
stores, I know. But can't we just all work together with the 
government, which is you and I and the men who really help us along 
the way, and do it so that we don't spoil it and so the strawberry 
patches and tiger lilies are still there? 
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MR. UNGER: 


We really have no intention of harming the environment. We will 
make use of some of the areas that are in there. As to the elk and 
sheep area, we are south of it. Mind you they probably wander through 
like anybody else but I don't think we will be hindering them too 
seriously or anything like this. 


I find that most of these animals are comparatively compatible. 
In some of the areas where we have worked we found that the elk come 
Cight down into our camps. They will become a pet like any animal. I 
don't think we will harm them too much. 


As to the road, since I have had my information there may have 
been some changes. Like I say we would look into it to see if it's 
feasible to do it ourselves. I have had no official word on 
cancellation of the proposed road into the area so I would have to 
wait for more information on that. 


I don't think our operation would harm the area to any great 
extent. I think it would be more an asset than a harm. 


DR. TROST: 


Do you want to comment on the point Bill Shaw raised about the 
possible conflict between your proposal and the recreational proposal 
west of Sundre? 


MR. UNGER: 


I really don't know too much about the one west of Sundre. It 
would be rather difficult to compare it with ours. I believe it is a 
small community enterprise, not designed to handle a great number of 
skiers. As I don't know too much about their suggestion I'm really 
not in a position to comment on it. 
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ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Environment Conservation Authority. Brochure. Revised edition, 1973. 


Environment Conservation Act, 1970, being Chapter 36 of the Statutes of 
Alberta, 1970, with amendments up to June 2, 1972, including pertinent 
sections of other acts referring to the Environment Conservation Authority. 
Office Compilation. 10 pages. 


Environment Conservation Authority. First annual report, November 1970 
to November 1971. April 1972. 101 pages. 


Environment Conservation Authority. Second annual report, December 1971 
to December 1972. Various page numbering. 


Environment Conservation Authority. Four Ways Forward: education, man- 
agement, economics, legislation. 1972. 27 pages. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS 


Public Hearings on a Proposal to Restore Water Levels in 


Cooking and Hastings Lakes, August 23, 25, 1971 


E.PlE.G. consulting ltd: An economic analysis of the Cooking and 
Hastings Lakes. June 10, 1971. 


Macroplan Consultants Ltd. Recreation potential and development feasi- 
bility in Halfmoon, Hastings and Cooking Lakes. July-August, 1971. 


Prospectus: Cooking and Hastings Lakes public hearings, Edmonton and 
South Cooking Lake, Alberta, August 23, 25, 1971. 8 pages. 


Proceedings: Public hearings on a proposal to restore water levels in 
Cooking and Hastings Lakes, August 1971. 1 v. 


Summary: Public hearings on a proposal to restore water levels in Cook- 
ing and Hastings Lakes, August 1971. 64 pages. 


Report and Recommendations: Public hearings on a proposal to restore 
water levels in Cooking and Hastings Lakes, August 1971. 41 pages. 
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Public Hearings on the Environmental Imnact of Surface 
Mining in Alberta 
December 13, 15, 17, 21, 1971 and January 6, 1972 


F. F. Slaney and Co. Environmental Impact of Surface Coal Mining Op- 
erations in Alberta. November, 1971. 59 pages. (Reproduced in the 
proceedings) 


Prospectus: The environmental impact of surface mining in Alberta, 
December 13, 15, 17, 21, 1971 and January 6, 1972. 6 pages. 


Proceedings: Public hearings on the impact on the environment of sur- 
face mining in Alberta, December, 1971, January 1972. 2v. $4.00. 


Summary: Public hearings on the impact on the environment of surface 
mining in Alberta, December 1971, January 1972. 205 pages. 


Report and Recommendations: Public hearings on the impact on the en- 
vironment of surface mining in Alberta, December 1971, January 1972. 
99 pages. 


Public Hearings on the Conservation of Archaeological and 
Historical Resources in Alberta 


May 25, 29, June 1, 1972 


Prospectus: Public hearings on the conservation of historical and archaeo- 
logical resources in Alberta, May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 7 pages. 


Position paper: Public hearings on the conservation of historical and 
archaeological resources in Alberta, prepared by the Public Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources. 
March 1972. 8 pages. (Includes 3-page addendum) 


Report on the conservation of historical and archaeological resources in 
Alberta, prepared by the Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of 
Historical and Archaeological Resources. March 1972. 32 pages. 


Proceedings: Public hearings on the conservation of historical and archaeo- 
logical resources in Alberta, May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 565 pages. 


Summary: Public hearings on the conservation of historical and archaeo- 
logical resources in Alberta, May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 67 pages. 


Report and Recommendations: Public hearings on the conservation of histori- 
cal and archaeological resources in Alberta, May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 
120 pages. 
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Puhlic Hearings on the Environmental Fffects of the 
Operation of Sulphur Extraction Gas Plants 
OctoberkZiw Ssaltl, glo. so. ehO72 


Klemm, R. K. Environmental effects of the operation of sulphur ex- 
traction gas plants. August 1972. 116 pages. (Reproduced in proceedings) 


Terms of Reference: Public hearings on the environmental effects of 
the operation of sulphur extraction gas plants, June 1972. 2 pages. 


Prospectus: Public hearings on the environmental effects of the opera- 
tion of sulphur extraction gas plants, October 2, 5, 11, 16 and 19, 1972. 
8 pages. 


Proceedings: Public hearings on the environmental effects of the opera- 
tion of sulphur extraction gas plants, October 2, 5, 11, 16 and 19, 1972. 
3 v. 1,743 pages. $6.00. 


Summary: Public hearings on the environmental effects of the operation 
of sulphur extraction gas plants, October 2, 5, 11, 16 and 19, 1972. 
159 pages. 


Report and Recommendations: Public hearings on the environmental effects 
of the operation of sulphur extraction gas plants, October 2, 5, 11, 16 
and 19, 1972. 128 pages. 


Public Hearings on Land Use and Resource Development 
in the Eastern Slopes 


June - July, 1973 


Background Information: 


Public Hearings on Land Use and Resource Development in the Eastern 
Slopes of the Alberta Rockies, June and July, 1973 in Coleman, Leth- 
bridge, Calgary, Canmore, Rocky Mountain House, Red Deer, Hinton, 
Edmonton, Grande Cache and Grande Prairie. Series of eleven informa- 
tion bulletins. 


Information Bulletin Number 1: Terms of reference for public 
hearings. 6 pages. Map. 


Information Bulletin Number 2: Current Status Report on Al- 
berta's Eastern Slopes. 33 pages. Map, photos. 


Information Bulletin Number 3: Listing of information centres 
and source material for public use. 18 pages. 


Information Bulletin Number 4: Commercial proposals for tourism 
and recreation to be presented at the public hearings. 23 pages. 
6 maps. 
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Information Bulletin Number 5: Information paper, Oldman River 
Drainage Basin. Report by the Oldman River Regional Planning 
Commission. 32 pages. Maps. 


Information Bulletin Number 6: Information paper, Bow River 
Watershed Basin. Report by the Calgary Regional Planning Com- 
mission. 44 pages. Maps. 


Information Bulletin Number 7: Information paper, North Sas- 
katchewan and Red Deer River Basins. Report by Red Deer Regional 
Planning Commission. 25 pages. Maps. 


Information Bulletin Number 8: Information paper, Smoky River 
Drainage Basin. Report by Peace River Regional Planning Com- 
mission. 39 pages. Maps, photos. 


Information Bulletin Number 9: Information paper, Athabasca - 
Yellowhead Area. Report by Alberta Department of Municipal 
Affairs, Provincial Planning Branch. 29 pages. Fold-out maps. 


Information Bulletin Number 11: The Resources of the Foothills: 
A Choice of Land Use Alternatives. Report by The Conservation 
and Utilization Committee Task Force on the East Slopes Hearings. 
43 pages. Fold-out maps. 


Information Bulletin Number 12: Land Use and Resource Develop- 
ment in the Eastern Slopes. Report by Science Advisory Ad Hoe 
Committee on the Eastern Slopes. 33 pages. 


Proceedings: Public hearings on land use and resource development in 
the eastern slopes of the Alberta Rockies. To appear in separate volumes 
according to river basin locations. Presently available: 


Proceedings: Public hearings on land use and resource develop- 
ment in the eastern slopes of the Alberta Rockies. Oldman River 
Basin, June 11, 12 in Coleman and June 13, 14 in Lethbridge. 

2 v. Various page numbering. $4.00. 


Interim Reports: Public hearings on land use and resource development 
in the eastern slopes of the Alberta Rockies. To appear ina series of 
six reports. Presently available: 


Interim Report Number 1: Public hearings on land use and re- 
source development in the eastern slopes of the Alberta Rockies, 
interim report and recommendations on commercial tourist devel- 
opment proposals presented at the public hearings. 113 pages. 

6 maps. 
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Levels in the Peace-Athabasca Delta 


Prospectus: Public hearings on the restoration of water levels in the 
Peace-Athabasca Delta. September 25, 27 and October 2, 1973. 7 pages. 


Sits Sor 13s. The Peace-Athabasca Delta, a choice of water management 
alternatives. August 1973. 33 pages. (includes matrix) 


The Peace-Athabasca Delta Project Group. Summary Report: The Peace- 
Athabasca Delta, a Canadian Resource. 1972. 144 pages. illus. 


The Peace-Athabasca Delta Project Group. Technical Report: A Report 
on low levels in Lake Athabasca and their effects on the Peace-Athabasca 
Delta. 1973. 176 pages. illus. 


Proceedings: Public hearings on the restoration of water levels in the 
Peace-Athabasca Delta. September 25, 27 and October 2, 1973. 389 pages. 
$3.00. 


Public Advisory Committee on the Environment 


Public Advisory Committee on the Environment; proceedings of the first 
annual meeting, MacDonald Hotel, Edmonton, Alberta, November 25, 26, 1971. 
125 pages. 


Public Advisory Committee on the Environment; proceedings of the second 
annual meeting, Alberta Vocational Centre, Edmonton, Alberta, October 20, 
Zl pe Si 2ee309) pagese 


Science Advisory Committee; first annual report, 1972. 55 pages. 


Additional Studies Available 


Underwood, McLellan and Associates Ltd. A preliminary assessment of 
environmental impact of oil and gas exploration and pipeline operations 
in Alberta, June, 1972. 51 pages. 


E.P.E.C. Consulting Ltd. and C. L. Sibbald, Agri-Business Ltd. The 
forest resource in Alberta: an examination with respect to conservation, 
recreation and the forest industry. 1972. $30.00. 

DR. WALTER TROST 


Trost, Dr. Walter Raymond. Environmental management. Presented to 
the Edmonton Chamber of Commerce, February 16, 1972. 11 pages. 
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Trost. Dr. Walter Ravmond. Employment. productivity and environment. 
Presented at the annual convention of the Alberta Federation of Labour, 
Calgary, Alberta, May 1971. 11 pages. 


Trost, Dr. Walter Raymond. Managing the changing environment. Pre- 
sented to the 1973 Annual Convention of the Alberta Society of Petroleum 
Geologists, January 18, 1973. 8 pages. 


Trost, Dr. Walter Raymond. The role of industry and government in 
environmental management. Presented to Canadian Petroleum Association, 
June 6, 1973. 7 pages. 
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